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1928:  Portent 
of  things 
to  come...^ 


Ten  prosperous  years  had  passed  since  the  war  ...  the  war  to  end  all  wars.  In 
Paris,  diplomats  from  fifteen  nations  assembled  to  banish  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy.  Germany  signed.  Italy  signed.  Japan  signed.  Peace  and  plenty! 
■  But  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  chief  of  the  European  arm  of  the  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service,  wasn’t  so  sure.  Cable  after  cable  under  his  byline  sounded  ominous  notes 
of  warning  as  he  watched  Mussolini  gathering  power  in  Italy,  Hitler  laying  plans 
in  Germany,  ■  America  played.  Mowrer  filed  his  reports.  In  1929  the  Pulitzer 
committee  spread  them  out,  took  a  careful  look,  and  voted  Mowrer  the  first  Pulitzer 
Prize  ever  awarded  for  distinguished  foreign  correspondence— the  third  of  twelve  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  MOne  Pulitzer  is  ati  Achievement— Twelve,  a  Tradition. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  NEW  SCOTT 


PRESS  UNIT 

anticipates 

_ tomorrow’s 

^  requirements 


THE  IMPROVEMENTS  YOU  WILL  DEMAND 
IN  THE  FUTURE,  ARE  HERE  NOW!  Here  is  a 
fully  color-adaptable  press  especially  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  top  quality  black  and  multi-color  printing  at  speeds 
up  to  70,000  PPH,  Built  under  computer  controls  that 
provide  the  closest  tolerances,  precision  workmanship 
and  the  most  rigid  quality  controls  ever  used. 


24  new  and  patentable  improvements  are  integral 
parts  of  this  all-new  SCOTT  Super  Seventy  press.  In¬ 
cluded  are  such  features  as  new  type  gear  mountings  on 
cylinders  and  ink  drums  providing  most  rigid  assem¬ 
blies  ...  a  new  clean  ink  system  . . .  new  type  underside 
tension  plate  lockup  and  other  exclusive  SCOTT  engi¬ 
neering  accomplishments. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  way  to  print  a  modern 
newspaper,  the  SCOTT  Super  Seventy  is  the  answer  to 
your  problem.  Send  for  particulars. 


THE  SCOTT 


GEAR  BOX— Showing  mechanism  A.  for 
reversing  or  silencing  printing  couples  and 
the  safety  clutch  reset  feature  B. 
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WANT  TO  TALK  TO 
SEATTLE  WOMEN? 


IV omen’s  Apparel  Shop. 
Use  The  Post-Intelligence 


over  Seattle’s  Second  Newspaper! 


The  people  who  manage  Seattle's  many  fine  cloth¬ 
ing  shops  for  women  know  through  long  experience 
that  the  best  way  to  reach  local  women  is  through 
the  pages  of  Seattle's  great  newspaper,  The  Post- 
Intelligencer.  Year  after  year,  these  astute  mer¬ 
chants  consistently  place  more  fhan  fwice  as  much 
adYertislng  lineage  in  The  Post-Intelligencer  than 
they  do  in  Seattle's  second  newspaper.  Follow  the 
lead  of  Seattle's  leaders.  In  Seattle,  women  who 
buy  read  the  P-// 

The  Seattle 


A  century  of  service  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Represented  Nationally  by  Hears!  Advertising  Service 


San  FraMitca  Ntws  Ml  Bnllatin 
Suttie  PatMntailigtncar 
PictarUI  Sonday  Nbt>zina  firmly 
Pack— Tha  Caaic  WaaMy 


Las  Aafaias  Harald-Examinar 
Naw  Yark  JawnaMmaiican 
Naw  Yark  Mirrar  / 
San  Antania  Ugkt 
San  Francitca  Examinaf 


Albany  TInasmnian 
Albany  Knickarbackar  Haws 
Baltlawra  Nawt*Past  and  Sunday  Anarican 
Bastan  Racard  Anarican  and  Snnd^  Adtartisar 


speed 

of  growth  brings 
Speed 
to  profits ! 

Two  big  newspapers  circulate  in  the  Tam- 
pa-St.  Petersburg  metropolitan  area.  Each  pa¬ 
per  covers  its  side  of  Tampa  Bay. 

But  the  Gulf  side,  the  St.  Petersburg  side, 
grows  faster.  It’s  reflected  in  Building,  in  Auto¬ 
motive,  in  Financial.  And  here's  the  pattern 
in  Circulation: 

1953  1963 


150,000 


151,861 

125,000  - 122,142 


100,000  112,61 3 


75,000 


50,000  53,866- 


Since  1953  the  Tampa  Tribune  has  gained 
39,248. 

Since  1953  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  gained 

68,296! 

Petersburg  circulation 

Morning  122,162 

Evening  19,891 

Sunday  129,757 


pptpraburg  iTimpB 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

and 

Evening  Independent 

R*prM*nt«d  by  Story,  Brook,  &  Finloy 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

13 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Worbhop,  Hotel  Alexander,  Hagarsto 
Maryland. 

13-15— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Battery  Park  Hoti 
Asheville,  N.C. 

13-15— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Nationwide  Inn,  Colun 
bus,  O. 

13-15 — Eastern  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Haddo 
field,  N.  J. 

13— 19 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

14—  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotd,| 
Boston. 

15 —  Now  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hot( 
Boston. 

15 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  New  York  City. 

15- 18— Canadian  Graphic  Arts  Show,  Automotive  Building,  Exhibition  Perl 
Toronto. 

17- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Newspaper  Institute,  Cherry  Hi 
Inn,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 

18- 19 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fall  Salas  Conferenn,| 
Tides  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

18-19 — National  Conference  of  DPI  Editors  and  Publishers.  Ambassadofl 
West  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Hil 
Hotel,  Portland. 

18-19 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Rltz  Hotel,  Minneapiolis.] 

18- 20 — Ohio  Newspaperwomen's  Association.  Hotel  Secor,  Toledo. 

19 -  Tennessee  AP  News  Executives  Council,  Albert  Pick  Motel,  Nashvills.| 

20- 22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20- 22 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

21 -  Illinois  Associated  Press  Publishers,  annual  dinner,  Drake  Hotel,  Ch!| 
cago. 

. ng 

newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York.] 

23- 24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 26 — National  Editorial  Association,  Claridge  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

24- 26 — B.  C.  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

25- 26 — University  of  Idaho  Newspaper  Editors'  Conference,  Moscow,  ldaha| 
2^— Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors,  Bloomington. 

27-29 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

27- 30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Shoreharaj 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parkar| 
House,  Boston. 

29- 30 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines. 

31-Nov.  2 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,] 
Winema  Motor  Hotel,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 

NOVEMBER 

6-9 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention.  Triangle  Hotel.  Norfolk,  Va. 

6- 9 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Executives, 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

7- 8 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  University  of  Missouri,  School  of 

Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

8- 9 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Majestic  Hotel, 

Hot  Springs. 

9 -  United  Press  International  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

9-10 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Greenwood. 

11- 13 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Park-Sheraton,  N.Y.C. 

12- 16 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Americana  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

16—  Florida  Associated  Press  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

16- 22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla. 

17- 20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 

Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  (l 

20-30-Dec.  I — Rocky  Mountain  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel 
Hilton,  Denver,  Colo. 

22- 23 — ^Wisconsin  AP  newspaper,  radio  and  TV  members,  jointly.  Red 
Carpet  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

24-25 — Kansas-Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DECEMBER 

2-13— American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

7 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Burlington,  N.C. 
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He  measures  medicine's  "giant  strides" 
toward  new  knowledge  in  an  electronic  age 


The  men  at  the  computer  console  are  not  scientists  working  astronomical  problems  in 
mathematics. ..nor  engineers  charting  the  path  of  the  next  man  in  space.  They  are  doctors 
plotting  the  course  of  their  next  delicate  brain  surgery  with  the  help  of  an  electronic  brain 
—and  discussing  the  key  role  of  the  computer  in  medicine’s  future  with  Los  Angeles  Times 
medical  editor  Harry  Nelson,  who  reported  to  readers... ''Computers  are  enabling  medicine 
to  take  giant  strides  beyond  the  frontiers. ..making  possible  investigations  never  before 
attempted.  An  integrated  computer  system  will  free  the  doctor's  mind  to  concentrate  on  the 
arts  of  medicine  rather  than  the  charts . . .  The  same  system  even  punches  out  the  patient's  bill. . 

Harry  Nelson's  coverage  of  computer  applications  in  medicine  is  just  one  phase  of  his 
expert  reporting  of  this  vast  and  vital  field.  Visiting  hospitals,  attending  conferences  across 
the  nation,  he  must  first  understand  medical  terminology  and  methodology— then  translate 
it  all  for  the  non-medical  reader.  How  well  he  succeeds  can  be  measured  by  his  many 
writing  honors,  including  a  national  award  for  the  best  medical  reporting  in  any  media. 

Harry  Nelson  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


HARRY  NELSON 

Medical  Editor 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Represented  Nationally  by:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Do  your  reps  hear 
“Sorry,  he’s  in  conference’’ 
too  often? 


...paves  the  way  to  the  big  media  users  who  are 
aiways  “in"  to  your  sales  story  any  business 
day  of  the  week. 


NEW  YORK.  SILVER  SPRING,  MD.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO. 
CLEVELANO  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Here's 

What 

The 

Copy 

Readers 

Do 

When 

The 

Reporters 

Don’t 

Come 

Through. 

\ 


— Fred  J.  Curran 

W'iaconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 


WITH  A  FACIAL  and  new  Sunday  finery,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  strutted  like  a  proud  peacock  into  Baltimore  and 
was  thus  greeted  by  The  Sun:  “New  national  newspapers  do  not 
often  arrive  on  the  scene  any  more,  but  one  did  yesterday.  It  is 
the  new  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Everything  about  it  has 
been  changed,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  color  of  the 
ink.  We  are  still  studying  the  explanation,  which  in  the  edition 
received  in  Baltimore  was  headed:  ‘A  Diffrent  (sic)  Way  To 
Edit  a  Serious  Sunday  Newspaper.’  The  White  House  got  back 
aboard  in  the  nick  of  time.”  .  .  .  Norman  Nadel,  New  York . 
World -Tele gram  &  Sun  drama  critic,  sailed  his  new  25-foot' 
sloop  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  his  home  port  on  Staten  Island, 
an  800-mile  voyage,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  ...  A  Bureau 
of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play,  organized  to  deal  courteously  with 
any  person  who  feels  he  or  she  has  not  been  justly  treated  in 
any  news  story  or  business  dealing  involving  the  newspap)ers, 
is  open  daily  and  Sunday  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

W  hy  Is  It — 

VI  hen  you  get  a  head  order  on  a  U  Thant  slory,  it’s  a  3/24^biit 
your're  expected  to  handle  Cardinal  Wyszynski  in  a  1/36. 

Every  time  you  try  to  phone  a  contact  you  get  a  busy  siftnaL 
erratic  static  or  no  answer^— hut  any  nut  that  calls  you  manage* 
to  get  through. 

You  send  the  elaborate,  13-take  story  on  the  city’s  urban  re¬ 
newal  program  to  the  comp  room  a  week  in  advance  so  there  will 
be  no  se-tting  problem  on  the  day  it’s  scheduled  to  run.  Comes  the 
big  day— and  no  one  in  the  romp  room  ran  find  the  type,  the  copy 
or  a  proof.  Everyone  from  the  bossman  down  to  the  greenest 
apprentice  swears  he  never  saw  it. 

You  get  orders  to  trim  a  story  hard.  So  you  edit  it  carefully, 
knocking  out  every  superfluous  word  and  fact  including  the 
commas  and  when  the  story  hits  print  the  space  below  it  is  taken 
by  a  long  fliler  about  the  unseasonable  rain  in  Ghana. 

When  you  get  a  $2.50  a  week  raise,  your  rent  goes  up  $10  a 
month. 

Y'ou  wake  up  in  the  morning  full  of  the  old  vigor,  sure  this  is 
your  day  to  do  the  lead  story.  You  saunter  into  the  oflice,  whip 
off  your  coat,  and  the  city  editor  greets  you  with,  “Here’s  a  release 
from  the  baby  apparel  show  at  the  Arena.  Gimme  two  graphs.” 

W  henever  a  screwball  descends  on  the  office,  like  the  charwoman 
who  sees  ghosts  whirling  through  the  State  House  every  morning 
at  3,  she  will  pass  by  10  rewritemen  and  stop  at  your  desk  to  pour 
forth  all  the  facts,  including  the  juicy  tidbit  that  her  parakeet 
has  arthritis. 

You  land  a  beaut  of  an  exclusive,  sit  on  it  for  the  strategic 
moment— and  the  day  before  it’s  ready  to  go  tbe  opposition  comes 
out  with  the  same  story. 

You  decide  that  an  ailing  celebrity  is  ready  for  advance  type 
when  he  goes  to  the  hospital  with  a  heart  attack  at  66.  So  yon 
get  three  pages  on  him  set  in  type,  complete  writh  heads,  photos, 
sidebars  and  cartoons.  And  he  crosses  you  up  by  living  to  Be  101. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
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editorial 


Newspaper  Salaries 

I^EWsi’APKRS  have  been  damaged  in  tlie  jnd)Iic’s  eye  by  a  reputation 
that  they  pay  unusually  low  salaries  to  newsmen.  The  image, 
j>erhaps  well-deserved  20  or  30  years  ago,  is  no  longer  correct  but  it 
persists  to  the  point  where  newspapers  have  suHered  in  recruiting 
young  personnel. 

rite  Newspaper  Fund,  established  and  supjjorted  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  checked  on  more  than  1,000  journalism  school  graduates 
for  the  third  year  in  a  row  and  reports  that  starting  salaries  for  news- 
pa|)er  rejx)rters  have  ranged  from  $45  to  $163  per  week.  Both  the 
high  ami  low  figures  are  probably  extreme.  The  important  fact  is 
that  the  average  starting  salary  for  those  going  into  news  work  this 
year  has  Ix'en  $92.14.  .\  year  ago  the  Fund  reported  an  average  starting 
salary  of  $89.60  for  graduates  going  into  news,  advertising,  public 
relations  and  broadcasting. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  average  starting  salary  for  newspaper 
employes  has  been  increasing  and  will  continue  to  go  up.  The  News- 
pa|>er  Fund  figures  suggest  that  the  inclusion  of  advertising,  public 
relations  and  broadcasting  salaries  brings  the  average  down  which 
is  contrary  to  the  view  held  by  many  that  salaries  are  higher  in  those 
fields  than  in  newspaper  work. 

Courthouse  Photos  in  N.  Y. 

T  AST  MONTH  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  news  photographers  would  no  longer  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  pictures  in  any  part  of  any  courthouse  in  Manhattan 
or  the  Bronx.  (E&P,  Sept.  21,  page  6.) 

Last  week  the  ruling  was  amended  to  permit  photographers  to 
|x>se  shots  in  the  courthouse  press  room.  For  practical  purposes  this 
is  no  relaxation  or  concession  and  the  rule  continues  to  be  objection¬ 
able.  Only  a  few  pidilicity  hounds  would  go  willingly  into  the  press 
room  to  be  photographed.  Most  newsworthy  subjects  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  court  are  unwilling  subjects. 

^Ve  hold  to  the  belief  that  a  courthouse  is  a  public  place  and 
should  remain  public  except  under  the  most  extreme  and  unusual 
circumstances.  The  ptiblic  cannot  be  baiTed  from  the  corridors  under 
normal  conditions  and  press  photographers,  as  representatives  of  the 
j>eople,  have  just  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Nationalized  Comics 

*  I  ^he  government  of  Brazil  professes  its  belief  in  freedom  of  the 
-*-  press  but  President  Goulart’s  recent  decree  “nationalizing”  comic 
strips  offers  reason  to  doubt.  The  decree  provides  that  30%  of  the 
comic  strips  in  any  newspaper  shall  be  of  Brazilian  origin  and  on 
Brazilian  subjects  by  Jan.  1,  1964.  By  Jan.  1,  1966,  the  percentage 
is  increased  to  60%.  In  addition  it  says  that  “humorous  designs  and 
illustrations  must  be  exclusively  national  beginning  Jan.  1,  1964.” 

The  effect  of  the  decree  is  that  the  government  is  telling  the  press 
of  Brazil  what  it  cannot  print  and  what  it  must  print.  To  be  sure, 
it  involves  only  comics  and  cartoons.  But  “illustrations”  are  men¬ 
tioned  and  photos  could  be  next  on  the  list.  After  that,  what?  Com¬ 
ment?  Editorials? 

When  the  government  of  any  country  dictates  to  the  press  on  what 
it  can  print — even  if  it  is  only  cartoons — and  prohibits  publication 
of  material  of  specific  origin,  it  is  taking  a  mighty  big  and  dangerous 
step  towards  control  of  the  press. 
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.  .  .  And  there  are  differences  of  ad-  | 
ministrations,  but  the  same  Lord, 

And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,^ 
hut  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh 
all  in  all, — 1.  Corinthians,  XII  {  5,  6, 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estats 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29. 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Jean  Tarzian. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 


Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries. 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 
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^*What  Is  a  Newspaper?” 

By  Fret!  J.  Curran 

(Of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal) 

Wliat.  the  little  girl  asked,  is  a  newspaper? 

It’s  paper  with  words  and  pictures  on  it. 

It  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  people,  including  ourselves. 

It’s  a  big  event  and  a  little  event,  about  folks  far  away  and  folks 
next  door. 

It’s  happiness  and  tragedy,  a  laugh,  a  cry,  and  a  song  that’s 
heard  again. 

It’s  government,  from  the  president  to  congress,  from  the  governor 
to  the  legislature,  from  the  mayor  to  the  city  council,  and  all  their 
branches — w'ith  a  quizzical  fellow  looking  over  their  shoulders. 

It’s  a  policeman,  a  fireman,  and  others  in  dangerous  jobs. 

It’s  business,  it’s  industry;  it’s  a  front  window  for  merchants  to 
display  their  goods.  It’s  an  ad  for  a  lost  dog. 

It’s  a  record  of  what  happened  to  people,  of  who  did  what,  when, 
where,  and  why. 

It’s  a  description  of  a  bride’s  dress;  it’s  a  newly-married  couple 
looking  for  an  appartment. 

It’s  a  welcome  to  a  new  pastor,  a  church  dedication,  a  farewell 
to  someone  retiring  after  long  service. 

It’s  a  home  run,  a  long  pass,  a  team’s  box  score,  a  well-rolled 
bowling  game. 

It’s  a  hint  of  a  recipe,  a  plan  for  home  improvement,  a  bit  of 
advice  for  someone  who’s  troubled. 

It’s  the  first  snow,  awakening  spring,  the  hottest  day  of  the  year, 
and  an  autumn  day  with  edges  as  crisp  as  the  fallen  leaves. 

It’s  about  a  youngster,  scuffling  to  and  from  school,  and  about 
the  things  he  learns  and  does  with  his  teachers. 

It’s  about  playgrounds  and  vacations,  and  places  to  go  and  how 
to  get  there. 

It’s  the  summer  fishin’  hole  and  the  beach;  it’s  just  lazin’  around. 

It’s  growth  and  it’s  progress,  new  products  and  old  standbys. 

It’s  professional  help  and  service;  it’s  a  note  on  what  hospitals 
%  and  clinics  do. 

It’s  a  bulletin  for  a  church,  a  temple,  a  synagogue. 

It’s  a  note  on  a  veteran’s  organization,  a  service  club,  an  afternoon 
tea. 

It’s  the  greatest  daily  collection  of  words  and  pictures  ever 
assembled. 

It’s  a  big  story,  a  little  story,  a  feature  story.  It’s  a  pretty  picture, 
!  a  stark  photo,  a  page  of  pictures  of  big  events.  It’s  an  editor’s  view, 
!  a  reader’s  disagreement,  a  columnist’s  reasoning.  It’s  an  explanation 
of  many  things.  It’s  a  crossword  puzzle,  a  comic,  a  game. 

It’s  writing  that  is  not  always  literary,  but  it’s  the  language  people 
speak,  because  much  of  it  is  what  people  said. 

It’s  a  pressman  in  a  funny  paper  hat,  a  printer  deftly  putting 
I  type  together,  an  advertising  salesman  showing  a  merchant  how  to 


tell  his  story,  a  reporter  busy  at  a  typewriter,  a  deskman  reading 
copy  and  writing  headlines,  a  photographer  trying  for  one  more 
shot.  It’s  a  newsboy  whistling  up  the  street  (quietly  in  the  morning). 

It’s  a  mirror  of  life,  a  part  of  life,  as  essential  as  the  clock  and 
the  calendar. 

It’s  paper  with  words  and  pictures  on  it. 

Like  this. 


Short  Takes 

I  Headlines: 

t  Broad  Heads 
^  Club  Program 

— Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Speaker 

j  Ex-Negro  Student 
Fined  In  Mississippi 
— Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register 

Ex-Kidnap  Victim  Dies  of  Seizure 
— Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 

• 

Trousers 
Are  Linked 
to  Anderson 

— Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 

Traffic  Dead 
Rise  Slowly 

—Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Daily  News-Sun 


letters 

EAR.TO  EAR  CARPET 

Speaking  of  carpets  in  editorial  offices, 
the  new  plant  of  the  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Register-Mail  has  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in 
its  editorial  area.  What  really  makes  this 
newsworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  carpeting 
is  purple!  Matches  the  editor’s  face  when 
something  goes  wrong. 

Martin  Sheridan 
Vicepresident-Public  Relations, 

.Admiral  Corporation, 

Chicago. 

*  * 

SABBATH 

You  may  hear  from  many  Seventh-day 
Adventists  concerning  “Editorial  Work¬ 
shop”  number  229  regarding  the  Sabbath. 
Most  of  us  will  be  inclined  to  disagree  doc- 
trinally,  insisting  that  the  Sabbath  is  only 
Saturday,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
Of  course,  I  recognize  that  dictionary 
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meanings  are  broad  and  general,  and  do 
not  always  support  theological  viewpoints, 
however  dogmatic.  I  thank  you  for  em¬ 
phasizing  the  distinction. 

Charles  R.  Beeler 

Orlando,  Fla. 
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EVERY  ADVERTISER 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
NEW  YORK 


In  the  six  iiioiitlis  this  year  (siiiee  Ajiril)  tlial 
the  New  York  City  newspapers  have  pnhlished. 
The  New  York  Times  has  pnhlished  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper.  It  has 
also  gained  more. 

•  Its  April-September  advertising  totaled 
32,121,00,3  lines— 1.3, 1 10,2,36  lines  more  than 
the  second  newspaper. 

•  Its  gain  over  the  same  p<‘riod  last  year  was 
621,706  lines— 209,41,3  lines  more  than  the 
next  newspaper's  gain. 

This  is  the  1.3th  eonseentive  year  The  New 
^ork  Times  has  heen  New  fork's  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  leader.  This  is  proof  of  eontiniiing  pro¬ 
ductivity  for  advertisers.  Its  leadership  in  gain  is 
proof  of  current  vitality. 

Our  telephone  numher  is  LA  1-1000. 

ollje  New  Mork  Simes 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


October  12,  1963 


Madame  Nhu  Links  Press 
With  ‘Plot’  In  Viet  Nam 

I  Her  People  Are  Now  ‘Fidgety’ 

1  She  Says  In  Interviews  Here 


Living  up  to  her  “dragon 
lady”  billing,  Madame  Ngo  Dinh 
Nhu  began  her  American  good¬ 
will  tour  in  New  York  Oct.  9 
by  accusing  western  newsmen 
of  helping  the  “plot”  to  over¬ 
throw  her  brother-in-law’s  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Viet  Nam. 

Patriotic  fei-vor  lit  up  her 
flashing  eyes  when  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  first  lady  chose  her  Eng¬ 
lish  carefully  to  “toll  the  other 
bell”  when  reporters  here  asked 
her  about  the  mistreatment  of 
correspondents  in  Saigon. 

To  most  of  the  other  questions 
put  to  her  by  Joseph  Newman 
and  William  Haddad  of  the  New 
[  York  Herald  Tribune  in  a  taped 
interview  and  by  other  persons 
at  an  overseas  press  club  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  Mme.  Nhu  replied  calmly 
and  sometimes  wittily  on  such 
topics  as  dancing  and  prostitu¬ 
tion. 

Seeking  Scapegoats 

In  all  of  her  appearances  she 
was  persistent  in  the  theme  that 
newsmen  were  playing  roles  in 
the  inspired  attempt  to  oust 
President  Diem  and  to  make  her 
husband  and  herself  the  scape¬ 
goats.  She  said  she  wasn’t 
sure  whether  the  “plot”  had  of¬ 
ficial  sanction  in  Washington 
but  she  named  the  “local  corre¬ 
spondents”  of  the  New  York 

<  Times  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  along  with  the  U.  S. 
Information  Service,  the  Voice 
of  America  and  the  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  as  the  pro¬ 
moters. 

In  another  exchange  with  in¬ 
terviewers,  Mme.  Nhu  criticized 
six  western  correspondents, 
without  identifying  them,  for 
providing  misinformation  to  the 
U.  S.  public  about  her  country. 
In  another  discourse  she  add^ 
^  I  the  Associated  Press,  Time  and 
I  Newsweek  to  her  list. 

Asked  particularly  about  the 
incident  a  week  ago  when  three 
reporters  were  beaten  by  Saigon 
police,  Mme.  Nhu  replied  she 
wasn’t  there  and  couldn’t  com¬ 


ment  on  it.  But,  she  said,  the 
story  of  a  previous  affair  in¬ 
volving  newsmen  “was  very 
funny.”  The  correspondents, 
she  said,  had  blocked  the  way  of 
police,  thereby  allowing  Bud¬ 
dhist  Monks  to  demonstrate. 

‘Unbearable  Interference' 

Because  of  this  “unbearable 
interference,”  she  said,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  sue  the 
newsmen.  An  official  request 
came  from  Washington  to  drop 
all  action  against  the  corre¬ 
spondents. 

“It  was  our  duty,”  Mme.  Nhu 
protested,  “to  defend  our  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Viet  Nam,  she  argued,  should 
be  allowed  to  present  the  case 


to  the  courts  and  let  them  de¬ 
cide,  instead  of  having  the  U.  S. 
Government  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  the  newsmen 
should  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Haddad  and  Mr.  New¬ 
man  conceded  that  “we  were 
wrong  there.” 

In  connection  with  this  line 
of  conversation,  Mme.  Nhu  de¬ 
clared  that  “subversion  in  saf¬ 
fron  robes”  was  at  the  base  of 
the  Buddhist  Priests’  sacrificial 
suicides.  People,  she  said,  are 
misled  and  over-excited  with  a 
false  idea  that  their  actions  are 
necessary  to  safeguard  their 
faith. 

She  scoffed  at  reports  that 
the  government  had  imprisoned 
“thousands  of  students”  and 
“hundreds  of  Monks.”  Only  10 
Buddhists  were  detained,  she 
said,  because  they  were  agi¬ 
tators. 

What  the  press  overlooks,  she 


lemarked,  is  that  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  have  giver,  their 
lives  in  the  past  nine  years 
fighting  the  Communists.  “We 
are  the  only  nation  engaged  in 
a  hot  war  with  the  Com¬ 
munists,”  she  said. .  The  corre¬ 
spondents  “just  dislike  us,”  she 
charged. 

If  she  were  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  she  replied  to  one  inquiry 
at  the  OPC  luncheon,  she  would 
better  inform  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  Communist  danger 
and  “don’t  lull  people  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.” 

The  “feverish”  plotting  in 
Viet  Nam,  she  repeated,  has 
made  her  people  “fidgety.” 

The  government,  she  said,  “is 
ready  to  do  anything  to  please 
you,”  but,  she  asked,  “what  is  it 
that  Washington  wants.” 

The  U.  S.,  she  remarked  at 
another  point,  calls  the  tune  by 
giving  aid  to  Viet  Nam,  but 
doesn’t  tell  the  Vietnamese 
“which  foot  to  dance  on.” 

*  *  * 

(Jass  Warfare 

“The  world  is  divided  into  two 
classes  —  Journalists  and  Fact 
Suppressors  —  and  it’s  a  24- 


(Continued  on  page  10) 


■HI.  ALL  YOU  LOVELY  MILLION-AND-A- 
HALF-DOLLAR-A-DAY  PEOPLE’ 

McNally,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  12,  1963 


AND  OCTOBER  BARELY  BEGUN 
Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 

■SAM.  I  DIDN’T  MEAN  ALL  THOSE  NASTY 
THINGS  1  SAID  ABOUT  YOU!’ 

Warren,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 


Madame  Nhu 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


hours-a-day  job  of  the  former 
to  extract  information  from  the 
latter  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
never-ending  wrestling  match.” 

Newsmen  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
after  the  past  week’s  frontpaged 
experiences,  •would  regard  the 
above  description  of  their  jobs, 
given  by  AP’s  Malcolm  Browne 
over  a  year  ago  (E&P,  Sept.  15, 
1962),  as  more  literal  than  fig¬ 
urative. 

At  least  two  reporters  for 
U.  S.  agencies  suffered  bodily 
injury  and  virtually  all  of  the 
news  corps  in  Saigon  felt  the 
verbal  lash  of  Mme.  Ngo  Dinh 
Nhu’s  unchained  tongue. 

Platform  for  Mme.  Nliii 

Ironically,  press  clubs  in  this 
country  tum^  the  other  cheek 
to  allow  the  controversial  Viet¬ 
namese  First  Lady  —  she’s  the 
sister-in-law  of  President  Diem 
—  to  explain  why  her  govern¬ 
ment’s  police  clubbed,  kicked, 
and  otherwise  abused  reporters. 

The  strongest  statement  in 
defense  of  the  newsmen  came 
from  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  Saigon  who  declared: 
“They  had  every  right  to  be 
there!” 

The  Ambassador  protested  the 
attacks  on  the  reporters  to  the 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry 
“in  the  most  serious  terms.” 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
said  the  U.  S.  would  press  the 
Diem  government  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  and  possibly  for  in¬ 
demnity.  Also,  a  Congressional 
team  investigating  the  situation 
in  South  Viet  Nam  deplored  the 
incident. 

The  affair  of  the  beating  of 
the  newsmen  actually  stole  the 
play  from  the  main  event  of 
Oct.  5  —  the  self-immolation  of 
a  young  Buddhist  priest  in  Sai¬ 
gon’s  Central  Market  Square. 
It  was  the  sixth  such  sacrificial 
suicide  since  June  11.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  first  ritual  death 
has  become  the  symbol  of  pro¬ 
test  against  the  Diem  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-Buddhist  policies, 
though  it  was  not  widely  used 
at  the  time,  many  editors  feel¬ 
ing  squeamish  about  its  effect 
on  readers. 

'Something'  to  Happen 

It  was  picture-taking  that  set 
off  the  Oct.  5  attack  on  news¬ 
men  by  secret  police.  Neil  Shee¬ 
han,  UPI  correspondent  who  had 
advised  editors  at  the  April 
meetings  in  New  York  that  U.  S. 
efforts  were  becoming  bogged 
down  in  Viet  Nam,  reported  that 
10  w'estern  correspondents  had 
received  telephone  calls  that 


“something”  would  happen  in 
the  Square  and  they  hurried  to 
the  appointed  spot. 

But,  after  an  hour’s  wait  and 
no  indication  that  anj'thing  un¬ 
usual  would  soon  happen,  the 
reporters  began  to  withdraw. 
Just  then,  Mr.  Sheehan  re¬ 
lated,  the  Buddhist  priest  ar¬ 
rived  with  dramatic  suddenness. 
He  alighted  from  a  bus,  sat 
down  crosslegged,  poured  gaso¬ 
line  on  his  head  and  saffron 
robes  and  then  burst  into  flames. 

Mr.  Sheehan’s  report  con¬ 
tinued: 

“The  newsmen,  75  feet  away 
at  the  time,  rushed  to  the  scene 
and  watched  in  horror.  No 
sound  escaped  from  the  priest’s 
lips. 

“The  silence  was  shattered  by 
shrill  blasts  of  policemen’s 
whistles  as  they  charged  news 
photographers  taking  pictures  of 
the  priest.  A  taxicab  slammed 
on  its  brakes,  touching  off  a 
chain  reaction  of  collisions. 

“A  boy  on  a  bicycle,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  spectacle,  veered 
into  the  front  of  an  oncoming 
car  which  knocked  him  to  the 
pavement.  The  boy  apparently 
was  not  seriously  hurt. 

“Uniformed  policemen,  puz¬ 
zled  at  first  at  what  they  should 
do,  suddenly  began  shouting  and 
chasing  photographers  who 
jumped  into  taxis  and  fled  with 
their  films. 

“Cameraman  Grant  Wolfkill 
of  NBC  was  not  so  fortunate. 
About  40  plainclothes  policemen 
chased  him  down  Saigon’s  main 
boulevards.  After  a  10-mlnute 
struggle  in  which  NBC  newsman 
Don  Sharkey  and  David  Halber- 
stam,  a  6-foot-2  New  York 
Timen  correspondent,  tried  to 
help  him,  police  seized  the  film. 

“Halberstam  grabbed  the  cam¬ 
era  and  tried  to  walk  away. 
Policemen  then  mobbed  the  three 
newsmen,  threw  them  to  the 
ground  and  clubbed  them.  Shar¬ 
key  suffered  a  scalp  wound  when 
one  policeman  hit  him  on  the 
head  with  a  chair.  Police  beat 
the  newsmen  until  they  had 
recovered  the  camera.” 

Mr.  Sharkey’s  scalp  required 
eight  stitches  by  American  doc¬ 
tors  in  the  Saigon  Dispensary. 

‘Cruel  .Attitude’ 

Before  she  departed  from 
Paris  to  keep  a  speaking  date 
with  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
in  New  York,  Madame  Nhu 
told  inten’iewers: 

“I  cannot  understand  the 
criminal  and  incredibly  cruel 
attitude  of  American  corre¬ 
spondents.  Imagine  that  some¬ 
one  in  France  announced  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  a  woman  was  going 
to  jump  out  of  a  -window.  What 
would  you  think  of  newsmen 
who,  knowing  about  it  before¬ 


hand,  would  satisfy  themselves 
by  watching  the  scene  with  cam¬ 
eras  without  alerting  the  po¬ 
lice?” 

When  the  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigating  group  headed  by 
Rep.  Clement  Zablocki  (Wiscon¬ 
sin  Democrat)  arrived  at  the 
Saigon  airport  Oct.  6,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Lodge  presented  John  Shar¬ 
key,  who  was  wearing  a  large 
white  bandage  around  his  head. 

‘I’erfecl  Right  to  Be  Tltere' 

Said  the  Ambassador:  “Here’s 
John  Sharkey  of  NBC  who  was 
beaten  up  by  the  police.  They 
(the  three  newsmen  involved  in 
the  incident)  had  a  perfect  right 
to  be  there  and  they  were  beaten 
up  by  police.” 

Back  in  the  U.  S.,  strong  and 
official  resentment  was  building 
up  against  the  “welcome”  that 
Madame  Nhu  was  to  be  accorded 
and  the  numerous  opportunities 
extended  to  her  for  platform 
appearances  when  she  might 
continue  her  anti-American  at¬ 
tacks. 

The  first  big  reception  for  her 
was  OPC’s  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room  of  the  W’aldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  at  noon  Oct.  9.  Joseph 
Newman  of  OPC  explained  that 
it  was  the  club’s  invitation  that 
had  brought  Madame  Nhu  here. 
An  OPC  member  volunteered  to 
handle  her  other  engagements 
on  various  radio  and  television 
shows  and  before  special  audi¬ 
ences — a  total  of  29  engage¬ 
ments  in  20  days. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  officials  cancelled  her  out  of 
a  network  appearance,  in  the 
wake  of  complaints  from  high 
sources  that  the  sharp-tongued 
lady  was  being  lionized  at  a  time 
w’hen  relations  between  her 
country  and  the  U.  S.  were 
critical. 

But  She  Is  News 

But  one  official  at  the  highest 
level  conceded  that  she  was 
“news  among  other  things  and 
the  press  is  a  competitive  me¬ 
dia.” 

Madame  Nhu,  it  developed, 
had  obtained  a  diplomatic  visa. 
At  the  same  time,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  revealed  that  one 
of  its  reporters,  Richard  Dud- 
man,  has  been  denied  a  visa  to 
return  to  Viet  Nam, 

“Instructions  from  Saigon,” 
explained  a  South  Viet  Nam 
embassy  official  in  Washington, 
the  newspaper  reported.  Mr, 
Dudman  was  in  the  war-torn 
country  three  weeks  last  year 
and  some  of  his  dispatches  were 
critical  of  the  way  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  fighting 
the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas. 

Two  Time  magazine  corre¬ 
spondents  —  Charles  Mohr, 
Southeast  Asia  chief,  and  Mer¬ 
ton  D.  Perry,  a  reporter  in  Sai¬ 


gon  —  resigned  their  jobs,  com¬ 
plaining  that  an  article  (Sept 
20)  unfairly  depicted  the  wort 
of  newsmen  in  Viet  Nam.  They 
said  their  o'wn  report  from  Sai- 
gon  had  been  disregarded. 

The  gist  of  the  Time  piece  i 
was  that  ne'W’smen  in  Viet  Nam 
had  confused  the  U.  S.  public 
with  their  accounts  and  mucl 
of  the  failure  in  reporting  can 
be  traced  to  the  solidarity  of 
the  press  corps.  “More  than 
mere  sociability  brings  the  U.  S,  ' 
correspondents  together  in  Sai-  i 
gon,”  the  article  stated. 

A  whole  new  Saigon  report 
was  published  in  Time  (Oct^ 
11)  with  mention  of  the  fact‘^ 
that  Mr.  Mohr  had  quit.  “In  • 
emotion-tom  Saigon,  the  Time  1 
story  (Sept.  20)  was  resented."  ! 
Now,  said  Time,  many  unfa-  I 
miliar  faces  were  arriving  in  ! 
Saigon  to  augment  the  work  of  I 
the  reporters  regularly  sta-  ! 
tioned  there.  “The  visiting  ob-  | 
servers  found  resident  newsmen  | 
in  a  fighting  mood,  quick  to  de-  j 
fend  their  every  dispatch.”  | 

From  far-off  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land,  came  another  blast — this 
one  aimed  at  the  Moss  Commit¬ 
tee  for  laying  much  of  the  blame 
for  shortcomings  in  reporting 
to  Carl  T.  Rowan  when  he  was 
Deputy  Assistant  Seci'etary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs. 

Rowan  Defends  Guidance  2 

Rather  than  imposing  a  gag  5 
on  correspondents,  Mr.  Rowan,  | 
now  Ambassador  to  Finland,  ' 
protested,  his  drafted  guideline  i 
early  in  1962  assured  that  the  I 
correspondents  would  have  more  j 
freedom  and  assistance,  with  1 
necessary  security  safeguards  ( 
maintained.  He  was  responsible,  ; 
also,  Mr.  Rowan  said,  for  the 
State  Department  sending 
Charles  Davis,  an  experienced 
information  man,  to  Saigon 
from  Tokyo. 
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“At  no  time,  in  any  w’ay,”  Mr. 
Rowan  said,  “was  the  press 
guidance  or  any  other  act  of 
mine  designed  to  hide  from  cor¬ 
respondents  or  the  public  in¬ 
formation  to  which  the  public 
is  entitled.” 

Mr,  Rowan  also  accused  the 
Moss  group  of  being  “malicious¬ 
ly  misleading”  in  singling  out 
some  remarks  he  had  made  in 
respect  to  the  public’s  right  to 
know. 

“Nothing  in  my  career,”  he 
stated,  “as  a  new’spaperman  or 
public  official  would  cause  me  to 
concede  to  any  man  a  greater 
concern  about  the  necessity  of 
public  information  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  The  committee  might  more 
accurately  have  attributed  to  me 
‘an  admitted  distrust  of  those 
who  style  themselves  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  public’s  right  to 
know  and  pretend  that  all  others 
are  enemies  of  this  right.’  ” 
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Journalists’  Cruise  Covers 
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Reds’  African  Trouble  Tour 


Editors  of  Izvestia  and  Pravda 


Busy  with  Diplomatic  Safaris 


By  Ronald  Payne 

Beirut 

“The  only  weapons  we  have 
on  board  are  typewriters.”  So 
spoke  Alexei  Adzhubei,  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  chief 
editor  of  Izvestia.  His  reference 
was  to  the  Litva,  a  cruise  ship 
sailing  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  under  the  red 
flag,  with  a  Noah’s  Ark  cargo 
of  political  animals  aboard. 

In  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  though,  the  weapons  Mr. 
Adzhubei  spoke  of  seem  to  me 
more  lethal  than  the  nuclear 
potential  of  the  United  States 
Sixth  Fleet,  under  whose  guns 
Litva  lay  in  Beirut  this  morn¬ 
ing.  They  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  discharged  in  anger. 

I  have  just  spent  a  fortnight 
on  board  to  observe  the  seaborne 
activities  of  the  Communist 
front  “third  world  meeting  of 
journalists.”  Now  I  can  mod¬ 
estly  claim  to  be  something  of 
an  expert  in  weapon  handling 
for  the  battles  of  co-existence. 

The  ship  sailed  from  Naples 
along  the  Barbary  Coast  from 
Algiers  to  Tunis,  to  Tripoli, 
Egypt  and  Beirut.  The  bit  parts 
in  this  drama  of  the  sea  were 
played  by  about  250  “journal¬ 
ists,”  from  54  countries. 

Secret  Police 


conducted  by  a  compact  team  of 
eight  senior  Russian  propagand¬ 
ists  led  by  Mr.  Adzhubei  and 
Pavel  Satyukov,  editor-in-chief 
of  Pravda. 

They  used  Litva  as  a  carrier 
from  which  to  make  diplomatic 
sorties  into  Africa.  Apart  from 
typewriters,  the  ship  carries 
special  equipment  for  launching 
ballons  d'essai  and  high  powered 
personnel  projectors. 

For  example,  in  the  port  of 
Tripoli  Mr.  Satyukov  went 
a.shore  with  Ghanaian  journal¬ 
ists.  While  fellow  passengers 
admired  Carthage  he  went  to 
Tunis  for  talks  with  President 
Bourguiba. 

Then  he  flew  to  Lagos,  about 
2,000  miles  away,  and  tried  to 
get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Azikiwe. 
He  w'as  unsuccessful,  but  went 
on  to  Accra  for  a  chat  with 
President  Nkrumah,  who  sent  a 
message  of  support  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  spoke  of  proposals. 

What  these  proposals  were  we 
smaller  fry  on  board  were  not 
supposed  to  know,  but  it’s  a  safe 
guess  that  a  new  conference 
may  take  place  in  Ghana.  There 
is  talk  of  setting  up  a  school  for 
African  journalists  there,  under 
the  auspices  of  Big  Brother. 

Flew  lo  Cairo 


The  quotation  marks  are 
necessary  for  there  are  many 
on  board  to  whom  date-line  and 
by-line  will  remain  mysteries 
forever.  Some  are  diplomats, 
some  officials,  and  some  secret 
police. 

Ostensibly  they  discussed 
problems  of  working  conditions 
and  newspapers.  But  always  the 
heady  joys  of  Left-wing  politics 
proved  irresistible,  sweeping 
away  old-fashioned  thoughts 
about  trade  unions  in  a  froth 
of  “imperialism”  and  “neo¬ 
imperialism.” 

Enough  for  the  moment  about 
the  lower-deck  journalists.  More 
interesting  activities  were  being 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  report  of 
last  week’s  conference  of  the 
International  Organization  of 
Journalists  is  reprinted,  with 
permission,  from  the  Sunday 
Telegraph  of  London.) 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  12,  1963 


While  the  Litva  crew  ploughed 
through  the  storms  betwreen 
Tunis  and  Alexandria  merrily 
denouncing  neo-colonialism,  Mr. 
Satyukov  flew  to  Cairo  and  saw 
President  Nasser.  At  Alexan¬ 
dria  he  smiled  and  waved  a  wel¬ 
come  to  Comrade  Adzhubei  and 
the  boys — mission  successfully 
accomplished. 

Again  in  Egypt  the  big  bosses, 
if  I  may  use  a  word  without  of¬ 
fense,  lunched  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  the  floating  word-fac¬ 
tory,  however,  this  horny-handed 
son  of  typewriter  toil  was  left  to 
sweat  it  out. 

We  had  our  moments,  how¬ 
ever.  Ashore  in  Algiers,  the 
brand  new  President  Ben  Bella 
gave  a  Press  conference. 

Led  on  by  ever-active  Cuban 
and  South  American  friends  he 
spoke  of  plans  to  make  Algeria 
a  Socialist  State.  He  made  the 
statutory  denunciations,  flutter¬ 
ing  his  eyelashes  like  a  matin4e 


idol  of  the  ’30s,  about  imperial¬ 
ism,  and  forgot  to  mention  that 
he  and  his  people  live  on  French 
money. 


Loaded  Questions 

President  Bourguiba  in  more 
sophisticated  style  parried 
loaded  questions  and  made  clear 
he  knew  with  whom  he  was 
dealing. 

In  Cairo  President  Nasser, 
the  smoothest  and  most  accom¬ 
plished  statesman  in  the  Arab 
world,  snidely  remarked  that  he 
hoped  at  a  later  conference  to 
meet  “representatives  from  more 
countries.” 

Like  myself  he  had  noticed 
many  notable  absences  in  the 
international  roll-call.  All  these 
Press  conferences,  enjoyable  in 
themselves  proved  that  the  suf¬ 
fering  250  journalists  were 
themselves  being  used  as  bait. 

After  all  they  represent  a 
temptation  to  vanity  for  any 
political  leader  anxious  to  get 
his  name  in  the  papers.  In  re¬ 
turn  the  organizers  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Organisation  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  in  Prague  get  valuable 
publicity  for  Communist-front 
journalism. 

The  only  head  of  State  to  re¬ 
sist  temptation  was  King  Idris 
of  Libya,  a  man  who  knows  both 
colonialism  and  independence. 
He  remained  in  his  palace  1,000 
miles  away  and  left  officials  to 
give  a  cool  reception  to  the 
sailors — a  glass  of  orange  juice. 

Apart  from  the  Americans — 
there  was  only  one  on  board — 
the  most  notable  absentees  were 
the  Chinese  comrades,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  do  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  their  Russian  neigh¬ 
bours. 


Chinese  .4ttack 

In  Algiers  I  came  across  a 
feature  written  in  punchy  style 
by  a  Mr.  Wang  Ching  explain¬ 
ing  the  position  of  his  country. 

How,  he  asked,  could  a  luxury 
cruise  help  the  masses  to 
struggle  against  imperialism? 
He  believed  that  the  Litva 
cruise  was  to  woo  journalist 
lackeys  from  the  West  on  “a 
luxury  ship  well  stocked  with 
vodka,  caviar,  and  all  the  other 
requisites  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  bourgeois  deviationist.” 

I  should  like  to  set  Mr. 
Ching’s  mind  at  rest.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  failed  to  seduce  me  for 
one. 

There  was  a  modest  quantity 
of  caviar  with  heavy  though 


good  bourgeois  Moscow  food,  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  Mediterranean 
heat.  Vodka,  too,  was  available 
together  with  capitalist  drinks 
in  the  bar — all  at  a  price  strictly 
payable  in  hard,  war-mongering 
currency. 

The  Russians  and  the  East 
Bloc  in  general  behaved  in  a 
two-faced  way  with  their  social 
contacts  on  board.  Their  dia¬ 
tribes  to  the  Africans,  Asians 
and  Latin  Americans  were  vio¬ 
lent,  sometimes  clumsy,  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  wicked  West. 

To  me  they  smoothly  urged 
the  need  for  Europeans,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Russians,  to  stick  to¬ 
gether  against  the  Chinese — a 
rather  South  African  line  of 
thought. 

Battle  of  Words 

In  brief,  the  argument  is 
peaceful  coexistence  on  the  one 
side,  while  the  battle  rages  in 
the  twilight  world  on  neutral¬ 
ism.  The  w’ar  of  words  con¬ 
tinues. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  everyone  on  board  was 
a  Communist.  The  West  Euro¬ 
pean  delegations  had  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  editors  from  Unita  and 
Humanite,  though  there  was  no 
one  from  the  Daily  Worker. 

There  were  in  the  delegations 
plenty  of  organisation  men  who 
had  forsaken  their  typewriters 
for  union  oflfice.  But  among  the 
groups  from  Latin  America,  and 
from  the  African  and  Arab 
countries  w’ere  many  alert,  in¬ 
telligent  men  who  certainly  were 
not  Communist. 

Many  Africans  failed  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  those  who  did,  together 
with  some  Arabs,  maintained  a 
cynical,  suspicious  approach. 

One  man  whose  nationality  I 
forbear  to  mention,  said  after 
two  days  at  sea:  “You  know, 
there  is  something  funny  about 
this  cruise — there  are  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  Communists  on  board.” 

Indian  Protests 

The  Indians  constantly  pro¬ 
tested  on  points  of  order  and 
stalked  out  when  the  debate  was 
conducted  in  French  or  some 
other  fancy  language  instead  of 
good  plain  English. 

What  exercised  me  a  great 
deal  about  this  strange  floating 
conference  is  the  question:  did 
the  Soviet  taxpayer  get  his 
money’s  worth?  The  operation 
cannot  have  cost  less  than  £60,- 
000,  many  people  had  a  free 
fortnight's  cruise,  and  even  inde¬ 
pendents  like  myself  handed  over 
only  $100. 

A  good  many  had  their  air 
fares  paid  for  them  to  port  of 
embarkation.  It  was  a  high  old 
time  for  free-loaders. 

Unfortunately,  without  access 
to  the  final  report  which  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Press  Court  Condemns 
Memoirs  in  Vice  Case 


London 

“There  are  few  things  today 
which  are  doing  more  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  Press  as  a  whole  than 
the  memoirs  of  immoral  or 
criminal  people.” 

This  appeared  to  be  of  para¬ 
mount  concern  to  the  Press 
Council  in  its  review  of  the  at¬ 
tention  which  Britain’s  newspa¬ 
pers  gave  to  the  Stephen  Ward 
Case,  and  all  of  its  asides,  in¬ 
cluding  Christine  Keeler  and  her 
associates. 

The  Press  Council,  a  volun¬ 
tary  body  set  up  in  1949  at  the 
government’s  urging  to  investi¬ 
gate  complaints  against  newspa- 
ers,  consists  of  representatives 
from  managements  and  staffs  of 
newspapers. 


Reporting  Ju»>lified 


After  weighing  the  public’s 
complaints,  mainly  about  “the 
publicizing  of  pimps,  prostitutes 
or  perverts,”  the  Council  this 
week  said  that  extensive  report¬ 
ing  of  the  trial  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ward,  osteopath,  and  his  con¬ 
viction  as  a  procurer,  was  justi¬ 
fied.  However,  the  Council 
“strongly  condemned”  the  “ex¬ 
cessive  prominence”  which  some 
newspapers  accorded  the  people 
concerned  and  the  vice  disclosed. 
It  all  tended  to  “glamorize” 
them,  the  Council  said. 


Stafford  Somerfield,  editor  of 
the  News  of  the  World,  claimed 
that  “in  the  belief  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  entitled  to  know  what  is 
going  on,  and  to  know  authenti¬ 
cally,  we  have  discharged  our 
prime  duty  in  giving  the  news.” 

The  Council  retorted:  “The 
action  of  the  News  of  the  World 
in  paying  £23,000  for  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  Keeler  and  publishing  in 
these  articles  details  of  her  sor¬ 
did  life  story  was  particularly 
damaging  to  the  morals  of  young 
people. 

“By  thus  exploiting  vice  and 
sex  for  commercial  reward  the 
News  of  the  World  has  done  a 
disservice  both  to  public  welfare 
and  to  the  Press.” 


The  News  of  the  World  has  a 
circulation  of  more  than  6  mil¬ 
lion  copies  on  Sunday. 


2  Problem  Areas 


The  Press  Council  marked  out 
two  separate  problems:  (1)  the 
reporting  of  news;  and  (2)  its 
elaboration  in  memoirs  and 
other  articles. 

Much  of  the  reporting  in  the 
Ward  Case,  it  agreed,  was  neces¬ 
sary  but  many  of  the  facts  re¬ 
vealed,  it  said,  may  have  shocked 


or  dismayed  many  people. 

“Newspapers,”  the  Council 
stated,  “cannot  ignore  matters 
of  this  kind  because  of  the  risk 
that  such  reports  may  be  read 
by  the  young  but  must  deal  with 
adult  questions  in  an  adult  man¬ 
ner. 

“This  does  not  mean  that 
newspapers  should  publish  in  de¬ 
tail  matter  which  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  offensive.  Indeed,  in 
the  past  a  responsible  Press  has 
shown  that  vice  and  sex  cases 
can  be  adequately  reported  with¬ 
out  going  into  excessive  detail.” 

The  Council  concluded  its  re¬ 
port  by  deploring  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  personal  stories  and  fea¬ 
ture  articles  of  an  unsavory 
nature  where  the  public  interest 
does  not  require  it.” 


A  QucMion  of  Duty 


Earlier,  the  official  govern¬ 
ment  inquiry  by  Lord  Denning 
on  the  whole  affair  concerning 
Lord  Profumo,  the  police  and 
the  security  service  questioned 
whether  the  Sunday  Pictorial's 
editor  had  a  responsibility  to 
tell  authorities  what  Christine 
Keeler  had  told  the  paper,  or  to 
hand  over  the  socalled  “darling” 
letter  (from  Profumo  to  Chris¬ 
tine). 

“They  were  under  no  legal 
duty,  of  course,  but  was  it  not 
their  public  duty?”  asked  Lord 
Denning  in  a  discussion  of  the 
security  aspects.  The  report  con¬ 
tinued: 

“If  the  information  had  dis¬ 
closed  a  present  and  grave  risk 
affecting  the  very  security  of  the 
country,  no  one  would  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been  their  duty  to 
tell  those  in  authority.  So  also, 
if  it  pointed  clearly  to  a  minister 
being,  at  the  present  time,  a 
security  risk,  it  might  well  have 
been  their  duty. 

“But  the  case  does  not  come 
as  high  as  that.  The  ‘darling’ 
letter  was,  as  the  newspaper 
said,  ‘effusive,  but  not  conclu¬ 
sive.’  They  were  not  even  sure 
it  was  genuine.  As  it  was,  they 
decided  not  to  publish  it.  They 
changed  the  policy  of  the  paper 
and  decided  not  to  publish  that 
type  of  story. 

“I  do  not  think  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  in  any  way  at  fault  in 
keeping  the  story  and  the  letter 
to  themselves,  as  they  did,  until 
after  Mr.  Profumo  resigned. 
After  all,  many  knew  the  letter 
existed.  No  one  ever  asked  to 
see  it.” 


Before  the  Press  Council’s  re¬ 
port  came  out  this  week,  a 
magistrate  in  Auckland,  New 


J.  W.  Dickey 


J.  W.  Dickey  Named 
To  Publisher’s  Post 


Zealand,  fined  the  Taranaki 
newspaper  group  $65  for  pub¬ 
lishing  testimony  in  the  Ward 
vice  trial.  A  private  citizen  com¬ 
plained  and  the  court  found  the 
newspaper  guilty  of  selling  an 
indecent  document. 


McClatchy  Buying  [  |l 
Television  Station  ^ 
For  $7.6  Million 


Fort  Lai  derdale,  Fla. 

J.  W.  Dickey,  vicechairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News.  He  has  been 
with  the  paper  for  37  years. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frederick  A. 
Nicholas,  board  chairman.  Mr. 
Nicholas  is  treasurer  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  Chicago 
which  purchas^  the  News  and 
the  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Sentinel  last  June. 

Mr.  Nicholas  also  confirmed 
the  reappointment  of  T.  T.  Gore 
as  publisher,  R.  E.  Dickey  as 
business  manager,  and  Harvey 
Call  as  editor  of  the  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel.  T.  T.  Gore  will  also  be 
general  manager  of  the  News. 
J.  W.  Gore  will  be  editor  of  the 
News  and  R.  H.  Gore  Sr.  will  be 
honorary  chairman  of  the  board. 


The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  being  asked  to 
approve  the  purchase  of  tele¬ 
vision  station  KOVR  at  Sacra- 
mento-Stockton,  Calif.,  by  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers. 

The  agreement  on  the  sale  by- 
Metromedia  Inc.  for  $7,650,000 
was  announced  last  weekend  by 
John  W.  Kluge,  Metromedia 
president,  and  Eleanor  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  head  of  the  newspaper- 
broadcast  group  in  California. 

Metromedia  acquired  KOVR 
in  February  1960  from  Gannett 
Company  Inc.  for  $3,500,000  in¬ 
cluding  obligations.  Gannett  had 
purchased  the  station  in  1958 
from  Television  Diablo  Inc.  for 
$1,480,000. 

KOVR  is  a  channel  13  outlet 
affiliated  with  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  Metromedia 
will  have  six  television  stations. 
Mr.  Kluge  said  the  sale  would 
give  the  company,  active  in 
broadcasting  and  billboards,  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  station 
in  a  larger  market. 

The  McClatchy  group  pub¬ 
lishes  Bee  newspapers  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Fresno  and  Modesto  and 
operates  radio-television  stations 
in  each  of  those  cities,  plus  a 
radio  station  at  Reno,  Nevada. 


Collects  $1300  Prizes 


Los  Angeles 
Los  .Angeles  Times  writers  re¬ 
ceived  11  of  the  23  contest  prizes 
in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club’s  annual  awards  competi¬ 
tion.  Charles  Hillinger  of  the 
Times  won  the  top  $1000  prize 
for  best  news  story  about  a 
lost  boy  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  $250 
prizes  for  best  science  story  and 
best  civil  defense  story. 


A  Thought  for  Newspaper  Week 


The  man  who  started  the  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
Benjamin  Harris,  in  1609,  also  wrote  a  book  called  “Little  Bible 
of  New  England,”  wherein  the  child’s  prayer  “Now  I  Lay  Me 
Dow-n  to  Sleep”  first  appeared. 

It  has  been  almost  275  years  since  Benjamin  Harris  started 
all  of  this  in  the  United  States.  Over  these  275  years  we  have 
had  all  types  of  criticism  of  newspapers  in  books,  magazines, 
public  speeches,  and  in  our  newspaper  themselves. 

Many  of  these  criticisms  are  justified  and  many  not. 

But  I  haven’t  heard  too  many  criticisms  of  the  “Now  I  Lay 
Me  Down  to  Sleep.”  Yet,  if  things  keep  going  the  way  they  are, 
perhaps  we  will! 

— From  remarks  made  hy  J. 
Warren  McClure,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
at  New  England  AP  News  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  meeting. 
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Rivals  Like  Trib’s 

»11  : 

‘Sunday  Punch,’  But — 

5ns  .  , 

to  Colleagrues  on  rival  newspa-  in  the  magazine  New  York,  in- 
(le-  pers  generally  applauded  the  stead  of  a  pocket-size  magazine. 


new  “Sunday  punch”  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


Mr.  Carter  said  the  Sept.  29 
issue  carried  110  columns  of  edi- 


But,  after  calling  the  new  torial  content,  as  compared  to 


format  of  the  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney  paper  “fresh,”  “different” 
and  “probably  a  step  in  the 


104  columns  in  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  of  the  week  before. 

Letters  w’ere  lavish  in  their 


right  direction,”  they  added  praise  of  the  new  Book  Week 


reservations,  such  as: 


section  and  of  the  content  of 


“Content  was  sacrificed  to  the  magazine,  according  to  Mr. 


package.” 

“Perhaps  a  good  newspaper 
must  be  dull.” 


Carter.  Many  readers  liked  the 
idea  of  one  story  on  a  page. 
And  so  did  advertisers.  Robert 


“I  don’t  see  how  they  can  con-  H,  Lambert,  advertising  direc- 


tinue  to  get  away  with  the  idea  tor,  described  advertiser  re¬ 
al  one  story  to  a  page.”  sponse  as  “excellent  and  promis- 

Thc  Final  Judge  ^  group  of  10  editors,  meet- 

In  most  cases,  newspaper  ing  on  another  subject  Sept.  30, 
editors  interviewed  didn’t  want  discussed  the  Sunday  format 
their  names  used,  and  almost  change  informally. 


The  Final  Judge 


to  a  man  they  w'ound  up  with 
what  Mr.  Whitney  had  said  in 
his  announcement  statement, 
namely  that  the  public  would 
be  the  final  judge. 

Joseph  Carter,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  said  he  was  pleased  with 
returns  from  the  public,  and 
added  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  standing  still. 


“Newspapers  must  do  some¬ 
thing  if  they  want  to  win  back 
interest  captured  by  other  me¬ 
dia,”  was  the  consensus.  But 
disappointment  was  also  ex¬ 
pressed. 

“The  big  picture  idea  proved 
a  disaster,”  one  editor  main¬ 
tained.  “There  are  not  just 
enough  good  pictures  to  take 


“There’s  nothing  static  about  up  that  space.  I’d  love  to  see 
our  format,  although  there’s  a  change  and  success,  but  gim- 


firm  philosophy  behind  it,”  Mr. 
Carter  said.  “There’s  no  inten¬ 
tion,  for  instance  of  always 
using  one  large  picture  with  a 
table  of  contents,  like  a  news 


mickry  is  not  the  answer.” 

Boldness  Appreciated 

At  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 


magazine  cover.  I  am  hoping  Richard  T.  Baker  took  a 

^ways  for  a  tremendous  news  ^  general  assembly  Oct. 

j  break  on  a  S^urday  just  to  see  ^3  voting,  40  were  “favor- 

I  what  our  staff  could  do  with  it  ^^ly  impressed,”  28  “unfavor- 


that  would  be  different.” 

The  first  “new”  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  on  Sept.  29  (E&P, 
Sept.  28)  had  a  six-column  pic¬ 
ture  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow'er, 
and  a  two-column  listing  of  in¬ 
side  stories  down  the  left  side. 
A  Washington  story  by  Mar- 


ably  impressed,”  and  five  had  no 
opinion. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett 
made  the  comment: 

“I  like  the  imagination  shown 
in  the  new  Sunday  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  although  I  see  the  need  for 
further  refinement  and  a  clearer 


^erite  Higgins  on  Madame  Ngo  reflection  of  the  immediate  news. 
Dinh  Nhu  made  page  one  on  i  think  most  of  us  in  journalism 
Oct.  6  with  four  large  close-  education  are  happy  to  see  such 
ups  of  yarymg  facial  expres-  experimenting.” 

sions  of  the  Dragon  Lady  from  ^t  the  Herald  Tribune,  Mr. 

Carter  said  he,  Mr.  Whitney, 
“I  didn’t  need  to  be  reminded  James  G.  Bellows,  editor,  and 
of  what  Ike  looks  like,”  one  edi-  Peter  Palazzo,  the  new  make-up 
tor  commented.  But  he  and  oth-  editor,  attacked  the  problem  as 


of  what  Ike  looks  like,”  one  edi-  Peter  Palazzo,  the  new  make-up 
tor  commented.  But  he  and  oth-  editor,  attacked  the  problem  as 
ers  agreed  this  was  a  “picture  though  they  were  setting  out  to 

establish  a  new  paper. 

3  000  I^etters  In  knew  we  could  not  com¬ 

pete  man-for-man,  story-for- 
By  Wednesday  this  week,  the  story,  and  weight-by-weight 
Herald  Tribune  had  received  with  the  Times,”  he  said.  “Our 
more  than  3,000  letter's  com-  basic  philosophy  is  to  try  to 


menting  on  the  new  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  They  were  60-40  favorable. 


come  up  with  one  big  smashing 
exclusive  news  story  each  week 


according  to  Mr.  Whitney’s  sec-  and  to  make  the  most  effective 
retary.  Specific  complaints  dealt  use  possible  of  pictures. 


nicely  with  the  change  in  tele-  “For  this  week  (Oct.  13)  we 
vision  listings,  as  now  included  knew  there  would  be  big  news 
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coming  from  Viet  Nam,  so  we 
assigned  Gwen  Gibson  to  do 
nothing  but  follow  all  Viet  Nam 
news.  When  she  writes  the 
.  story  Friday  she  will  have  had 
all  the  meaning  and  background 
to  impart  to  readers.  It  will  be 
her  duty  Saturday  to  follow 
through  with  any  last  minute 
I  news.” 

Mr.  Carter  began  his  career 
I  on  a  small  daily.  After  he  was 
.  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1934,  he  worked  for  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  News.  He  did  every¬ 
thing.  He  says  he  could  set  a 
column  of  type  in  20  minutes. 
He  worked  on  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine  before  going  to  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Palazzo  got  his  newspa¬ 
per  make-up  experience  from  de¬ 
signing  the  departments,  pack¬ 
ages  and  newspaper  ads  for 
Henri  Bendel,  New  York  high 
fashion  store.  He  has  also  been 
a  photographer. 

No  expense  is  being  spared  in 
promoting  the  new  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  through  ads  placed  by  Pap- 
ert,  Lois  &  Koenig,  and  through 
promotion  handled  by  Roy  New¬ 
born,  circulation  director. 

Distributors  Helpful 

“Never  before  have  the  dis¬ 
tributors  responded  as  they  did 
this  time  to  make  the  new  paper 
a  success,”  Mr.  Newborn  said. 
In  10  days  before  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  appeared,  field  men  placed 
100.000  promotion  posters. 

“We  are  now  giving  dealers 
most  of  the  sections  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  Tribune  inserted,” 
Mr.  Newborn  said.  “All  sections 
are  printed  during  the  latter 
part  of  each  week,  instead  of 
early  in  the  week  as  before.  We 
found  we  could  insert  4,500.000 
sections  in  18  hours,  from  Fri¬ 
day  night  to  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  We  have  closed  up  that 
area  of  incomplete  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  Newborn  said  that  the 
75,000  increase  attained  by  the 
Sept.  29th  issue  was  helped  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  slow¬ 
down  by  the  pressmen  in  the  ' 
New  York  Times  plant.  The 
rainy  Sunday  also  helped  sales,  ' 
he  said.  ! 

Reports  coming  on  the  second  1 
number  showed  doubled  sales 
as  far  west  as  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  , 

Others  Change,  Too 

< 

Other  editors  noted  the  “Trib”  \ 
was  not  the  only  paper  making  ' 
changes.  Joseph  Kingsbury 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Journal-  t 
American,  declared  he  was  high-  ’ 
ly  pleased  with  increased  cir¬ 
culation  resulting  from  changes 
made  in  his  Sunday  paper.  i 

Richard  D.  Peters,  editor  of  1 
the  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  I 
pointed  to  the  changed  format  ( 
of  his  editorial  page  and  split  i 


Joseph  Carter 

section  page.  There’s  more  white 
space  on  all  pages,  and  bigger 
pictures. 

Glenn  Neville,  editor  of  the 
Mirror,  said  he  revises  the  for¬ 
mat  of  this  morning  tabloid  to 
conform  with  the  news.  Some¬ 
times  all-type  front  pages  are 
used  instead  of  a  picture. 

You  can  find  changes  through 
the  years  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Turner  Catledge,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  contended. 

• 

375  Attend  Briefing 
At  State  Department 

Washington 

Approximately  375  newspaper 
editors  and  radio  newsmen  at¬ 
tended  the  National  Foreign 
Policy  Conference  for  newsmen 
Oct.  7-8  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  editors  heard  “off  the 
record”  briefings  from  President 
Kennedy  and  State  Department 
officials. 

The  newsmen  were  also  guests 
of  Secretary  Rusk  at  a  recep¬ 
tion.  The  conference  is  a  semi¬ 
annual  event.  Editors  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  from  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  10,000  are  invited 
along  with  radio  broadcasters. 
• 

E&P  Names  Walker  Jr. 
For  Advertising  News 

Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.  has 
resigned  from  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  New 
Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  He  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  coverage  of  advertis¬ 
ing  news,  replacing  the  late 
Robert  B.  McIntyre. 

Mr.  Walker,  a  graduate  of 
Spring  Hill  College  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  served  three  years  as  an 
officer  in  the  Army  'Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
West  Germany. 

• 

M.  E.  Appointed 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Burr  A.  Patten,  city  editor 
for  10  years,  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Glens 
Falls  Post-Star.  William  E. 
Gazeley  Jr.,  a  reporter,  was 
moved  up  to  the  city  editorship. 


r 
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Economical  Building 
Designed  for  Printing 

ARE  YOU  CO^SIDERI^G  A  NEW  PLANT  for  your 
netcspaper?  Many  factors  of  location  and  desifin  enter 
into  decisions  on  construction,  layout,  etc.  Just  by  tvay 
of  example,  the  author  of  this  article  tells  what  engineer¬ 
ing  ingredients  went  into  the  plant  built  for  Providence 
Gravure  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin. 


By  William  J.  Heiser 

Chairman,  I,ookwuod  Greene  Enfpneers  Inc. 


RotopTa\'ure  printing  has  been 
long  recognized  as  the  leading 
process  in  quality  printing  of 
newspaper  color  supplements 
and  other  commercial  color 
printing,  especially  where  long 
production  runs  are  involved.  In 
New  England  there  has  been 
little  development  in  this  field 
so  it  has  been  necessary  for 
newspapers  and  commercial 
companies  to  go  outside  the  area 
for  this  type  of  printing. 

The  Providence  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  studied  this  problem  care¬ 
fully  and  decided  that  the 
savings  possible  in  a  new  roto¬ 
gravure  plant  located  near  the 
center  of  the  New  England  mar¬ 
ket,  with  its  consequent  saving 
in  shipping  charges  on  both  the 
roll  paper  and  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  and  also  in  the  time  for 
delivery,  would  justify  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  new  plant  em¬ 
bodying  the  latest  improvements 
in  practice  and  methods.  Provi¬ 
dence  Gravure,  Inc.  was  then 
organized  as  a  subsidiary  to 
carry  on  the  new  venture  and 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers, 
Inc.  were  engaged  to  work  with 
them  on  the  selection  of  the 
presses  and  other  equipment,  to 
study  the  most  economical  lay¬ 
out  and  the  actual  building 
requirements  and  to  design  the 
complete  plant. 

How  Site  Was  Chosen 

A  site  was  available  adjacent 
to  the  present  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  warehouse  of  the  newspaper, 
but  as  this  did  not  have  area 
sufficient  for  future  expansion 
it  was  decided  to  look  for  an¬ 
other  site.  A  plot  of  8.2  acres  in 
the  West  River  Industrial  Park 
Area  was  then  purchased  from 
the  Providence  Redevelopment 
Agency.  This  provides  for  fu¬ 
ture  expansion  of  both  the  Roto- 
gra\Tire  plant  and  the  News¬ 
paper,  and  allows  ample  room 
for  parking.  It  has  a  frontage  of 
952  feet  on  West  River  Street, 
a  depth  of  385  feet  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  the  plot  and 
a  railroad  siding  along  the  rear 
line  from  which  a  spur  track 
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was  easily  taken  for  bringing 
in  roll  paper  and  heavy  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  very  conveniently 
located  as  to  access  to  the  main 
through  highways  and  also  to 
the  new  automated  Post  Office 
for  shipping  out  the  finished 
product. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  describe  the  layout  of 
the  equipment,  the  reasoning 
which  determined  the  basic  fac¬ 
tors  of  what  we  think  is  the 
most  modern  and  economical 
arrangement  for  a  gravure  plant 
of  this  size,  and  the  essential 
features  of  the  building  and  its 
construction. 

Divisions  of  Plant 

The  modern  gravure  printing 
plant  can  be  properly  divided 
into  the  following  broad  divi¬ 
sions: 

1.  Office,  including  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Sales  and  Produc¬ 
tion  Control. 

2.  Photographic,  sensitizing 
and  carbon  tissue  printing. 

3.  Cylinder  plating,  prepara¬ 
tion,  layon  and  etching. 

4.  Roll  paper,  ink  and  sup¬ 
plies  ;  receiving,  storage 
and  handling. 

5.  Press  room  equipment  and 
operation. 

6.  Finished  copies;  handling, 
storage  and  shipping. 

As  soon  as  the  basic  items  of 
equipment  in  the  press  room  and 
other  areas  were  tentatively 
decided  upon,  studies  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Lockwood  Greene 
showing  possible  arrangements 
of  departments  and  equipment, 
taking  into  account  initial  cost, 
economy  of  operation,  proper 
relation  of  departments,  direct 
process  flow  and  provision  for 
adequate  expansion  of  all  the 
six  divisions  noted  above  to 
meet  future  production  require¬ 
ments.  The  problem  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  need  for  providing 
for  7-page  wide  presses  using 
printing  cylinders  13.67  inch  in 
diameter  and  10 '-6"  overall,  for 
handling  40  inch  diameter  paper 
rolls  7 '-6"  long,  and  for  instal¬ 
ling  other  equipment  on  a  pro¬ 
portionately  large  scale. 


Read 


THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT — Meticulous  planning  and  engineering  an  oners 
represented  in  this  utilitarian  arrangement  of  brick  and  mortar  for  thi  i  ? 
Providence  Gravure  Company's  plant  designed  by  Lockwood  Greeni  ' 

Engineers.  Chicag 

cagos 


The  decision  as  to  whether  a 
one-story  or  a  two  story  build¬ 
ing  was  best  for  this  type  of 
production  was  also  of  prime 
importance.  It  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  one  story  building 
for  the  roll  paper  storage  and  a 
two  story  building  for  the 
balance  of  the  plant  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  expansion  at  either 
end,  would  be  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution.  Incidentally,  the 
two  storj’  building  for  all  but 
the  paper  storage  area  required 
33,000  sq.  ft.  less  ground  area 
than  would  have  been  occupied 
by  a  completely  one  story  build¬ 
ing.  Possible  future  expansion  of 
the  two  story  building,  to  a 
minimum  of  double  the  plant  ca¬ 
pacity,  can  therefore  be  made 
within  the  ground  area  that 
would  have  been  required  by  the 
alternate  one  story  building. 

As  economy  of  operation  in 
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A  review  of  the  floor  plans *1 
will  show  a  continuous  flow  I 
from  the  receipt  of  copy  in  tht 
office,  through  the  art  office  and  ® 
up  the  connecting  stair  to  the 
photographic  area  on  the  2nd 
floor  with  its  cameras,  dark 
rooms,  and  film  preparation, 
through  the  sensitizing,  drying 
and  printing  of  the  carbon  tis¬ 
sue  and  on  to  the  layon  and 
developing  room  •where  the  car¬ 
bon  tissue  is  applied  to  the  i 
printing  cylinders  Avhich  have 
been  stripped  and  freshly  copper 
plated  after  having  been  re-  . 

turned  from  the  press  room,  j 
From  there  the  cylinders  pro-  ' 
ceed  through  the  etching  room  I 
and  on  to  the  press  room  for 
proofing,  then  to  the  finishing, 
re-etching  and  chrome  plating,  ^ 
and  back  to  the  press  room  for  j 
the  nevv  printing  run. 

The  rolls  of  paper  move  from 
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any  manufacturing  process  is  the  paper  storage,  where  they 


dependent  on  the  proper  se¬ 
quence  of  operations  and  flow  of 
material,  the  layout  of  the 
equipment  was  then  studied  with 
this  end  in  view.  The  resultant 
arrangement  is  shown  on  the  ac¬ 
companying  floor  plans  and 
cross  section. 


Continuous  Production  Flow 


The  one  story  roll  paper  stor¬ 
age  section  is  located  at  the  rear 
of  the  property  with  direct 
access,  at  platform  height,  from 
both  the  railroad  siding  and 
from  a  trucking  court.  The  two 
story  press  section  is  directly 
adjacent  to  the  roll  paper  stor¬ 
age  wdth  the  1st  floor  given  over 
to  the  press  roll  paper  reels, 
dolly  tracks,  stripping  platform, 
w’aste  paper  storage,  ink  stor¬ 
age,  and  various  electric  and 
mechanical  services  and  with  the 
2nd  floor  reserved  for  press 
units  and  operation,  a  future 
proof  press  and  an  ink  mixing 
room.  Another  two  story  sec¬ 
tion  houses  the  offices,  finished 
copy  storage  and  shipping, 
truck  dock  and  boiler  room  on 
the  1st  floor  and  the  photogra¬ 
phic  and  cylinder  preparation 
areas  on  the  2nd  floor  directly 
adjacent  to  the  press  operating 
floor. 


are  stacked  three  rolls  high  on 
end,  across  the  stripping  plat¬ 
form  and  by  dollies  on  tracks  to  i 
the  paper  reels  on  the  1st  floor  i 
level  from  which  the  paper  goes  ' 
through  a  dryer  on  the  ceiling  j 
and  then  the  paper  is  fed  to  the  ' 
presses  through  slots  in  the 
press  room  floor.  Bulk  ink  in  the 
required  colors  is  received  by 
tank  wagons  and  stored  in  large 
tanks  on  the  1st  floor,  then 
pumped  as  required  to  small 
mixing  tanks  directly  above  on 
the  press  room  level.  Solvent  is  , 
also  received  in  tank  wagons 
and  is  stored  in  underground  ^ 
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tanks  outside  the  building,  from 
which  it  is  pumped  up  to  the  ink 
mixing  room.  Provision  is  made 
for  receiving  ink  in  drums  for 
emergency  storage  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  special  colors.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  mixed  inks  to 
the  press  unit  fountains  is  by 
means  of  Bowser  pump  wagons. 
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Checking  Area 

The  flnished  copies  come  off 
the  press  folders  and  are  stacked 
by  flyboys  on  skids  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  area  from  whence  the 
skids  are  taken  on  jack  trucks 
to  the  automatic  freight  eleva¬ 
tor  and  down  to  the  storage 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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rHlCAGO  FIREWORKS 


Red,  Green  Streaks 
And  Purple  Prose 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Readers  of  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  have  been  treated  to  a 
full-blown  battle  between  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American,  with  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  newsroom  skir¬ 
mish  thrown  in. 

The  newspaper  rhubarb 
started  quietly  enough  with  the 
running  of  a  green  streak  along 
the  outside  of  page  one  of  the 
American  and  an  announcement 
atop  the  page  of  the  paper’s 
new  Green  Streak  edition  with 
final  stock  quotations. 

Green  Suggests  Money 

Green  had  been  selected,  it 
was  pointed  out,  because  the 
color,  according  to  Louis  Ches- 
kin,  president  of  the  Color  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  suggests  na¬ 
ture,  growth  and  money. 

“The  American’s  editors,”  the 
paper  said,  “feel  their  paper  is  a 
natural  for  Chicago,  is  growing 
with  Chicago,  and  is  closest  to 
Chicago’s  economic  pulse.” 

The  American  had  its  de¬ 
livery  trucks  painted  a  bright 
green. 

Promotion  ads  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  owns  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  followed. 

The  Daily  News  saw  red — 
redder  than  the  lines  carried  on 
its  final  markets  edition — labeled 
Red  Streak — and  its  other  edi¬ 
tions. 

In  a  full  page  ad  the  Daily 
News  said:  “Don’t  be  color 
blind  if  you’re  looking  for  the 
best  business  and  financial 
coverage  in  the  evening.” 

Then  the  Daily  News  sprang 
to  the  attack: 

Green  With  Envy 

“Another  evening  newspaper 
in  Chicago  has  been  green  with 
envy  for  years  about  the  super¬ 
lative  business  and  financial 
pages  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

“That  other  evening  news¬ 
paper — called  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can — actually  did  turn  green  a 
few  days  ago.  It  was  a  remark¬ 
able  admission  of  jealously.” 

The  News  said  it  printed  617 
column  inches  of  business  and 
financial  copy,  “nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  American’s.” 

The  same  ad  ran  the  next  day 
in  the  Daily  News’  affiliate,  the 
morning  Sun-Times,  and  in  the 
Vail  Street  Journal. 

editor  sc  publisher 


The  American  kept  plugging 
the  Green  Streak,  so  did  the 
Tribune.  Both  remained  silent 
about  the  Daily  News  outburst. 

E&P,  seeking  an  expression 
from  the  other  side,  asked 
Stuart  List,  American  publisher, 
for  his  reaction. 

‘Grateful  for  Help' 

“We’re  grateful  to  them  for 
being  so  helpful,”  he  said.  “It’s 
the  greatest  thing  that  has 
happened  to  the  American  since 
the  invention  of  the  typewriter. 

“If  I  should  be  talking  to  any 
of  their  executives  I’d  ask:  Do 
we  have  you  that  concerned? 

“Of  course  their  advertised 
figures  and  claims  of  exclusivity 
are  incorrect.” 

Mr.  List  said  he  is  “proud  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  in  relation  to  our  competi¬ 
tion  and  we’ve  done  it  without 
contests.” 

Another  Promotion 

In  another  ad  headed  “What 
a  difference  a  year  makes,”  the 
News  reproduced  an  American 
promotion  ad  which  appeared 
last  year  and  read,  “Show  us 
another  Chicago  newspaper  that 
won  3  out  of  4  top  AP  writing 
awards.” 

The  ad  shaded  out  the  faces 
of  three  American  staffers, 
leaving  the  picture  of  one,  Nor¬ 
man  Glubok,  a  reporter  and 
award  winner,  in  bold  relief. 
Glubok  recently  switched  to  the 
Daily  News. 

Answering  the  “show  us”  re¬ 
production,  the  News  said  Mr. 
Glubok  .  .  .  “decided  he’d  rather 
work  for  the  Daily  News  where 
awards  are  a  tradition.” 

Balance  of  the  ad  was  taken 
up  with  the  re-telling  of  the 
Daily  News  winning  three  out  of 
four  top  awards  in  the  Illinois 
Associated  Press  1963  news¬ 
writing  contest. 

Larry  Knott,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Daily  News  and 
Sun-Times,  both  owned  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  Jr.,  said: 

“This  just  goes  to  show  that 
there  is  strong  competition  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago.” 

He  got  in  his  own  licks,  this 
one  concerning  the  Tribune. 

Tiger  Rug  Offered 

“Sometime  ago  the  Tribune 
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came  out  with  a  promotion  ad 
saying  ‘win  a  genuine  tiger  skin 
rug.’  We’ve  got  the  answer  to 
that.” 

Called  a  “no-contest  contest,” 
the  Tribune  offered  advertisers 
and  agencies  a  tiger  skin  rug  as 
first  prize  and  five  $100  bills  to 
runners-up  for  the  closest  an¬ 
swers  to  the  question  of  how 
much  more  advertising  “muscle” 
will  the  Tribune  tiger  have  by 
the  end  of  1963  than  “those 
other  two  papers  put  together?” 

Mr.  Knott  has  designed  an  ad 
with  a  tiger  that  is  winking  over 
a  line  that  reads:  “Old  tiger’s 
never  die,  they  just  lose  their 
lines.”  The  ad  gives  figures 
showing  the  Daily  News  and 
Sun-Times  up  in  linage,  the 
Tribune  and  American  down. 

The  Tribune  claims  it  has 
gained  more  linage  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1963  than  the 
combined  competition. 

Larry  Fanning,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  News,  declared 
the  American’s  Green  Streak  is 
no  different  so  far  as  content 
than  it  was  before  the  green 
stripe  was  added. 

2  Newscasters  Resign 

The  other  hassle  broke  out  at 
WBBM-tv  where  newscasters 
Frank  Reynolds  and  Hugh  Hill 
resigned  over  differences  with 
John  Madigan,  news  director. 
Both  went  to  work  for  WBKB- 
tv,  an  ABC  affiliate. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  “we  have 
different  approaches  to  journal¬ 
ism;  it  is  time  to  leave.” 

Mr.  Hill  remarked:  “CBS 
policy  on  news  is  to  avoid  the 
controversial,  to  play  it  safe,  to 
go  down  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Reporters  aren’t  allowed  much 
freedom  any  more  and  I  can’t 
work  under  those  conditions.” 

Mr.  Madigan  declined  to  com¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Madigan  has  been  sharply 
critical  of  Chicago’s  newspapers 
in  a  monthly  broadcast.  He  is  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can. 


Dennis  Now  President 
Of  Halifax  Herald  Ltd. 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

G.  W.  Dennis  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Halifax  Herald 
Limited,  with  G.  McL.  Daley 
becoming  chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Dennis  is  also  publisher  of 
the  Chronicle-Herald  and  the 
Mail-Star. 

Lt.  Col.  I.  B.  MacCallum,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  assumes  also 
the  duties  of  managing  director, 
the  post  previously  held  by  Mr. 
Dennis.  L.  F.  Daley  was  named 
a  vicepresident.  F.  W.  Doyle, 
executive  editor,  and  A.  C. 
Griffin,  advertising  manager, 
were  elected  directors. 


Harris  Group’s 
Tri-Weekly  €k>es 
Daily  on  Nov.  1 

Camarillo,  Calif. 

The  thrice-a-week  Camarillo 
News  will  become  a  five-moming 
daily  Nov.  1,  covering  the 
coastal  valleys  of  Pleasant,  Simi 
and  Santa  Clara  in  Ventura 
County,  50  miles  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  Robert  L.  Cribb,  pub¬ 
lisher-owner,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Cribb  also  disclosed  he 
had  sold  a  major  interest  to  Pub¬ 
lishing  Enterprises  Inc.,  a  Kan- 
sas-Iowa  firm  owning  eight 
newspapers  and  four  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  He  will  remain  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  publishing 
the  Camarillo  News  and  its  sis¬ 
ter  publication,  the  twice-weekly 
Simi  Valley  Enterprise.  John  P. 
Harris  and  Peter  Macdonald,  of 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  head  of  the 
group  operation. 

The  News  will  become  the 
fourth  daily  in  Ventura  County 
and  the  only  morning  daily  be¬ 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  An  Associated  Press 
leased  wire  will  be  added  and  the 
30  employes  increased  to  about 
35.  The  News  has  been  averag¬ 
ing  8  pages  and  3700  circulation 
on  Monday,  20  to  32  pages  and 
13,000  Wednesday,  and  12  to  16 
pages  and  500  Friday.  All  cir¬ 
culation  is  by  carriers. 

The  News,  founded  in  1926  by 
Otto  Kitchen,  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Cribb  in  1961.  The  purchase 
involved  five  papers,  which  were 
consolidated. 

Aiding  in  expansion  of  the 
News  to  daily  will  be  editor  Ger¬ 
ald  E.  Olson,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  John  Barrett  and  mechanical 
superintendent  Ralph  Greene. 
The  paper  is  print^  on  a  32- 
page  Hoe  rotary. 

• 

Reporter  Doesn’t 
Enjoy  Adversity 

Brevard,  N.  C. 

“A  good  newspaperman  gets 
no  pleasure  out  of  reporting  the 
troubles  of  others  even  though 
he  must  often  do  so,”  University 
of  North  Carolina  journalism 
professor  Ken  Byerly  said  here, 
addressing  journalism  students 
at  Brevard  College  Oct.  3. 

“A  reporter  who  enjoys  see¬ 
ing  people  in  trouble,”  said 
Prof.  Byerly,  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  “has  a  tendency  to  be 
unfair.  This  will  reflect  in  his 
writing,  and  against  himself  and 
his  newspaper. 

“However,  it  is  not  true  that 
a  good  newspaperman  has  no 
friends,”  said  Prof.  Byerly.  “It 
is  just  that  he  can’t  let  his 
friends  influence  what  goes  in  or 
is  kept  out  of  his  newspaper.” 


Interpublic 
And  Williams 
Agencies  Join 

The  David  B.  Williams  Co. 
Inc.  has  joined  the  Interpublic 
Group  of  companies,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  David  B. 
Williams,  president  of  the  Wil¬ 
liams  organization,  and  Marion 
Harper  .Jr.,  president  of  Inter¬ 
public. 

The  joining  of  the  two  man¬ 
agement  companies  creates  a 
facility  in  the  marketing  com¬ 
munications  field  with  more  than 
7,000  employes  and  160  offices  in 
37  countries. 

The  Interpublic  Group  will  in¬ 
clude  the  advertising  agencies 
owned  by  Williams  —  Envin 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Inc.; 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  and  Erwdn 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Ltd., 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Williams  company  also  brings  to 
Interpublic  a  minority  interest 
in  Ervaco  Advertising  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  and  a  half  interest  in 
Erwin  W'asey  GmbH  of  West 
Germany. 

Estimated  billings  of  the  Wil¬ 
liams  agencies  for  1963  are  in 
excess  of  $80,000,000.  Interpub¬ 
lic  components  had  estimated 
billings  of  $413,000,000.  (J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  a  single 
agency,  has  billings  of  about 
$420,000,000.) 

David  Williams  said  it  seemed 
“altogether  natural”  to  join  with 
Interpublic  and  he  was  intrigued 
by  the  concept  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  business  de¬ 
veloped  by  Marion  Harper,  and 
brought  to  life  in  the  Interpub¬ 
lic  Group. 

Direction  for  the  Decade 

“I’m  convinced  that  this  is  the 
direction  the  agency  business 
will  be  taking  during  the  next 
decade,”  Mr.  Williams  said. 

Marion  Harper  commented : 
“The  move  is  a  major  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  Interpublic  concept 
—  which  calls  for  building  a 
diversified  group  of  marketing 
communications  services  wdth 
the  corporate  resources  of  a 
strong  management  company.” 

The  David  B.  Williams  com¬ 
pany  was  formerly  wholly- 
owned  by  David  B.  Williams  and 
his  father,  Howard  D.  Williams. 
All  stock  of  the  Interpublic 
Group  is  owned  by  employes  of 
the  parent  company  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  components,  and  the  Inter¬ 
public  Employe  Benefit  Plans. 
Along  with  other  assets,  the  ac¬ 
quisition  includes  substantial  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  securities  of 
companies  outside  the  communi- 
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CWO  &  O  INaiiied 

Cleveland 
The  Plain  Dealer  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Cresmer,  Woodw'ard,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc.,  of  New  York,  as 
its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  Corfield  Co.  of 
New  York  will  continue  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Plain  Dealer  in  East¬ 
ern  travel,  resort  and  trans¬ 
portation  advertising. 


cations  field. 

Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  Inc.  was  formed  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1957,  through  merger  of 
Erwin  Wasey  &  Company  Inc. 
and  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Inc.  Each 
agency  w'as  the  creation  of  pio¬ 
neers  in  advertising. 

The  Interpublic  Group  now 
consists  of  the  following  com¬ 
panies  with  their  own  separate 
managements  and  client  rosters: 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
Inc.;  McCann-Marschalk  (Com¬ 
pany  Inc.;  Pritchard,  Wood  & 
Partners  Limited;  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc.;  Johnstone  Inc.; 
Afamal  Advertising  (Pty)  Ltd. 
(South  Africa);  Communica¬ 
tions  Affiliates  Inc.,  consisting 
of  Infoplan,  an  international 
public  relations  company;  Mar- 
plan,  an  international  research 
service;  SCI,  a  U.  S.  sales  pro¬ 
motion  firm;  the  Institute  of 
Communications  Research  Inc., 
an  advertising  evaluation  serv’- 
ice;  and  McDonald  Re.search 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 


Sunday  Ads 
Boost  Dole’s 
Market  Share 

Parade  Magazine  has  released 
details  of  research  designed  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  a 
year-long  advertising  campaign 
which  was  virtually  exclusive  in 
Sunday  magazines. 

The  schedule  involved  15  four- 
color  ads  for  Dole  Pineapple 
Products  appearing  in  Parade, 
This  Week  and  local  Sunday 
magazines  from  May,  1962  to 
May  1963.  Dole’s  only  other  ad¬ 
vertising  during  this  period  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  pages  in  McCalVs. 

Warren  Reynolds,  assistant 
publisher  of  Parade,  said  that 
the  research  program,  conducted 
by  Audits  and  Surveys  Inc.,  was 
unknown  to  Dole  and  its  agency, 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding. 

The  survey  took  eight  months 
to  complete,  involved  research  in 
three  cities,  and  included  inter¬ 
views  with  1,500  consumers  and 
in-store  sales  audits  of  120 
supermarkets  checked  in  five 
“waves”  of  tw'o  months  each. 

Consumer  interviews  and 
store  audits  were  conducted  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  where  Dole’s  principal 
advertising  was  confined  to 
Parade  and  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  where  there  was  no  Sunday 
magazine  support. 


Readers  and  non-readers  of 
Parade  in  Dayton  and  Fort 
Worth  were  interviewed  to  check 
brand  awareness,  major  copy 
recall  and  purchase  intent.  Dole 
scored  impressive  advantages 
over  competitive  products  with ' 
Parade  readers  versus  non-i  ead- 
ers  in  all  three  categories. 

Store  audits  in  August,  1962 
were  taken  as  a  base  and  at  the 
peak  of  seasonal  sales  for  canned  j 
pineapple  products  in  the  * 
March-April  period  in  1963  Dole  j 
unit  sales  soared  61%  above  the  1 
August  level  compared  with  a 
much  more  modest  20%  gain 
for  all  other  brands.  4 

More  significantly,  eliminat-1 
ing  seasonal  influences,  Dole’s  ' 
unit  share-of-market  increased  ] 
27%  by  the  end  of  the  research  > 
period.  I 

In  Nashville,  which  was  used  I 
as  a  control  market.  Dole  share- 
of-market  actually  declined  9% 
during  the  year-long  period 
while  all  other  brands  showed 
slight  increases. 

Dole  officials  substantially  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  findings  closely 
paralleled  their  own  share-of- 
market  information.  ' 

Dole  is  continuing  heavy  use 
of  Sunday  magazines. 

Reg  Peloquin,  Parade’s  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said  the  research 
proves  that  sustained  advertis-  » 
ing  in  Sunday  newspaper  maga-  i 
zines  pays  off  in  actual  sales  , 
more  efficiently  and  more  imme¬ 
diately  than  in  any  other  me¬ 
dium.  I 
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Papers  Told  To  Woo  Ad  Copy  Writers 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Advertising  agency  copy- 
wTiters  don’t  like  writing  news- 
iraper  ad  copy  because  they 
think  newspapers  aren’t  exciting 
enough,  nor  “high  quality” 
like  magazines,  nor  as  effective 
as  television. 

Central  Region  Promotion 
Workshop  members  here  last 
w’eek  were  hit  with  those  dis¬ 
turbing  remarks  by  John  Wil¬ 
son,  copy  supervisor  at  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago,  on  a 
“talk-back”  program  with  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Bums,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  most  copy- 
wu’iters  regard  newspapers  as  a 
“gray  blob”  and  when  setting 
up  campaigns  they  never  think 
of  new'spapers. 

Cadillac  in  Papers 

Mr.  Burns  pointed  out  that 
the  Cadillac  people  have  built 
prestige  with  newspaper  ads  to 
which  Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  a 
lot  depends  on  how  much  crea¬ 
tive  men  or  copywriters  know 
about  a  product. 

“I  think  of  any  copy  man  who 


has  l)een  invited  to  a  newspaper 
ad  presentation,”  Mr.  Wilson 
said.  “Most  of  them  would  wel¬ 
come  more  information.  But 
most  newspaper  representatives 
don’t  visit  copy  men  to  tell  their 
story.” 

Other  media,  meanwhile,  are 
using  film  producers,  who  even 
package  themselves,  to  build  a 
high  class  image,  Mr.  Wilson 
remarked. 

They  give  copywriters  some¬ 
thing  to  nourish  their  egos, 
make  them  look  like  heroes, 
w’hich  is  a  “pretty  strong  thing 
to  go  against,”  he  said. 

Newspapers,  he  advised, 
should  keep  “socking  in”  fresh 
ideas  on  how  to  use  newspaper 
advertising.  “Sell  your  paper’s 
personalities,”  he  urged. 

.4ssuming  Too  Much 

“It’s  wrong  to  automatically 
assume  that  we’re  going  to  go 
with  tv,”  Mr.  Wilson  said. 

“Newspapers  should  live  up 
to  their  name.  Give  us  news  of 
your  techniques.  Don’t  let  your 
product  be  stereotyped  in  the 
minds  of  art  directors,  copy¬ 


writers  and  media  men.  Push 
four-color  ROP  more.  Most  \ 
agency  people  think  it  is  chancy, 
that  good  reproduction  is  doubt¬ 
ful. 

“Don’t  depend  on  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  talk  individually 
with  copy  writers,  but  keep  a  i 
steady  flow  of  ammunition  going  ! 
to  the  agencies.  j 

“Come  up  with  some  answers 
instead  of  the  old  tired  lines 
about  coverage.  Get  next  to  the  | 
guys  who  make  the  ads,  do  it  in 
your  own  language  with  adver¬ 
tising,  not  figurizing.” 

• 

Jerald  Clemans  Dies; 
Scripps-Howard  Aide 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Jerald  D.  Clemans,  66,  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization,  died  Oct 
5,  in  a  hospital  here. 

Mr.  Clemans  was  at  different  « i 
times  secretary  to  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard,  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  and  worked  for  the 
Cleveland  Press.  Scripps-How- 
ard  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  New  York  Telegram. 
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GOLDKN  dozen  IX-1963 

How  U.S.  Ad  Agency 
Goes  International 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Charles  Evans  Claggert,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chairman,  and  John  H. 
Leach,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  international  division  and 
a  director  of  the  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  St.  Louis, 
stopped  off  in  New  York  briefly 
the  other  day  on  their  way  to 
Europe. 

After  meeting  the  press  they 
flew  via  Alitalia,  a  client,  to 
Milan.  The  trip  also  included 
Paris,  where  on  Oct.  4,  they  an¬ 
nounced  formation  of  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  linking  the 
United  States,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy.  Mr.  Claggert 
called  it  “a  major  venture  for 
development  of  the  international 
market.” 

Four  Agencies  Coinbineci 

Four  agencies  combined  to 
form  Publicis,  Gardner,  Butler 
e  Stip  Spa,  which  will  be  in 
operation  early  in  1964.  Besides 
Gardner,  those  in  the  new  com¬ 
bination  are  Publicis,  the  largest 
advertising  agency  in  France; 
Butler  &  Gardner  Ltd.,  Gard¬ 
ner’s  London  affiliate;  and  Studio 
Tecnico  Italiano  Pubblicita  of 
Milan,  Italy,  known  as  STIP. 

Serving  as  president  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  new  agency 
will  be  Filippo  Theodoli,  vice- 
president  and  account  super¬ 
visor  on  Alitalia  in  Gardner’s 
New  York  office.  Mr.  Theodoli  is 
a  native  of  Italy,  where  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  Palazzo  Ser- 
bello,  a  16th  century  palace  in 
Milan. 

Two  years  ago  the  St.  Louis 
agency  took  its  first  interna¬ 
tional  step,  when  a  substantial 
interest  was  acquired  in  the  long 
established  firm  of  Basil  Butler, 
Ltd.,  London. 

Mr.  Claggert  has  a  blueprint 
for  international  expansion  that 
runs  through  1975. 

“By  then  we  expect  to  have 
complete  international  facilities 
that  will  enable  us  to  do  business 
directly  all  over  the  world,”  he 
said. 

Office  in  London 

Now  Gardner  has  an  inter¬ 
national  office  in  London  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  accounts  in  Great 
Britain  and  all  through  Europe. 
It  is  supervised  by  Derek  Read. 
Mr.  Read  has  a  counterpart  in 
St.  Louis  in  Bruce  Swigert,  who 
directs  business  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  across 
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the  Pacific.  Contemplated  is  an 
office  in  Panama,  and  then  steps 
lead  toward  either  Japan  or 
Australia. 

“But  first  we  will  build  solidly 
in  Europe,”  Mr.  Claggert  con¬ 
tinued.  “Before  we  turn  to  our 
own  offices  in  South  America  we 
will  have  offices  in  Belgium  and 
in  Spain,  for  example.” 

And,  under  the  Claggert  time¬ 
table,  before  taking  that  first 
international  step  two  years  ago, 
the  Gardner  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  was  established  firmly  in 
the  United  States.  Founded  by 
the  late  Herbert  S.  Gardner,  the 
agency  had  about  $1,500,000  in 
annual  billings  when  Mr.  Clag¬ 
gert  joined  it  in  1931  as  a  copy¬ 
writer.  He  was  freshly  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Princeton,  had 
planned  a  law  career,  but  the 
depression  swung  him  into  ad¬ 
vertising  where  the  prospects  for 
immediate  money  seemed  and 
proved  to  be  brighter. 

His  First  Ad 

The  first  ad  young  Claggert 
wrote  for  the  Granite  City  Steel 
Co.,  won  a  $50  prize.  He  moved 
steadily  upwards,  through  the 
radio  department  in  1935,  which 
he  organized,  to  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  1940  vicepresident  in 
1942,  member  of  the  board  of 
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directors  in  1950,  president  in 
1955  and  chairman  of  the  board 
in  1959. 

In  the  past  seven  years  under 
Mr.  Claggert’s  presidency,  Gard¬ 
ner’s  billings  more  than  tripled, 
increasing  from  $17,000,000  to 
$52,000,000  in  the  domestic  field. 
Now  it  is  $55,000,000  including 
the  international  business. 

Gardner’s  billings  are  divided 
(as  of  1962)  14%  newspapers; 
17%  magazines;  9%  radio;  33% 
tv;  3%  outdoor;  7%  business 
publications;  5%  farm  publica¬ 
tions;  4%  P.O.S.;  and  8%  other 
media.  Among  large  newspaper 
users  are  the  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co.;  Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.,  which  has  made  extremely 
successful  use  of  ROP  color 
opening  new  territory  for  Busch 
Bavarian  Beer  in  the  southwest; 
the  DX-Sunray  Oil  Co.,  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  and  the  Pet  Milk  Co., 
whose  Sego  has  now  become  a 
major  contender  to  Metrecal  as 
a  dietary  supplement. 

Besides  adding  new  clients  to 
its  list,  Gardner’s  explosive  re¬ 
cent  growth  has  been  fired  by 
the  success  achieved  in  intro¬ 
ducing  new  products  for  long 
standing  accounts.  During  the 
past  seven  years,  14  new  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  successfully 
tested,  launched  and  expanded 
either  regionally  or  nationally. 
One  was  washed  out  in  test  mar¬ 
kets. 

Introducing  New  Products 

An  outstanding  example  of 
the  introduction  of  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  way  advertising 
helps  to  make  it  successful,  was 
how  Gardner  handled  Purina’s 
Dog  Chow.  It  was  first  tested  in 
1957  and  today  is  Number  1  in 
its  field. 

Gardner  is  very  thorough  and 
efficient  in  choosing  new  clients. 
“Choice”  is  the  correct  word. 
The  agency’s  top  management 
first  decides  what  field  it  feels 
it  is  best  suited  to  enter,  one 
that  does  not  conflict  with  any 
present  accounts.  Then  it  sur¬ 
veys  the  field  to  pick  the  com¬ 
pany  preferred.  That  company 
is  subjected  to  deep  research,  be¬ 
fore  a  team  from  the  agency  is 
assigned  as  a  task  force  to  try 
to  make  it  a  client. 

Paul  Visser  heads  up  the  new 
business  department.  Different 
men  make  up  each  task  force. 
Usually  each  one  consists  of  two 
or  more  creative  executives,  a 
marketing  man,  media  expert, 
and  an  account  executive. 

Two  years,  for  instance,  were 
spent  studying  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  problems,  before 


Gardner  interested  and  obtained 
the  account  of  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  for  its  Roi-Tan 
cigars.  One  of  its  newest  clients, 
Gardner  is  already  advertising 
Roi-Tans  in  a  combination  news¬ 
paper  and  spot-tv  campaign.  In 
newspapers,  sports  pages  are 
specified.  Other  recently  ac¬ 
quired  clients  include  Stephan 
F.  Whitman  &  Son,  maker  of 
Whitman’s  chocolates,  and 
Hamilton  Cosco,  Inc.,  children’s 
furniture. 

The  First  Step 

A  strong  domestic  establish¬ 
ment,  according  to  Mr.  Claggert, 
is  the  first  step  in  going  inter¬ 
national.  What  builds  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  strength  is  to  have 
the  company  owned  and  operated 
by  its  employees,  he  believes. 

“At  Gardner,  the  policy  is  that 
no  one  employee  can  own  more 
than  15%  of  the  outstanding 
shares,”  Mr.  Claggert  explained. 
“We  want  our  company  run  by 
ability,  rather  than  by  stock 
ownership.” 

There  are  78  stockholders  at 
present,  among  the  400  em¬ 
ployees.  About  308  of  the  staff 
are  located  in  St.  Louis.  There 
are  four  in  the  Hollywood  office, 
and  the  balance  are  in  New 
York. 

“Of  Course,  the  key  that  first 
opens  the  door  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  field  is  to  have  clients  who 
are  marketing  their  product  all 
over  the  world,”  Mr.  Claggert 
said.  “We  were  fortunate  in  that 
respect. 

“Dere  &  Co.,  of  Moline,  sells 
its  agricultural  equipment  all 
over  Europe,  South  America 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  the 
world.  Ralston  Purina  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  into  Europe,  Latin 
America,  Central  America  and 
Asia.  Pet  Milk  is  also  going  in¬ 
ternational.  You  can  buy  Sheaf- 
fer  pens  practically  everywhere. 
Indeed,  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen 
Co.  is  now  building  a  plant  in 
Europe. 

“The  Monsanto  Chemical  Co., 
is  world  wide  as  are  the  ethical 
products  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co., 
which  we  handle.  Then  there  are 
Alitalia  and  the  Venice  Tourist 
Bureau  among  other  accounts 
that  would  be  considered  inter¬ 
national.  I  would  say  there  are 
at  least  10  of  our  43  clients  that 
are  doing  an  international  busi¬ 
ness.” 

7  New  Accounts 

In  1962  the  Butler  &  Gardner 
billings  were  over  $3,000,000 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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When  Is  a  Salesman 
NOT  a  Salesman? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Advertising  Manager,  New  York  Post 


“What  are  you  planning  to 
run  this  week,  Mr.  Merchant?” 

Implicit  in  that  sentence  is 
the  basic  challenge  facing  news¬ 
paper  sales  executives.  The 
“What  are  you  planning  .  .  .” 
opening  gambit  distinguishes  the 
service  call  from  the  sales  call. 
It  is  the  mark  of  an  order-taker 
not  a  salesman.  It  leaves  the 
initiative  with  the  advertiser 
who  is  rarely  in  a  position  to 
know  how  to  fully  exploit  a  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper’s  sales  poten¬ 
tial. 

Breaking  the  bottleneck  of 
routine  order  taking  and  con¬ 
verting  the  salesman’s  expensive 
outside  calls  into  creative  sell¬ 
ing  ad-ventures  is  the  prime 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  Retail  Division.  To 
this  end  the  Bureau  not  only 
provides  a  formidable  array  of 
selling  tools  but  conducts  on  the 
spot  workshops  for  member 
newspapers  which  demonstrate 
their  use. 

Mark  Arnold,  the  Bureau’s 
peripetetic  Retail  &  Classified 
Division  vicepresident,  has 
reams  of  case  histories  showing 
tangible  results  stemming  from 
the  effective  use  of  the  “Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities, 
the  Quickie  Pad,  the  Linage 
Booster,  and  the  other  sales  ma¬ 
terial  developed  by  the  Bureau. 

Quickie  Pad  Sells 

He  told  us  about  Ron  Ken¬ 
nedy,  a  young  salesman  with  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram,  who  caught  the  drift  of 
how  his  auto  accounts  could 
build  their  share  of  the  market. 
He  grabbed  the  little  Quickie 
Pad  which  has  a  tissue  overlay 
which  enables  the  salesman  to 
plot  the  anticipated  sales  in  a 
given  product  vs.  the  merchant’s 
advertising  effort.  On  his  first 
call,  a  presentation  to  a  local 
Pontiac  dealer  who  had  pulled 
out  of  newspapers  and  gone  into 
radio,  he  succeeded  in  selling 
the  dealer  a  half-page  ad  in  two 
colors. 

“Subsequently,”  Mr.  Arnold 
told  us,  “Roy  Reisinger,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  has  mailed  us  a  total 
of  16  ads — 7  full  pages  and  9 
half  pag^es — which  have  come 
into  the  paper  through  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  efforts  with  the  Pontiac 
dealer  and  with  other  new 
accounts.” 


No  doubt  Ron  Kennedy  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  selling  arsenal  Mr. 
Arnold’s  graphic  “invisible  ink” 
query  aimed  at  radio  and  tv 
advertisers.  It  goes  like  this: 
“Mr.  Merchant,  how  would  you 
like  to  have  your  advertisement 
printed  in  a  form  of  invisible 
ink  which  had  the  unique  prop¬ 
erty  of  becoming  visible  for  1 
minute  between  5:59  P.M.  and 
6  P.M.  That’s  what  you’re  get¬ 
ting  with  your  spot  radio  or  tv 
buy.” 

Timetable  Helps  Merchant 

One  of  the  most  dynamic  sales 
tools  in  the  Bureau’s  kit,  the 
Retail  Timetable,  has  provided 
the  basis  for  much  sophisticated 
retail  selling  as  opposed  to  order 
taking.  By  charting  records  of 
retail  purchases  by  classification 
and  by  Federal  Reserve  district 
areas,  the  device  enables  the 
salesman  to  show  the  merchant 
where  he  should  place  his  ad¬ 
vertising  emphasis  in  a  given 
period. 

A  recent  survey  of  282  large 
retail  stores  by  the  Bureau 
pointed  up  the  fact  that  50%  or 
more  of  departments  were  kept 
in  the  dark  so  far  as  informing 
the  public  about  what  they  were 
selling  in  a  given  month.  Yet 
the  timetable  shows  that  im¬ 
portant  purchases  were  being 
made  in  these  “dark”  areas  in 
the  communities  where  these 
stores  are  located.  By  focussing 
a  little  light  on  these  depart¬ 
ments,  the  stores  could  have 
achieved  a  better  share  of  the 
market. 

When  Don  Stewart,  retail 
salesman  for  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times,  made  the 
Timetable  Presentation  to  the 
Builders  Center  he  garnered  the 
total  ad  budget  for  the  year. 
“Is  Don  enthusiastic?”  is  the 
rhetorical  question  posed  by 
Charles  Garvey,  ad  director. 

Selling  with  a  plan  is  some¬ 
thing  merchants  like.  “Retailers 
ask  for  help,”  says  Mark  Arn¬ 
old,  “and  it’s  our  business  to 
supply  it.” 

Flip-Board  Presentation 

A  new  “Timetable  of  Retail 
Opportunities”  issued  this  week 
— the  13th  edition,  by  the  way — 
is  a  flip-board  presentation  with 
art  and  capsuled  sales  logic  for 
use  with  retail  advertising  pros¬ 


pects.  The  different  cards  sug¬ 
gest  coordination  of  displays 
on-the-floor  to  close  sales  the  ads 
begin;  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  correct  timing;  and 
quotes  retail  ad  managers  on  the 
value  of  planning. 

Among  those  quoted  are  Joan 
Van  de  Erve,  Famous-Barr,  St. 
Louis;  John  Lucas,  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.;  and  Harry  Markson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ribyat’s  Fine  Furniture, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  winner  of  a 
Brand  Names  Foundation 
Award. 

“A  year  ago,  we  decided  to 
try  the  BoA’s  planned  adver¬ 
tising  program,”  John  R.  Pegg, 
Chester  Pegg  Jewelry  Co.  of 
London,  Ont.,  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing,  “After  one  year,  we  have 
realized  a  30%  increase  in  our 
business.” 

A  market  target  table  gives 
month-by-month  average  family 
purchases  by  store  and  by  mer¬ 
chandise  line,  A  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  calendar  and  work 
sheet  is  provided  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1963  to  January  1965.  For 
each  month  spaces  are  provided 
to  set  departmental  sales  goals, 
decide  how  much  should  be  in¬ 
vested  in  advertising  dollars, 
column  inches,  and  percent  of 
sales,  and  to  decide  exactly  what 
to  promote. 

*  «  * 

DON’T  COPY  COPY! 

Advertising  salesman  Sam 
Mitchell  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register  was  featured 
recently  in  Home  Furnishings 
Daily  for  an  advertising  job  he 
supervised  for  a  local  appliance 
firm. 

Jessee  Appliance  Co.  moved 
83  major  appliances  in  three 
days  from  an  ad  carried  in  two 
consecutive  issues  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter.  This  was  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
formula : 

“Don’t  copy  the  other  fellow’s 
advertising  technique.  Make  the 
ad  a  direct,  clear  communication 
between  the  store  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  keep  it  simple,  under¬ 
standable  and  believable  and  it 
will  produce  for  you.” 

To  which  he  added:  “We  had 
a  good  story  and  right  prices. 
We  sold  them  honestly.” 

Jessee  has  been  a  heavy  news¬ 
paper  advertiser  during  his 
three  decades  of  business  in  the 
appliance  field. 

• 

Cook  Book  in  Ads 

Betty  Crocker’s  Cook  Book, 
from  General  Mills,  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  with  full  page  four- 
color  ads  Oct.  6  in  This  Week 
and  Parade,  plus  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  Journal.  The  advertising 
agency  is  Knox  Reeves  of  Min¬ 
neapolis. 
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The  agency  acquired  seven  new 
accounts  in  1963.  J 

Publicis,  one  of  those  joining 
in  the  latest  international  move, 
is  generally  acknowledged  as 
the  leading  French  advertising 
and  marketing  agency.  Its  bill- 
ings  exceed  $20,000,000,  or  about 
4%  of  the  total  French  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures.  Renault,  the 
automobile  manufactui’er,  was 
this  agency’s  most  recent  ac¬ 
quisition. 

STIP,  the  fourth  agency  in  the  f 
new  combination,  has  tripled  its 
business  in  the  last  two  years. 
Currently  its  annual  billings  are 
about  $1,250,000.  Clients  in 
Italy  include  Ciba,  the  Swiss 
drug  house,  and  Telefunken  of 
Germany. 

From  Missouri 

Engineering  this  international 
venture  is  Mr.  Claggert,  who 
was  born  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
in  1908.  The  family  moved  to 
St,  Louis,  when  Charles  was 
eight,  and  he  was  educated  at 
the  St.  Louis  Country  Day 
School. 

When  Charles  was  six  years 
old,  he  got  polio  during  the 
epidemic  on  Fisher’s  Island,  off 
Connecticut,  in  1914,  and  became 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
He  spent  over  a  year  in  New 
York  hospitals,  and  today  walks 
with  the  aid  of  two  canes. 

This  illness  has  never  been  a 
real  handicap  to  Mr.  Claggert 
or  his  career  however.  Nor  has 
it  interfered  with  his  interest 
in  sports.  While  he  w'as  still  in 
school  in  1923,  he  started  work¬ 
ing  nights  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  He  wrote  sports 
and  feature  stories. 

At  Princeton,  he  won  a  post 
on  the  Press  Club,  which  han¬ 
dles  all  news  with  a  Princeton, 
N.J.  date  line.  The  lucky  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  club  at  Princeton 
can  make  as  high  as  $10,000 
during  their  Senior  year.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Mr.  Claggert  had 
to  be  operated  on  for  appendi¬ 
citis  before  his  Senior  year,  got 
behind  in  his  studies,  and  had 
to  quit  the  Press  Club  to  gradu¬ 
ate  with  his  class. 

Even  so,  he  made  the  160- 
pound  University  crew  as  cox- 
wain,  and  in  his  Senior  year  was 
captain  of  the  gymnastic  team 
and  on  the  board  of  athletic 
control.  As  a  g^ymnast,  young 
Claggert,  after  he  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  Gardner  in  St. 
Louis,  reached  the  final  qualify¬ 
ing  rounds  for  the  1932  Olympic 
team.  Today  he  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  hunter  and  fisherman. 
He  is  a  member  of  Cuivre,  one 
of  the  most  famous  duck  hunting 
clubs  in  the  country. 
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Written  Agreement 
With  Agency  Advised 


Members  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  are  be¬ 
ing  advised  to  sign  written 
agreements  with  advertising 
agencies. 

Frank  Har\ey,  General  Foods 
Corporation,  and  chairman  of 
the  ANA  advertising  adminis¬ 
trative  control  committee,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  survey  Sept.  26 
at  an  ANA  Workshop  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  ANA  board  and  is  being 
published  for  distribution  to 
members,  he  said. 

357  Agencies  Respond 

The  analysis  showed  that  out 
of  357  companies  responding, 
161  reported  they  had  no  writ¬ 
ten  agreements.  Of  196  com¬ 
panies  with  agreements,  109 
were  submitted  to  the  ANA.  Of 
those  who  submitted  agreements, 
51  had  budgets  from  $1,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  and  30  had  budgets 
under  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Harvey 
considered  the  109  represented 
“a  good  cross-section  of  adver¬ 
tisers.”  He  called  the  study  “the 
most  comprehensive  in  this  area 
that  has  ever  been  published.” 


COPY  EDITOR 
OPPORTUNITY 

Wanted  by  The  Washington  Post — 
An  ambitions  young  man  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience  who  is  good  at 
writing  headlines  and  reading  copy 
and  is  willing  to  have  a  tryout  to 
prove  it  to  the  Post’s  editors.  Write 
L.  B.  Rock,  Jr.,  personnel  director, 
who  used  to  be  a  copy  editor  himself. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

1515  L  St.  N.  W. 
W’ashington  5,  D.  C. 


The  first  agency  service  con¬ 
sidered  was  “creative  production 
and  supervisory  services  for 
commissionable  media.”  The  first 
subdivision  was  “finished  art 
work,  photography,  comprehen¬ 
sive  layouts  and  mechanicals, 
etc.”  Seventeen  agencies  charge 
at  cost  plus  17.65%,  the  survey 
showed. 

“Agency  services  change  in 
response  to  changing  conditions 
and  advertiser  demands,”  Mr. 
Harvey  said.  “For  example, 
when  buying  network  tv  shows, 
the  practice  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  for  the  networks  and 
stations  to  have  one  price  that 
covers  both  time  and  talent. 

“Since  many  advertisers  pay 
their  agencies  different  amounts 
for  commission  on  time  and  tal¬ 
ent  —  17.65%  on  net  time  cost 
and  only  15%  on  net  talent  cost 
—  the  one  all-inclusive  amount 
billed  by  the  networks  or  sta¬ 
tions  can  present  a  problem.  Yet 
none  of  the  agreements  received 
specifically  stated  how  such  a 
situation  should  be  treated. 

“Should  the  agency  consider 
the  entire  amount  as  time  and 
thereby  receive  17.65%  of  the 
total  or  should  it  be  broken  into 
two  reasonable  segments  so  that 
some  part  of  it  is  considered 
talent  on  which  the  agency 
would  receive  only  15% ?” 

Detailed  Letter  Advised 

Mr.  Harvey  said  he  mentioned 
this  matter  to  illustrate  the  type 
of  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  advertising  business  that 
may  require  revising  the  letter 
of  agreement. 

“Having  an  agreement  does 
not  in  itself  guarantee  good  ad¬ 
vertising  or  satisfactory  agency 
services.  It  is  just  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  starting-off  point  of  a 
good  working  relationship.  How¬ 
ever,  such  a  foundation  can  be 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THi  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


AGENCY  RECEPTION — In  Detroit,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  agency  had  7S 
guests,  mostly  from  newspaper  representative  firms,  at  a  party  when 
Lincoln-Mercury's  increased  print  schedules  were  announced.  Pictured, 
left  to  right,  are:  Robert  Hill,  secretary  of  Detroit  Chapter,  AANR; 
J.  C.  Wilson,  media  director  of  the  agency;  Robert  Dearth,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  agency;  and  Lou  Rich,  from  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 


1 


an  important  factor  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  association. 

“In  my  opinion  there  should 
be  not  only  a  letter  of  agreement 
between  the  advertiser  and 
agency,  but  I  strongly  feel  it 
should  be  a  detailed  one  which 
attempts  to  cover  every  circum¬ 
stance  dealing  with  agency  serv¬ 
ices  and  compensation.” 

While  it  is  impossible  to  fore¬ 
see  and  provide  for  all  circum¬ 
stances  that  might  arise,  Mr. 
Harvey  said  w’ritten  agreements 
would  “reduce  misunderstand¬ 
ings  to  a  minimum.”  He  re¬ 
ported  that,  when  he  was  in  the 
agency  business,  he  made  it  a 
practice  to  discuss  with  clients 
how  the  account  w'as  to  be  han¬ 
dled  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Reasons  for  No  Contract 

Mr.  Harvey  said  he  believed 
there  were  two  main  reasons 
why  some  advertisers  have  not 
“stressed  the  issue  of  having 
comprehensive  discussions  in  es¬ 
tablishing  agency  agreements”: 
(1)  they  feel  they  are  “not 
qualified  to  discuss  agency  serv¬ 
ices  and  compensation  provi¬ 
sions  on  equal  terms”;  (2)  they 
believe  “the  lack  of  rules  gives 
them  a  wedge  in  negotiations.” 

“Establishing  an  agreement 
does  not  only  afford  the  means 
of  having  legal  protection,  but 
more  importantly,  establishing 
an  agreement  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  advertiser 
and  the  agency  to  freely  ex¬ 
change  viewpoints  on  their  phil¬ 
osophy  of  agency  services  and 
compensation,”  Mr.  Harvey  said. 
“Such  discussions  are  the  means 
for  both  parties  understanding 
more  intimately  the  problems 
and  circumstances  affecting  each 
other’s  business.  And,  with  such 
an  understanding,  the  odds  are 
favorable  for  developing  an 
ag^reement  that  is  equitable  and 
workable  for  both  parties.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harvey 
stated  “the  practice  followed  by 
some  agencies  of  demanding 
that  all  clients  must  follow 
standardized  policies,  in  my 
opinion,  is  obsolete. 


“Agency  policy  should  be  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  meet  the  indi-  I 
vidual  requirements  of  each  j 
client,”  Mr.  Harvey  said. 

• 

Ramblers  Bow 
In  Big  Ad  Push 

American  Motors  started  Oct 
2  using  2,730  newspapers  for 
full-color  and  black  and  white 
ads  to  introduce  Rambler  Amer-  ■ 
leans,  Classic  6’s,  Classic  V-8’s  * 
and  Ambassadors.  Fred  W, 
Adams,  director  of  automotive  ^ 
marketing,  called  it  the  “biggest 
campaign  in  the  company’s  his-  I 
tory.” 

The  ROP  color  pages  will  be 
in  100  newspapers.  The  schedule  j 
is  placed  by  Geyer,  Morey,  Bal¬ 
lard  Inc.  John  F.  Henry  Jr. 
senior  vicepresident,  is  account 
supervisor  in  the  Detroit  office. 

• 

Ohio  Ad  Executives 
Elect  Donald  Smith 

Columbus,  Ohio  * 

Donald  M.  Smith  of  the  Chilli- 
cothe  Gazette  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Ad-  • 
vertising  Executives  Association 
at  the  annual  advertising  clinic 
last  weekend. 

Ivan  R.  Hessen  of  the  Tiffin  , 
Advertiser-Tribune  was  elected  1 
vicepresident;  Gordon  Gardner,  I 
Columbus  Dispatch  and  Citizen-  I 
Journal,  secretary;  Herbert  G.  f 
Wyman,  Toledo  Times  and  i 
Blade,  treasurer;  and  Robert 
Reider,  Bowling  Green  Sentinel  ■, 
Tribune,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

• 

Manager  of  Research 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  W,  Klingelsmith  has 
become  manager  of  marketing  « 
and  research  for  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  He  joined  the  de¬ 
partment  in  1960  as  research 
specialist  in  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion. 
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RCA  Roto  Ad 
Scores  with 


tv  Dealers 


Because  of  dealer  enthusiasm 
resulting  in  advance  orders  for 
tv  color  sets,  the  RCA  4-color 
supplement  campaign  Sept.  29 
was  a  success  before  the  first  of 
the  ad  was  seen,  according  to 
Jack  M.  Williams,  vicepresident, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
of  RCA  Sales  Corporation. 

“Our  determined  and  constant 
campaign  to  promote  color  has 
finally  resulted  in  the  new  medi¬ 
um  being  firmly  accepted  by  the 
industry  and  the  buying  public,” 
Mr.  Williams  told  the  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  of  New  York, 
Oct.  1. 

The  $7,000,000  RCA  fall  cam¬ 
paign  included  an  eight-page 
supplement  costing  $1,000,000. 
It  was  distributed  with  211 
newspapers  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  33,000,000. 

Raymond  W.  Saxon,  president 
of  the  sales  corporation,  told  the 
same  meeting  that  this  year  con¬ 
sumers  will  spend  at  least  $750,- 
000,000  for  color  tv  sets. 

“When  you  get  11,000,000 
dealers  to  back  you  on  a  sales 
promotion,  you  can  be  assured 


of  all  families  in 

Wilmington,  DELAWARE 


are  your  potential  customers 
when  you  advertise  in  the 
News- Journal  Papers 
. . .  whose  Single-Rate  Plan 
makes  penetration  of  this  high 
buy-ability  market  surprisingly 
economical 
For  details  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  or 
Neiws-Journ«l  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


SUCCESS  IN  COLOR — Seen  at  Sales  Executives  Club  meeting  in  New 
York  when  RCA's  big  rotogravure  ad  supplement  for  color  tv  sets  was 
the  No.  I  topic:  Left  to  right — W.  L.  Rothenberger,  RCA  eastern  sales 
manager;  Robert  Barker,  RCA  account  supervisor  at  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.;  and  Bruce  H.  Logan,  president  of  Preprint  Corporation. 


of  success,”  Mr.  Williams  said. 
He  cited  as  an  example  of  this 
dealer  support  the  case  of  the 
175  dealers  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  who  added  small  town 
papers  to  the  list  of  11  papers 
scheduled  by  the  factory-paid 
campaign,  placed  by  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

Mr.  Williams  was  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  the  day  the  supplement  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  Virginian-Pilot. 
The  Harrj'  Price  stores  immedi¬ 
ately  began  receiving  telephone^ 
calls,  he  said,  although  they  were 
closed  on  Sunday. 

• 

Salute  to  Emperor 

His  Imperial  Majesty  Haile 
Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
was  welcomed  to  the  United 
States  on  his  State  Visit  in  a 
page  advertisement  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  11  sponsors  whose  names 
were  listed  are :  Grove  Shepherd 
Wilson  &  Kruge,  Inc.;  Irving 
Trust  Company;  Mann-Kline, 
Inc.;  Mobil  Oil  East  Africa 
Limited;  Page  Communications 
Engineers,  Inc.;  Parsons  & 
Whittemore  -  Lyddon  Organiza¬ 
tion;  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Reynolds  Construction 
Company;  Rudd-Melikian,  Inc.; 
Shell  in  the  Empire  of  Ethiopia ; 
and  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 


General  Cigar  Gives 
Reichart  New  Duties 

George  B.  Reichart,  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  General  Cigar 
Co.,  has  been  elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  as¬ 
sumes  the  added  responsibility 
of  the  company’s  Escalante  Divi¬ 
sion’s  advertising. 

Ralph  Armstrong  has  been 
appointed  marketing  manager 
for  the  Escalante  Division  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  General 
Cigar  Division  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Armstrong  also  is  in  charge 
of  all  phases  of  promotion  of 
General  Cigar’s  Pavilion  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair. 

Mr.  Reichart  first  joined  Gen¬ 
eral  Cigar  in  1936  as  a  salesman 
in  Los  Angeles  upon  his  return 
from  Foochow,  China,  where  he 
had  spent  a  year  and  a  half  as 
English  tutor  to  a  Chinese 
family.  After  becoming  West 
Coast  Sales  Manager  in  1951, 
Mr.  Reichart  came  to  company 
headquarters  in  New  York  as 
advertising  manager  in  1957. 

Mr.  Armstrong  joined  General 
Cigar  early  this  year  after  being 
closely  associated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  through  its  advertising 
agency.  Young  &  Rubicam. 

• 

13  Shows  Buying 
Daily  tv  Listings 

Thirteen  shows  are  buying 
boldface  listings  in  the  tv  sec¬ 
tion  of  41  daily  newspapers, 
Paul  Masterson,  vicepresident 
of  National  TV  Log  Inc.,  said 
this  week.  A  year  ago  four 
shows  were  buying  the  service. 

Latest  to  pay  the  $123.38  line 
rate  for  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  11,000,000  are  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  Consolidated 
Cigar  Co.  Contracts  cover  Ford’s 
ABC  “Arrest  &  Trial”  and  NBC 
“Hazel”  shows  and  Consolidated 
Cigrar’s  “Sid  Caesar  &  Edie 
Adams  Show”  on  ABC. 


Borden  Puts  S 
New  Product ; 
Push  in  Print  i 

Newspapers  figure  largely  in 
the  Borden  Company’s  plans  to 
set  off  a  new-product  explosioa 
in  the  remaining  months  of  1963. 

Before  the  year  is  out,  35 
new  food  products  will  hav« 
been  launched  in  test  marketi, 
introduced  in  selected  new  mar¬ 
kets  or  put  into  national  dig-, 
tribution.  i 

Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  i 
Shenfield  has  already  scheduled 
splash  ads  in  newspapers  for 
Borden’s  Danish  Margarine  and 
Borden’s  Kava,  a  low-caffein  in¬ 
stant  coffee. 

Spot  television  and  a  satura¬ 
tion  coupon  drop  will  also  be 
used  in  the  agency’s  plans. 

Other  agencies  involved  in  the 
new-product  campaigns  are: 

Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York 

—  Instant  Omelet  Mixes,  to  be 
available  in  four  varieties: 
Cheese,  Western,  Mushroom  and 
Ham;  None  Such  Pie  Fillings, 
ready  to  use  and  coming  in  two 
varieties.  Cinnamon  Apple 
Raisin  and  Nutmeg  Cherry  Cur¬ 
rant;  Butterhom  Rolls,  a  refrig¬ 
erator-type,  ready-to-bake  pack-  ' 
aged  dough;  Big  10  Flaky  Bis¬ 
cuits,  also  a  refrigerator-type, 
ready-to-bake  packaged  dough; 
Instant  Sweet  Potatoes;  None 
Such  Frozen  Pies;  None  Such 
Brandy  &  Rum  Mince  Meat,  and 
Borden’s  Egg  Nog,  an  asepti- 
cally  canned  product  requiring 
no  refrigeration;  Borden’s  Eagle 
Brand  Neufchatel  Cheese;  and 
Borden’s  Dutch  Chocolate  Flav¬ 
ored  Drink. 

Dancer,  Fitzgerald,  Sample, 
New  York  —  Instant  Dry  Whole 
Milk  Product,  made  by  a  newly 
developed  Borden  process;  and 
Cremora,  a  powdered  non-dairy 
product. 

William  B.  Kamp  Co.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  —  Borden’s  Brandy¬ 
wine  Mushroom  gourmet  line  of 
five  items. 

The  Rumrill  Company,  New 
York  —  Greenwood’s  Sliced 
Pickled  Beets  &  Onion. 

Compton  Advertising,  Chicago 

—  Wyler’s  Bean  Soup  Mix,  an 
addition  to  the  firm’s  line  of  de¬ 
hydrated  packaged  soups,  and 
Wyler’s  Pineapple  -  Grapefruit 
Drink  Mix,  a  new  flavor  joining 
Wyler’s  line  of  dehydrated  drink 
mixes. 

•  ii 

Katz  Agency  Named 

The  Katz  Agency  has  been 
appointed  national  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


welcomes 


TWENTY 

new  daily  newspaper  members 


With  elections  to  membership  by 
The  Associated  Press  Board  of  Directors 
at  its  meeting  this  week,  the  following 
newspapers  have  come  into  membership 
since  January  1,  1963: 


Athens,  Tenn., 

Post-Athenian 
Bristol,  Va., 

Herald-Courier 
Bristol,  Va., 

Virginia-Tennessean 
Butte,  Mont., 

Montana  Standard  and  Daily  Post 
Carson  City,  Nev., 

Appeal 
Covina,  Cal., 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
Craig,  Col., 

Northwest  Colorado  Press 
Culpeper,  Va., 

Star-Exponent 
Derby,  Kan., 

Reporter 
Dowagiac,  Mich., 

Daily  News 


Ely,  Nev., 

Times 

Guthrie,  Okla., 

Leader 
Jasper,  Ind., 

Dubois  County  Daily  Herald 
Morgan  City,  La., 

Review 

Mount  Carmel,  Ill., 
Republican-Register 
Rochester,  Ind., 

Sentinel 

Rockingham,  N.  C., 

Richmond  County  Journal 
Thre»i  Rivers,  Mich., 
Commercial 
West  Warwick,  R.  L, 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
Yuma,  Ariz., 

Sun 


Additionally,  seventeen  other  daily  newspapers  were 
elected  to  AP  membership  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
effective  in  the  near  future. 


Toledo  Ready  for  Another 
Hot  Appliance  Promotion 


Plastic  Co-op  Calculator  designed  by  Ralph  P.  Coleman  &  Associates 
tor  food  advertisers  measures  column  inches  and  fractions  of  column 
inches  quickly  and  accurately. 


Tolebo 

In  a  city  well  known  in  the 
appliance  industry  for  success¬ 
ful  dealer  appliance  promotions, 
another  one  is  ready  to  be 
launched,  this  time  featuring 
automatic  washers  and  dryers. 

In  1962,  as  a  result  of  a  re¬ 
mark  made  by  an  appliance 
manufacturer  executive,  a  series 
of  promotions  was  begun  in 
Toledo  designed  to  improve  the 
image  of  appliance  dealers  in 
the  eyes  of  their  customers.  The 
series  was  considered  by  dealers 
and  distributors  alike  as  most 
successful. 

Now,  plans  are  complete  for 
what  should  be  a  smashing  pro¬ 
motion  for  home  laundry  equip¬ 
ment  in  Toledo  retail  stores. 

With  a  label  of  “Waltz 
Through  Washday,”  Toledo- 
area -homemakers  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  repeatedly  and  consist¬ 
ently  to  dealers’  washer  and 
dryer  ads.  First  will  be  a  U.S. 
Steel  ad  in  the  Blade  and  the 
Times.  This  will  be  followed  up 
by  several  large-space  promo¬ 
tion  ads,  prepared  by  the  Blade, 
selling  the  “Waltz  Through 
Washday”  theme  and  urging 
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consumers  to  register  for  free 
drj’er  prizes  at  any  appliance 
dealer. 

Prizes,  all  contributed  by 
Toledo  distributors,  will  be  11 
automatic  dryers. 

Guiding  the  promotion  has 
been  a  committee  of  three  dis¬ 
tributor  executives,  George 
Zahm  of  Commercial  Electric 
Co.,  Leonard  Cohan  of  Main 
Line  Distributors  and  Richard 
Gerlinger  of  Gerlinger  Equip¬ 
ment  Co. 

In  addition,  both  Toledo  utili¬ 
ties,  the  Ohio  Fuel  Gas  Co.  and 
the  Toledo  Edison  Co.,  plus  the 
newspapers,  have  been  active  in 
plans  for  the  promotion. 

Dealers  will  be  supplied  with 
window’  banners,  interior  display 
cards  and  official  registration 
blanks.  Art  “drop-ins”  in  three 
sizes,  featuring  the  W'altz- 
through-Washday  theme  also 
will  be  available  to  dealers  for 
their  new’spaper  ads. 

This  year  already  has  seen 
two  similar  appliance  events. 
The  first  was  on  ranges  in  which 
Toledo  dealers  ran  a  section  in 
the  Blade  and  did  not  mention 
a  single  price.  Virtually  all 
dealers  featured  top-of-the-line 
range  models,  talked  features 
and  values  while  the  Blade 
furnished  many  columns  of 
timely  new's  about  ranges  and 
range  features. 

Then  in  June  and  July  dealers 
cooperated  in  a  promotion  for 
refrigerator-freezers.  The  event 
was  spearheaded  by  U.S.  Steel 
and  was  kicked  off  by  a  full  page 
ad  extolling  the  virtues  of 
modem  refrigerator-freezers. 

Results? 

According  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  National  Electrical  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association,  819  re¬ 
frigerator-freezers  were  sent  to 
Toledo  distributors  in  June, 
1962.  In  June,  1963,  shipments 
totaled  1,042,  an  increase  of 
233  or  27  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  says 
NEMA,  refrigerator-freezer 
shipments  over  the  nation  in¬ 
creased  10.4  percent. 

• 

Boanl  Chairman  Named 
For  Northwest  Agency 

Portland,  Ore. 

Arlyn  E.  Cole  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Cole 
&  Weber  Incorporated,  Pacific 
Northwest  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Cole  as  presi¬ 
dent  is  George  H.  Weber,  for¬ 
merly  executive  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  Seattle 
office. 


Calculator  Designed 
For  Co-op  Food  Ads 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  copyrighted  plastic  calcula¬ 
tor  using  an  11-pica  column 
divided  in  quarters  and  a  verti¬ 
cal  inch  measurement  in  quarter 
inches  has  been  developed  by 
Ralph  P.  Coleman  &  Associates, 
Portland  advertising  agency,  to 


2  Added  to  Faculty 
To  Teach  Ad  Courses 

Unu’ersity  Park,  Pa. 

Two  new  faculty  members  who 
will  teach  advertising  courses 
have  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

They  are  Ivan  L.  Preston,  w’ho 
w'ill  have  the  rank  of  assistant 
professor,  and  William  E.  Gibbs, 
who  will  have  the  rank  of  in¬ 
structor. 

These  two  appointments  will 
bring  to  a  total  of  four  the  num¬ 
ber  of  instructors  in  advertising 
on  the  faculty.  Present  staff 
members  are  Dr.  Vincent  P. 
Norris,  appointed  in  1960,  and 
Kim  Rotzoll,  Penn  State  grad¬ 
uate  in  1957,  who  was  appointed 
in  1961. 

Mr.  Preston  was  a  reporter- 
photographer  on  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  after 
leaving  the  army.  His  subse¬ 
quent  experience  includes  em¬ 
ployment  by  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
&  Grove,  Pittsburgh;  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology  as 
an  editor  in  its  news  service,  and 
Erw’in  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Gibbs  attended  York 
Junior  College  tw’o  years  before 
entering  Penn  State  in  1955  to 
major  in  advertising;  he  was 
graduated  in  1957  and  estab¬ 
lished  his  ow’n  advertising 


measure  cooperative  food  ad¬ 
vertising  quickly  in  column 
inches. 

According  to  Coleman,  “We 
needed  a  calculator  of  this  type 
but  could  find  none  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  so  designed  this  one.  Sample 
users  tell  us  the  savings  they 
are  making  by  using  it  will 
probably  pay  for  the  time  of  the 
person  doing  the  checking.” 


agency  in  York.  He  developed 
a  business  that  had  annual  bill¬ 
ings  of  more  than  $100,000  by 
1960,  w’hen  he  formed  the  fam¬ 
ily-owned  company  of  Gibbs, 
Sauters  &  Gibbs  Inc. 

• 

N.Y.  Post  Names 
Retail  Ad  Manager 

In  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Post,  local  and  de¬ 
partment  store  classifications 
have  been  consolidated  under 
the  direction  of  Lawrence  J. 
Krakower,  who  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager,  it 
was  announced  by  Daniel  L. 
Lionel,  advertising  manager.  At 
the  same  time,  Arthur  Brody 
was  appointed  department  store 
sales  manager. 

Elliott  Eakin,  formerly  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  has  been  named 
marketing  director  of  the  Post 
He  wdll  supervise  all  advertising 
promotion  and  research  and  be 
responsible  for  public  relations 
and  special  services. 

• 

Stereo  Foreman 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Keith  LaFountaine,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Oak  Tribune,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Donald  Biskner 
as  foreman  of  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment,  replacing  Robert 
Roush  who  retired  on  pension. 
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of  all  metropolitan  area 
grocery  buyers  who  get 
a  Detroit  newspaper . . . 

4  out  of  5  get  THE  NEWS 


In  Detroit,  ONE  newspaper  does  what  it  takes  TWO  or  more  to  do  in  any  other  of 
the  top  five  markets.  Through  The  Detroit  News  alone  you  reach  4  out  of  5  metro¬ 
politan  area  families  that  get  a  Detroit  newspaper.  Want  to  give  your  food  product 
the  sales  impact  of  near-total  coverage  in  a  concentrated  marketing  area  that  does 
a  billion-dollar  food  business  yearly?  Do  it  economically.  Just  use  THE  NEWS. 


The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Ollict:  30  East  42nd  Street  •  Chicaie  Office:  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower  •  Pacific  Office:  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  •  Miami  leach:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 


CLASSIFIED  CUMC 


Real  Estate  Speakers 
Make  News  for  CAMs 

By  ^  arren  Perry 

CAM.  Minneapolis^  Star  and  Tribune 


Most  CAMs  regard  real  estate 
as  their  single  most  important 
classification — not  only  because 
it  generally  accounts  for  the 
greatest  linage  volume,  but  be¬ 
cause  home  sales  trigger  numer¬ 
ous  other  purchases  which  have 
pronounced  influence  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  any  com¬ 
munity.  Speakers  at  two  recent 
conventions  ( Minnesota  and 
Ohio)  gave  some  clues  as  to 
•what  problems,  direction  and 
climate  CAMs  may  expect  of 
real  estate  in  the  immediate 
months  ahead. 

i  Biuiness  Outlook  Good 

Only  a  bipartisan  “political 
revolution”  could  reverse  the 
trend  toward  a  more  favorable 
business  climate  in  the  United 
States,  said  Rohland  Thomssen, 
a  St.  Paul  real  estate  broker. 

“The  entire  outlook  for  Amer¬ 
ican  business  generally  and  for 
real  estate  is  for  some  degree  of 
additional  inflation,”  Mr.  Thoms¬ 
sen  said.  He  w'as  a  panel  mem¬ 
ber  speaking  at  the  Minnesota 
Association  of  Realtors  conven¬ 
tion  in  St.  Paul. 

Tax  Cut  Helpful 

Daniel  F.  Sheehan  Sr.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  NAREB  president, 
told  the  Minnesota  Realtors  that 
their  National  Association  is 
working  wdth  federal  officials 
in  Washington  on  a  plan  that 
would  give  local  realty  agents  a 
large  place  in  sales  of  land  in 
urban  renewal  areas. 

Mr.  Sheehan  said  NAREB 
has  testified  in  favor  of  the  tax- 
cut  bill.  NAREB  directors  would 
like  to  see  a  spending  cut  ac¬ 
company  the  tax  cut,  Mr.  Shee¬ 
han  said,  but  they  do  not  feel 
“the  two  concepts  should  be  tied 
together  in  one  package.” 

The  tax  cut  could  give  a  large 
boost  to  the  home  market  he 
said. 

Older  Homes  Better  Buys 

Also  speaking  at  the  Minne¬ 
sota  convention,  Marjorie  Ras¬ 
mussen,  vicepresident  of  the 
Nauman  Corp.  in  Milwaukee  and 
president  of  Multiple  Listing 
Service,  staunchly  contended 
than  an  older  home  “will  give 
you  more  for  your  money  than 
a  new  home.”  “There’s  a  trend 
back  to  the  charm  of  the  older 
homes.”  she  asserted,  while  de- 
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fining  an  older  home  as  one 
built  more  than  10  years  ago. 
“They  cut  too  many  corners  in 
new  homes.  In  an  older  home 
you  have  better  room  sizes  and 
the  plans  are  different,”  she 
said.  Proximity  to  schools,  big 
kitchens  and  a  neighborhood 
with  children  they  want  their 
children  to  associate  with,  are 
the  things  w'omen  look  for  in  a 
home.  Miss  Rasmussen  said. 

Raps  Housing  Laws 

Speaking  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
to  the  54th  annual  convention 
of  Ohio  Real  Estate  Boards, 
Edw'in  L.  Stoll,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  NAREB,  said 
Realtors  must  uphold  the  hu¬ 
man  right  of  property  ownership 
in  states  and  cities  where  it  is 
threatened  by  forced  housing 
laws.  Mr.  Stoll  said  that  it  must 
be  done  by  the  Realtors  while 
following  a  course  of  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  civil  rights  contro¬ 
versy. 

At  least  14  states  have  been 
successful  thus  far  in  preserv¬ 
ing  this  right  of  property  owner¬ 
ship  by  defeating  forced  housing 
proposals  or  seeing  them  die  in 
legislative  committee,  Mr.  Stoll 
said.  He  added,  however,  that  at 
least  eight  states — California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — 
in  varying  degrees,  have 
“stripped  this  treasured  right 
from  the  owner  and  required  him 
to  rent  or  sell  to  whomever  has 
enough  money  regardless  of 
other  considerations.” 

*  *  * 

SYSTEMATIC  PROMOTION 
San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Benefits  of  systematic  promo¬ 
tions  of  classified  advertising 
were  reported  at  the  Western 
Workshop  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
here  last  week. 

Carl  Lehman,  San  Rafael  In¬ 
dependent-Journal,  said  the  I-J 
promotion  packet  goes  out  in  one 
planned,  detailed  schedule  which 
is  limited  to  a  simple  week  of 
releases.  Promotion  ideas  in¬ 
clude  a  Sunday  “open  house” 
page  which  lists  homes  by  area 
and  the  number  of  bedrooms. 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Un¬ 
ion’s  classified  provides  44  per¬ 
cent  of  its  total  linage,  reported 
J.  Robert  Millar. 


“Autos  as  good  as  gold”  ap¬ 
pear  on  yellow  newsprint  stock. 
Honorarj'  Irishmen  are  listed 
at  $5  per  person  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day. 

A  section  for  dog-breeders  and 
a  vote-today  page  from  real 
estate  brokers  offering  rides  to 
the  polls  are  among  the  Union’s 
promotions. 


INTERNATIONAL  AD.S 


Salt  Lake  City 
Color  appeared  on  each  of  the 
20  full-size  pages  used  by  both 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News  in  a  section  pre¬ 
viewing  color  television. 

This  utilization  of  the  color  || 


The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has 
stepped  into  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  classified  advertising. 

Accepted  on  a  dollar-a-line  for 
seven  consecutive  days  insertion 
basis  only,  the  classified  appears 
exclusive  in  the  Herald’s  Puerto 
Rican  and  Air  Express  editions 
which  go  to  17  Latin  and  Carib¬ 
bean  lands. 


facilities  of  the  newspapers’ 
regular  press  equipment  fol¬ 
lowed  a  12-page  section  with 
multiple  color  on  every  page. 
(E&P,  Sept.  28,  p.  62). 

Eight  advertisements  in  the 
television  section  were  in  multi¬ 
ple  color,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Anton  F.  Peterson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Newspaper  Agency  Corpo¬ 
ration.  One  of  these  was  a  dou¬ 
ble-truck  display. 


Only  two  weeks  after  its  in¬ 
ception,  the  international  classi¬ 
fied  expanded  from  four  to  five 
columns  and  it’s  still  g^’owing, 
CAM  Hal  McOsker  reports. 


Production  Chief 


Augusta,  Ga. 
Robert  Reynolds  Norris  is  now 
production  manager  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Chronicle-Herald. 
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IN  ROP  COLOR  GALLERY— William  Shannon,  left,  and  Robert  Couture, 
right,  of  Shannon  Associates,  looked  up  to  some  of  the  exhibits  at  the 
ROP  Color  Awards  Luncheon  recently  in  New  York's  Biltmore  Hotel. 
Hundreds  of  examples  of  printing  were  hung  around  the  room,  each 
exhibit  backed  up  with  another. 


Traveiing  Man  If  Robert  H.  Estabrook, 

The  Washington  Post’s  Chief  Foreign  Correspondent,  looks  a  trifle  ill-at-ease,  it’s 
only  because  he’s  not  used  to  standing  still.  You’ll  understand  this  when  we  tell 
you  that  since  January  of  last  year  he  has  visited  40  cities  in  22  countries.  Why? 
It’s  his  never-ending  job  to  interpret  foreign  news  to  Washington  Post  readers. 
Here’s  the  full  list  of  his  1962-63  ports  of  call: 


PORTUGAL;  Lisbon 

ANGOLA:  Luanda, 
Nova  Lisboa,  Lobito, 
Benguela,  Carmona 

MOZAMBIQUE:  Beira, 
Lourenco,  Marques 

SOUTH  AFRICA; 

Johannesburg 

SWEDEN:  Stockholm 
FINLAND;  Helsinki 
BELGIUM:  Brussels 
FRANCE;  Paris 

THE  NETHERLANDS: 

The  Hague 

ITALY:  Rome 


GREECE;  Athens 
YUGOSLAVIA;  Belgrade 
AUSTRIA:  Vienna 

U.S.S.R.:  Moscow,  Volgorad, 
Tashkent,  Samarkand, 
Tbilisi,  Sochi,  Kiev, 
Leningrad 

POLAND:  Warsaw 
DENMARK:  Copenhagen 
NORWAY:  Oslo 
INDIA:  New  Delhi,  Bombay 

PAKISTAN;  Karachi, 
Rawalpindi, 
Moussafarabad, 

Azad  Kashmir 

GERMANY:  Bonn,  Berlin 
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SWITZERLAND;  Bern,  Geneva  SPAIN:  Madrid 


This  doesn't  include,  of  course,  airport 
stops  or  London,  Estabrook's  home  base. 


Bob  Estabrook  is  one  of  41  correspondents  who  cover  Washington  and  the  world 
directly  for  Washington  Post  readers.  In  addition  to  six  others  in  The  Washington 
Post’s  overseas  offices  (Waverley  Root  in  Paris,  Tom  Streithorst  in  Brussels, 
Russell  Howe  in  Dakar,  Selig  Harrison  in  New  Delhi,  Flora  Lewis  in  London  and  Leo 
Wollemborg  in  Rome)  there  are  14  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times -Washington  Post 
News  Service  and  20  in  The  Washington  Post’s  own  National  News  Bureau.  Add 
to  all  this  a  network  of  wire  services  (10  of  them)  matched  by  virtually  no  other 
newspaper  in  the  world,  and  you  will  see  why  The  Washington  Post  is  quoted, 
consulted,  honored  .  .  .  and  read  by  over  50%  more  people  than  any  other 
Washington  newspaper. 
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Nowhere  in  the  world  is  accurate,  complete 
reporting  more  important  than  in  If  ashington 
.  .  .  and  The  ff'ashington  Post  provides  it. 


CIRCLLATION 

Motor  Routes,  School 
Subs  on  ABC  Agenda 


Chicago 

The  probable  revision  of  basic 
price  rules,  the  reporting  of  un¬ 
paid  “reiiuest  distribution,”  the 
auditing:  of  audience  figures,  and 
the  use  of  computers  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  are  a  few 
of  the  subjects  to  be  covered  by 
advertising  and  publishing  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  here  Oct.  23-24. 

Representatives  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  publications,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  and  advertisers 
will  meet  at  the  Drake  Hotel 
for  the  49th  annual  meeting  of 
the  ABC. 

Ray  Weber,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Swift  &  Company,  has 
announced  a  diversified  pro¬ 
gram. 

Speakers 

Among  those  who  will  speak 
are  Charles  H.  Percy,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Bell  and  Howell 
Co.;  Erik  Isgrig,  vicepresident. 
Zenith  Radio  Corp. ;  John  H. 
Johnson,  president,  Johnson 
Publishing  Co.;  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Crowley,  dean  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  Assumption 
University  of  Windsor,  Ont.; 
and  Sylvia  Porter,  syndicated 
financial  columnist. 

The  meeting  will  get  under 
way  Wednesday  morning  with 


concurrent  member  divisional 
sessions,  including: 

Three  internationally  known 
executives,  representing  the  ad- 
v'ertiser,  advertising  agency  and 
publishing  fields,  will  discuss 
“The  Computer  in  Advertising 
and  Marketing  —  Where  We 
Stand  Today,”  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  advertiser  and  agency 
members. 

Serving  on  the  panel  will  be 
Joseph  St.  Georges,  \ncepresi- 
dent  and  manager.  Department 
of  Media  Relations  and  Plan¬ 
ning,  Young  &  Rubicam;  A.  Ed¬ 
ward  Miller,  publisher,  McCall's 
magazine;  and  C.  Kenneth 
Emery,  manager  of  Media  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Measurement,  General 
Electric  Co. 

Following  the  joint  meeting, 
the  two  divisions  will  separate 
for  individual  business  sessions. 
Robert  J.  Piggott,  Pet  Milk  Co., 
will  be  chairman  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  meeting,  and  Kenneth 
Laird,  Tatham-Laird,  the  agency 
meeting. 

Bu««iness  Publications 

There  will  be  discussion  on 
the  proposed  revision  of  ABC 
Publisher’s  Statement  forms, 
which  provide  for  the  reporting 
of  non-paid  “request  distribu¬ 
tion.” 

The  executives  taking  part 


and  their  topics  are: 

Joseph  Arnstein,  Esquire, 
“Should  ABC  Get  Into  Auditing 
Audience  Figures”  and  “Com¬ 
puters  and  What  Publishers  Do 
To  Assist  Agencies.” 

Putney  Westerfield,  Time  Inc., 
“Change  of  Bureau  Reports 
Showing  Edition  Breakdowns.” 

Walter  F.  Grueninger,  High 
Fidelity,  “Change  in  ABC 
Premium  Rule.” 

S.  Arthur  Dembner,  Ncws- 
u'cek,  “Rules  Applicable  to  Basic 
Prices.” 

.Newspapers 

In  addition  to  discussions  of 
motor  route  circulation,  school 
subscriptions,  and  a  proposed 
revision  of  the  bylaws  and  rules, 
members  will  hear  an  address 
by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  will  be  L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune. 

New  Format  for  Meetings 

At  all  divisional  meetings 
there  will  be  nominations  of 
members  to  fill  18  directorships 
on  the  ABC  Board.  Members 
nominated  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  meetings  will  be  elected 
during  a  general  session  on 
Thursday. 

The  general  session  on 
Wednesday  will  be  opened  by 
ABC  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Robert  W.  Boggs,  Manager  of 
Marketing  Services,  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Corp. 

This  year’s  annual  meeting  is 
taking  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  instead  of  Thursday 
and  Friday  and  also  follows  a 
new  format.  Divisional  meetings 
will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the 
opening  day,  instead  of  the 
afternoon  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  The  Opening  General  Ses¬ 
sion,  previously  held  in  the 
morning,  will  get  under  way  at 
2:30  p.m.  Wednesday. 

*  «  * 

.MORE  FOR  .SCHOLAR.SHIPS 

Scholarship  funds  which  have 
been  available  only  to  city  car¬ 
riers  at  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times  are  to  be 
extended  to  independent  and 
agency  carriers. 

Virgil  Rice,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  said  a  circulation 
price  increase  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  expansion  of  the 
scholarship  program  with  an 
offer  of  $150  or  perhaps  even 
$200  per  year  to  each  carrier. 

Mr.  Rice  credited  the  scholar¬ 
ship  plan  with  reducing  carrier 
turnover  “and  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  present  ability 
to  reduce  complaints  to  their 
present  level  of  approximately 
one  per  1,500  deliveries. 

The  carrier  situation  was 
dark  five  years  ago  at  the  news- 


”Tell  the  doctor  that  there  is  an  NEA  cartoonist  named 
Frank  O'Neal  waiting  .  .  .  claims  he  has  ^Short  Ribs,'  ” 

Advertisement 


papers.  The  carriers  hadn’t  re- 
ceiv'ed  an  increase  in  profits  for 
nearly  10  years. 

Helge  Holm,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  persuaded  management  to 
spend  $80,000  annually  on  a 
scholarship  program  that  pro-  , 
vides  an  annual  cash  award  of 
$100  to  every  city  carrier  who 
meets  certain  minimum  require¬ 
ments  in  customer  service,  pay¬ 
ment  of  paper  bills,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  new  subscribers  on  his  route. 

Mr.  Holm’s  plan  for  raising 
the  necessary  revenue  and  also 
increase  carrier  profits  was  to 
raise  subscription  rates  five 
cents  per  week  on  both  the  , 
morning  and  afternoon  papers.  \ 
Half  of  the  raise  would  go  to 
the  publisher,  four  cents  to  the 
carrier  and  one  cent  would  be 
withheld  to  accumulate  a  reserve 
for  payment  of  scholarship 
awards.  This  one  cent  per  week 
would  provide  a  reserve  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $40,000  annually, 
and  therefore  would  not  cost  the 
publisher  anything. 

Figures  indicate  that  774  car¬ 
riers  have  qualified  for  scholar¬ 
ships  over  a  four-year  period, 
which  represents  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  paper’s  carrier 
force  each  year. 

*  *  * 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 

Six  members  of  Central  States  ' 
Circulation  Managers  Associa-  . 
tion,  three  of  them  past  presi-  | 
dents,  have  been  awarded  honor¬ 
ary  life  memberships. 

The  past  presidents  honored 
were  Walter  Aronolf,  Detroit 
Times;  George  M.  Cowden,  Jack- 
son  Citizen-Patriot,  and  Robert 
W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Others  were  Floyd  Camp¬ 
bell,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus 
Leader;  Hugh  E.  Christiansen, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  and 
Henry  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Calif.  Green  Sheet 
Adds  Fourth  Day 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

The  Contra  Costa  Times- 
Green  Sheet  has  added  a  fourth 
issue.  It  is  now  delivered  each 
Thursday  morning  as  well  as 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday. 

A  major  building  expansion 
program  is  just  about  complete, 
adding  8,000  square  feet  to  the 
existing  11,000.  During  the  first 
eight  months  of  1963,  the  Times 
ran  137,109  column  inches  of 
classified. 

The  Times  is  a  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  of  50,117, 
covering  the  local  news  of  four 
incorporated  areas  and  several 
unincorporated  ones  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Times  is  one  of  six  news¬ 
papers  owned  by  Dean  S.  and 
Kathryn  Lesher. 
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COLOR 

INKS 

YOU'VE 

EVER 

USED! 


NEW  GOLD  STAR  INKS  solve  major  problems  in 
process  color  work 


At  last  a  totally  new  ink  vehicle  solves  major  problems  of 
ROP  process  color  work!  Make  a  color  test  run  on  your  news¬ 
paper.  Here’s  what  you’ll  see: 

At  first  glance  you  can’t  help  admire  the  overall  effect  of  the 
halftone.  Now  look  closely.  Detail  and  clarity  are  better  than 
you  thought  possible.  And  in  3-color  work  the  blacks  are 
really  black.  None  of  the  muddy,  washed-out  look.  The  spe¬ 
cial  brilliance  comes  from  extra  tinctorial  strength  of  the 
colors  with  the  sheen  finish  adding  emphasis.  Run  your  hand 
firmly  over  the  halftone.  That’s  right  —  no  rub-off.  Turn  the 
page.  Have  you  ever  seen  so  little  show-through'?  Far  less 
page  to  page  offset,  too.  Compare  against  the  ANPA  engrav¬ 
ers  proofs  —  you  were  able  to  match  them,  weren’t  you? 


Now  for  the  biggest  surprise  of  all.  Check  ink 
consumption  —  great  mileage! 

New  Gold  Star  Inks  for  3  and  4-color  process 
work  are  not  experimental  water-base  or  con¬ 
ventional  mineral  oil  inks,  but  a  completely 
new  approach.  They’ve  been  proved  in  pro¬ 
duction  by  major  newspapers.  It’s  time  you 
tried  them.  Write,  or  phone  for  details. 


UNITED  STATES 
PRINTING  INK 
CORPORATION 

66  Industrial  Avenue, 
Little  Ferry,  N.J. 


5  Good  reasons  for  the  trend  to 

Color ^King' 


Color  King  is  the  fastest  selling  web  offset  press  for  many  reasons.  Some  of  them 
are  shown  here,  but  in  a  nutshell,  Color  King’s  advanced  design,  simplified  con¬ 
trols,  and  rugged  construction  make  it  easier  and  less  expensive  to  operate  and 
maintain  than  any  press  its  size.  And  its  low  price  will  surprise  you.Q  Go  ahead 
and  investigate!  Nowhere  else  will  you  find  such  reliable  performance  and  high 
production  (to  18,000  per  hour)— such  accurate  web  control.  Color  King  has  accu¬ 
rate  lateral  and  circumferential  running  register  on  all  plate  cylinders— excellent 
ink  distribution  system.  □  Commercial  business?  Possibilities  are  unlimited  with 
these  optional  features:  1/8  folder  for  broadsides  to  22  3/4  x  36;  double  parallel 
folder  for  5  1/2  x  8  1/2  booklets  (2-on);  ribbon  folder  for  special  book  size  signa¬ 
tures;  air  forrner;  paster  units;  cross  and  overhead  perforators.  □  To  learn  more 
about  Color  King  capabilities,  mail  the  coupon  today. 


YOU  GET  TRUE  ROLLING 
BEARERS  WITH 
COLOR  KING! 

Extras  like  bearers  are  standard  on  Color  King.  Only 
with  bearers  can  you  get  true  rolling,  more  productive 
presstime,  perfect  image  reproduction,  longer  plate 
life.  Bearers  provide  perfect  reference  points  for  fast, 
accurate  packing;  there’s  no  slipping  or  creeping. 

YOU  GET  PNEUMATIC  CONTROL 
FOR  AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 
WITH  COLOR  KING! 

A  Fairchild  exclusive!  Seventy-five  percent  of  all 
functions  on  Color  King  are  automatically  governed  by 
pneumatic  controls  (operations  usually  controlled  by 
hand  on  other  presses). 

YOU  GET  A  HEAVY  DUTY 
PRECISION  JAW  TYPE 
FOLDER  WITH  COLOR  KING! 

This  heavy  duty  folder  produces  book  signature  accu¬ 
racy  with  creel  and  creeper  belt  delivery.  Both  half 
and  quarter  folds  are  standard.  There  are  individual 
pull  rolls  for  each  web.  Changing  from  single  to  mul¬ 
tiple  webs  is  done  with  easy  adjustment. 

YOU  GET  TUITION-FREE 
TRAINING  WITH 
COLOR  KIHG! 

Fairchild  trains  your  pressmen  before  Color  King  is 
installed.  This  saves  paper,  ink  and  time  and  assures 
you  of  a  smooth  start-up  and  efficient,  low-cost  oper¬ 
ation.  The  training  is  flexible,  geared  to  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  experience  and  your  requirements. 

AND  COMPETITIVELY  PRICED... 
AVAILABLE  IN  1  TO  0 
PERFECTING  UNITS! 

You  pay  no  more  for  Color  King  with  all  its  extra 
features  and  you  can  start  with  the  equipment  you 
need  now,  adding  printing  units  as  you  grow. 


GRAPH 


EQUIPMENT 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  OF  CANADA  LTD.  •  TORONTO. 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  CK-17 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King 
Press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative 
call. 


Name- 


Company. 

Street _ 

City _ 


-State- 


BOOKS  l\  REVIEV^ 

Ogilvy’s  Refreshing 
‘I-to-F  Ad  Dialogue 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  AOVERTIS- 
ING  MAN.  By  David  O^ilvy. 
Atheneum  Publishers.  162  E.  38th 
St.,  New  York  16.  Oct.  21.  172 
pa^es.  $4.95. 

David  Oprilvy,  chairman  and 
founder  of  Opril\T.  Benson  & 
Mather,  must  be  a  brute  to  work 
for  to  hear  him  tell  it,  but  in 
the  papes  of  his  “Confessions  of 
an  Advertising  Man”  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  refreshinp.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  read  the  book  is  a 
way  to  avoid  the  whip  and,  if 
you  follow  the  Opilvy*  preachinp, 
become  successful  in  the  apency 
business.  Mr.  Opilvj’  is  a  per¬ 
fectionist,  and  he  pives  step  by 
step  instructions  in  how  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps. 

Mr.  Opilvy  also  is  a  frank 
epotist.  He  concludes  his  open- 
inp  hackpround  with  this  as¬ 
sertion  : 

First  Person  Sinpular 

“By  wTitinp  this  book  in  the 
old-fashioned  first  person  sinpu¬ 
lar,  I  have  committed  an  offense 
apainst  a  convention  of  con¬ 
temporary  manners.  But  I  think 
it  is  artificial  to  write  we  when 
I  am  confe.ssinp  my  sins  and 
describinp  my  adventures.” 

It  is  an  offense  easily  for- 
piven,  and  becomes  only  arti¬ 
ficial  and  strained  when  he  tries 
to  equate  manapinp  an  adv^er- 
tisinp  apency  with  an  interim 
job  he  once  held  as  a  chef  at  the 
Hotel  Majestic  in  Paris.  He  ap¬ 
parently  cannot  remember  the 
first  name  of  the  head  chef 
whom  he  calls  Monsieur  Pitard, 
but  he  never  forpot  anythinp 
else  about  this  French  cook  who 
“sat  in  his  plass  cape,  the  pros 
bonnet,  the  arch  symbol  of 
authority.” 

Rare  Praise 

At  his  apency,  Mr.  Opilvj’ 
now  is  mostly  out  of  sipht,  but 
his  pimlet  eye  is  cast  on  all  the 
work  of  his  apency,  and  he  con¬ 
fesses:  “Today  I  praise  my  staff 
as  rarely  as  Pitard  praised  his 
chiefs,  in  the  hope  that  they  too 
will  appreciate  it  more  than  a 
steady  push  of  appreciation.” 

“Durinp  the  servnee  of  lunch¬ 
eon  and  dinner,  M.  Pitard  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  at  the  counter 
where  we  cooks  handed  our 
dishes  to  the  waiters,”  this 
chapter  in  the  book  continues. 
“He  inspected  every  sinple  dish 
before  it  left  the  kitchen.  Some¬ 
times  he  sent  it  back  to  the  cook 


for  more  work.  Always  he  re¬ 
minded  us  not  to  put  too  much 
on  the  plate — ‘pan  trap."  He 
wanted  the  Majestic  to  make  a 
profit. 

(“Today  I  inspect  every  cam- 
paipn  before  it  poes  to  the  client 
and  send  back  many  of  them  for 
more  work.  And  I  share  M. 
Pitard’s  passion  for  profit.”) 

Mr.  Opilvy  recalls  that  M. 
Pitard  worked  77  hours  a  week 
and  took  only  one  free  day  a 
fortnipht,  and  confesses  that 
that  is  about  his  schedule  today. 
“I  fipure  that  my  staff  will  be 
less  reluctant  to  work  overtime 
if  I  work  lonper  hours  than  they 
do.” 

Proud  of  himself,  and  justi¬ 
fiably  so,  because  he  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  success  in  his  business, 
Mr.  Opilvy  doesn’t  think  too 
much  of  others  followinp  the 
craft. 

Business  of  ^’ords 

“Advertisinp  is  a  business  of 
words,”  he  writes,  “but  adver¬ 
tisinp  apencies  are  infested  with 
men  and  women  who  cannot 
write.  They  cannot  write  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  they  cannot  write 
plans.  They  are  as  helpless  as 
deaf  mutes  on  the  stape  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.” 

Mr.  Opilvy  really  becomes  in¬ 
spirational  when  he  tells  how  to 
pet  clients.  There  should  be  a 
rash  of  new  apencies  started, 
and  the  constant  warfare  be¬ 
tween  apencies  will  prow  in 
intensity,  as  soon  as  this  book 
pets  as  well  read  as  it  should  be. 

The  story  of  how  he  pot  the 
Shell  account  is  told  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently  than  it  was  reported  at 
the  time.  He  aimed  to  pet  this 
client  the  day  after  he  opened 
his  apency  in  1948,  he  recalls. 

“Apencies  are  as  bip  as  they 
deserve  to  be,”  he  wrote  in  his 
“Order  of  the  Day.”  “We  are 
startinp  this  one  on  a  shoe- 
strinp,  but  we  are  poinp  to  make 
it  a  preat  apency  before  1960.” 

Sets  Siphts  Hiph 

Then,  the  next  day,  he  made 
a  list  of  the  five  clients  he 
wanted  most.  Shell  was  amonp 
them.  His  apency  now  has  bill- 
inps  of  $55,000,000  a  year,  a 
payroll  of  $5,000,000  and  offices 
in  New  York,  Chicapo,  Los  An- 
peles,  San  Francisco,  and  To¬ 
ronto.  Amonp  his  clients  are  all 
but  one  of  that  oripinal  five.  He 


never  did  pet  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company,  althouph  Campbell 
boupht  Pepperidpe  Farms,  an 
OB&M  client.  The  others  he 
aimed  for  in  1948  are  on  the 
list  today,  namely  General 
Foods,  Bristol-Myers,  and  Lever 
Brothers. 

When  it  came  to  Shell,  Mr. 
Opilvy  was  handed  a  question¬ 
naire,  a  practice  follow^  some¬ 
times  in  selectinp  apencies, 
which  he  says  he  deplores. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  case  he 
stayed  up  all  nipht  answerinp 
the  questions  more  candidly  than 
is  his  custom.  He  wanted  to  im¬ 
press  Max  Burns,  then  Shell’s 
president,  and  hoped  that  they 
would  be  passed  up  to  him.  Then 
he  learned  that  Mr.  Burns  had 
pone  to  Enpland.  He  flew  after 
him,  was  kept  waiting  10  days. 
He  had  almost  piven  up  hope, 
when  the  telephone  operator 
gave  him  a  message  that  the 
president  of  Shell  wanted  to 
lunch  with  him  the  followinp 
day.  The  book  continues: 

“I  had  already  engaged  my¬ 
self  to  lunch  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  so  I  sent 
Burns  the  followinp  signal : 

“Mr.  Opilvy  is  lunching  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot¬ 
land  at  the  House  of  Commons. 
.They  would  be  delighted  if  you 
would  join  them. 

“On  the  way  to  the  House — it 
was  pouring  rain  and  we 
shared  an  umbrella — I  was  able 
to  give  Burns  the  gist  of  my 
answers  to  his  questionnaire. 
Back  in  New  York  the  next  day, 
he  introduced  me  to  the  man  who 
was  about  to  succeed  him  as 
president  of  Shell — the  remark¬ 
able  Dr.  Monroe  Spapht.  Three 
weeks  later  Monty  Spapht  tele¬ 
phoned  to  say  that  we  had  the 
account.” 

Fees  or  Commissions? 

Throughout  the  book  there 
are  other  mentions  of  Shell, 
such  as  that  one  newspaper  ad 
contained  617  words  and  22% 
of  male  readers  read  more  than 
half  of  them,  but  no  link  be¬ 
tween  the  Shell  account  and  Mr. 
Ogilvy’s  proclaimed  belief  in  the 
fee  system  for  apency  renumer¬ 
ation,  rather  than  commissions. 
It  was  reported  at  the  time  that 
the  fact  it  was  to  be  handled  on 
a  fee  rather  than  commissions 
was  a  major  reason  why  he  pot 
this  particular  client.  In  the 
book,  he  again  states  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  fees  over  commissions 
and  answering  a  question  this 
week  Mr.  Opilvy  said  Shell  was 
obtained  on  a  fee  basis  as  have 
all  new  clients  since  then. 

What  makes  this  book  espe¬ 
cially  pood  in  this  reviewer’s 
opinion  is  the  veay  Mr.  Opilvy 
catalogs  his  successes.  He  pives 
rules  for  everything  in  1-2-3 


order,  including:  “How  to  Get 
Clients,”  “How  to  Keep  Cli¬ 
ents”;  “How  to  Be  a  Go^  Cli¬ 
ent”;  “How  to  Build  Great 
Campaigns”;  “How  to  Write 
Potent  Copy”;  “How  to  Make 
Good  tv  Commercials”;  and 
“How  to  Rise  to  the  Top  of  the  ' 
Tree.” 

In  the  agency  field,  there  has 
been  a  deal  of  pother  aliout 
advertising’s  ill  repute,  due  to 
bad  books  that  have  been  written 
about  the  craft.  The  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Apencies  at  one  time  engaged  ( 
Hill  &  Knowlton  as  public  rela-  f 
tions  counsel  to  meet  this  threat,  j 
In  one  paragraph,  Mr.  Opilvy  * 
slays  this  dragon.  H 

“If  all  advertisers  would  give 
up  flatulent  puffery  and  turn  to 
the  kind  of  factual,  informative 
advertisinp  which  I  have  jiro- 
vided  for  Rolls-Royce,  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  and  ■ 
Shell,  they  would  not  only  in¬ 
crease  their  sales,  but  they  t 
would  also  place  themselves  on  I 
the  side  of  the  angels,”  he  I 
writes.  “The  more  informative 
your  advertisinp,  the  more  per¬ 
suasive  it  will  be.”  . 

And  his  final  words,  after  he  ^ 
has  expressed  his  opinion  that 
“it  is  tv  advertisinp  which  has 
made  Madison  Avenue  the  arch-  B 
symbol  of  tasteless  materiali.sm” 
are:  > 

“No,  my  darling  sister,  adver-  I 
tisinp  should  not  be  abolished.  ■ 
But  it  must  be  reformed.”  I 

lllllill<lllllllllllllilllllllllil!llllllllllllllllilllll!l^^  * 

Books  Of 9  By  | 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Hal  Borland,  author  of  nature  ^ 
books,  has  completed  the  manu-  I 
script  of  his  next  book  for  I 
Spring  publication.  It’s  a  selec-  g 
tion,  of  his  own  choice,  of  365  1 
of  the  Sunday  editorials  he  f 
writes  for  the  New  York  Times 
on  nature  subjects,  arranged  as 
a  kind  of  journal  of  the  year.  ' 
It  is  called  “Sundial  of  the  Sea- 
sons.”  i" 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  public  | 
relations  counsel,  has  signed  a  I 
contract  with  Simon  and  Schus-  I 
ter  for  publication  of  his  auto-  | 
biography.  The  book  will  tell  ? 
the  story  of  the  man  who  pave  ; 
the  profession  its  name  and 
first  set  down  its  principles  and 
practices.  Mr.  Bernays  in  1923 
lM?came  the  author  of  one  of  the 
first  books  on  public  relations, 
“Crystallizing  Public  Opinion.” 

Business  editors  may  be  in-  F 
terested  in  “Capital  Sources” 
(Business  Opportunities  Digest, 
519  Center  St.  (1-B),  Racine, 
Wis.  53403.  $3.50),  which  lists 
more  than  1,000  financing 
sources  for  working  capital,  ex¬ 
pansion  loans  and  so  on. 
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A  CONTEST  SUITABLE  FOR 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
AND  EASILY  ADAPTABLE 
TO  ADVERTISING  SPON¬ 
SORSHIP! 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  start  the  GOLD-STRIKE 
BOWLING  CONTEST.  Since  howling  is  hy  far 
America's  leading  participation  sport,  a  hig  follow¬ 
ing  is  assured.  Why  not  give  your  readers  extra 
excitement  with  a  new  cash  contest  about  their  favor¬ 
ite  sport?  Send  now  for  additional  information  and 
rates  for  your  territory  without  any  obligation 


whatever. 


Semi  us  eom|)lete  information  about  tbe  GOLD- 
STRIKE  BOWLING  CONTEST  ami  rates  lor  our 

territory.  _ _ 

Name; - 

Newspaper; - 

7.nne: _ State; - — 


Can  You  Name  A  Bettor  Tinte  Than 

NOW? 


The  Weekly  Editor 

FOINHAI  ION  COMES  EAST 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  made  its  l)id  for  stronpr  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  East  last 
week  at  a  two-day  exnloratory 
meeting  in  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Four  Midwest-l)ased  directors 
of  SPF  met  with  rejjresentatives 
of  21  weekly  and  twice-weekly 
newspapers  in  Xew  York,  Xew 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  The  Mt. 
Kisco  Patent  Tnuter,  sole  mem¬ 
ber  of  SPF  in  the  Xew  York 
area,  was  host.  Among  the  ob¬ 
servers  were  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  director  of  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Wesley  J,  Willett, 
Associated  Newspapers.  Wayne, 
Mich.,  a  member  of  SPF. 

Following  the  session,  10  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  three  Ea.stern 
states  agreed  to  meet  again  and 
explore  the  possibility  of  an 
Eastern  wing  of  the  Foundation. 

At  Mt.  Kisco  from  the  SPF 
Board  of  Directors  were  Rol)ert 
Y.  Paddock  Sr.,  Paddock  Publi¬ 
cations,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.; 
Paul  Aver  ill,  Pirnnuffhatn 
(Mich.)  Eccentric;  John  E.  Til¬ 
ton,  Minneapolis  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Hopkins,  Minn.; 
and  Chester  Hayes,  executive 


director  of  the  Suburban  Press 
Foundation,  Chicago. 

SPF  Aims 

In  outlining  the  aims  of  SPF, 
Mr.  Paddock,  its  president, 
stressed  that  many  of  his  grouj) 
were  “second  or  third  genera¬ 
tion  members  of  i)ublishing  fam¬ 
ilies,  men  who  were  l)orn  into 
the  business,”  who  had  “en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  future  of  sub¬ 
urban  publishing”  and  who  were 
“determined  to  make  it  prosper.” 

He  claimed  that  in  recent 
years,  these  .same  publishers 
have  discovered  their  problems 
were  “pwuliar  to  suburban  pub¬ 
lishing  and  much  different  from 
the  problems  of  non-suburban 
areas.”  Mr.  Paddock  listed  some 
of  these  problems  as  large  in¬ 
vestments  in  modern  eijuipment; 
methods  of  distribution;  effici¬ 
ency  in  composing;  handling  and 
.selling  of  advertising;  obtain¬ 
ing  and  holding  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel;  modernization  of  classi¬ 
fied  departments;  and  cost 
analysis. 

Mr.  Tilton,  head  of  a  lai'ge 
c-roup  of  suburban  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  weeklies  which  re- 


THEY  CAME  TO  MT.  KISCO— 
Above  left,  a  Suburban  Press 
Foundation  director,  Paul  Averill, 
of  the  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Ec¬ 
centric.  Below  left,  an  SPF  mem¬ 
ber,  Wesley  J.  Willett,  Associated 
Newspapers,  Wayne,  Mich.  Below 
right,  an  interested  publisher, 
George  W.  Page,  Riverdale  (N.J.) 
Suburban  Trends. 

Photos  by  Rick  Friedman,  E&P 


cently  switched  to  offset,  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  ex¬ 
changing  experiences,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  production  side  of 
publishing. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  SPF 
has  grown  from  eight  suburban 
Chicago  publishers  four  years 
ago  to  39  publishers  in  15  states 
who  have  160  newspapers  with 
more  than  a  million  circulation. 

Dues  are  now  $300  per  year 
for  general  membership,  $100 
per  year  for  associate  member¬ 
ship  and  5  cents  per  paid  sub¬ 
scriber  for  sustaining  member¬ 
ship. 

SPF  is  presently  conducting 
marketing  forums,  editorial 
clinics  and  national  conferences. 

Homcniuker  .Award 

The  second  annual  Suburban 
Homemakers  Conference,  spon¬ 
sored  by  SPF  through  a  grant 
from  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation,  is  set  for  Chicago 
Nov.  21-22.  It  will  be  climaxed 
with  the  selection  of  “Suburban 
Homemaker  of  the  Year.” 

Last  year,  12  metropolitan 
areas  weie  represented  by  83 
newspapers. 

A  highlight  of  last  year’s  one- 
day  conference  was  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  52  local  win¬ 
ners  and  representatives  from 
media  on  “Our  Changing  Social 
Patterns  as  They  Affect  Sub¬ 
urban  Living.” 

This  year,  the  panel  discus¬ 
sion  has  been  expanded  to  a  full 
day  and  the  conference  to  two 
days.  The  purpose  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  according  to  Mr.  Hayes,  is 
to  open  new  vistas  on  how  sub¬ 
urban  editois  can  lietter  serve 
their  readers. 

*  *  * 

2  PAPER.S  CLO.SE 

Publication  of  the  Buena  Park 
(Calif.)  Pony  Express  and 
Stanton  Post  Express  was  dis¬ 
continued  Oct.  2  by  Robert  S. 
Withers,  who  also  owns  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulle¬ 
tin.  Shortly  before  the  termina¬ 
tion,  Tom  McGiffin  resigned  as 
general  manager  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Joseph  Mendoza,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager.  The 
Buena  Park  weekly  was  started 
four  years  ago  by  Phillip  S. 
Horwith,  who  sold  after  10 
months  to  the  McGiffin  News¬ 
paper  Corp.,  publisher  of  South¬ 
ern  California  community 
papers. 

*  *  * 

FOR  GOLDW.4TER 

The  North  Conway  (N,  H.) 
Reporter,  published  by  Paul  K. 
Blanchard,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  weekly  in  New  Hampshire 
to  publicly  endorse  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  for  President 
in  1964.  The  Reporter  said  Gold- 
water,  who  may  oppose  Gov. 


Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
in  New  Hampshire’s  first-in-thc- 
nation  primary  next  March,” 
offers  the  wisdom,  the  leadership 
and  the  fighting  spirit  it  will 
take  to  accomplish  victory.” 

*  *  * 

THOMSON  ADDS  EEKLY 
Port  Credit,  Ont. 

The  Port  Credit  Weekly  and 
its  publishing  plant  have  been 
sold  to  Thomson  Newspapeis 
Ltd.  by  Bert  Smith,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  just  west  of  Toronto. 


THURSDATA 

NEW’  —  The  Rei'ieu',  offset 
tabloid,  has  started  publication 
in  Rochester,  N.  H.  Editor  is 
David  A.  Bailey,  a  newsman  in 
Rochester  for  the  past  five  years. 
Business  manager  is  George  A. 
Lovejoy,  a  Rochester  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  The  Review  will  be 
distributed  free  to  9,000  homes 
each  W’ednesday. 

*  *  4> 

FOR  CLUBWOMEN  —  On 
Sept.  19,  the  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser  printed  its 
First  Annual  Clubwomen’s  Edi¬ 
tion,  “dedicated  to  the  women  of 
New  Canaan  who  enrich  the  en¬ 
tire  community  not  only  as  wives 
and  mothers  in  their  own  homes, 
but  through  the  vast  and  variecl 
scope  of  their  tireless  organiza¬ 
tion  activities.” 

*  «  « 

NEIGHBORS  —  The  Harts- 
dale  (N.  Y.)  (ireenburyli  News 
has  started  a  feature,  “Your 
Neighbor  the  Editor.”  It  diverts 
the  entire  editorial  page  section 
from  one  man’s  opinion  to  edi¬ 
torials  by  readers  and  letters  to 
the  editor. 

*  *  * 

Lebanon,  Ore. 

HOMEY  —  A  new  local  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Lebanon  Express 
carries  the  byline  of  Peg  Hat¬ 
field,  formerly  women’s  program 
director  of  radio  station  KGAL, 
and  now  women’s  editor  of  the 
Express.  This  follows  the  pa¬ 
per’s  policy  of  having  as  many 
locally-written  features  and  col¬ 
umns  as  possible  to  keep  it  a 
“hometown”  paper.  R.  M.  Hey- 
den  is  publisher  and  owner.  A 
popular  pictorial  feature  in  the 
Express  is  “Babies  in  Market 
Baskets.” 

*  *  * 

END  OF  SUMMER  —  The 
Naborhood  Link  News,  which 
covers  several  suburbs  on  the 
south  edge  of  St.  Louis  invited 
readers  to  write  about  “My  Best 
Vacation.”  Each  story  was  num¬ 
bered  and  readers  selected  the 
winner,  voting  by  number  on 
ballots  carried  in  the  News. 
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shipments  time!'^ 


. .  .  across  the  country  or  around  the  world  is 
another  important  facet  in  Wood  Flong  serv¬ 
ice.  Wood  Flong  has  a  more  than  adequate 
inventory  of  the  type  of  mat  used  by  your 
newspaper.  This  enables  your  mat  order  to  be 
processed  quickly,  and  (usually  in  a  day  or 
two)  our  Shipping  Department  has  your  mats 


on  the  way  by  the  most  expeditious  means. 
Whether  it’s  New  York  City  or  anywhere  in 
the  world,  you  can  be  sure  of  on-time  ship¬ 
ment  from  Wood  Flong  Corporation. 

SUPIR  nONGS  •  R.O.P.  SUPtR  HONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P. 
COLOR  MATS  •  GREEN  BAKED  MATS  • 

SYNDICATt  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


One-pi*c«  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  OHioo:  661  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-2960 


SeRVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1811 


o 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


David  Sawdey  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Fairchild  News  Service 
bureau  in  London,  England.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Richard  J.  Wightnian,  who  is 
returning  to  the  United  States,  to 
join  Fairchild’s  \S'ashington  bureau 
as  a  staff  reporter.  Mr.  Sawdey,  who 
joined  Fairchild  three  years  ago  as 
a  reporter  on  HOME  FURNISH-  j 
INGS  D.\ILY,  has  l)een  on  the 
Paris  office  staff  since  May  1%1.  j 
Mr.  Wightman  was  a  reporter  on 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  before; 
becoming  head  of  the  London 
bureau. 


Jeff  Harrod.  who  has  been  the  rov-  i 
ing  European  correspondent  for 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS,  operating  out 
of  Geneva,  has  assumed  responsi-  - 
bility  for  Geneva  news  coverage  for  I 
all  Fairchild  papers.  .At  the  same  j 
time  he  will  continue  to  s«'rve  as  the  ! 
FOOTWE.AR  NEWS  roving  re- ' 
porter. 


Joseph  Riemer,  head  of  the  court  ; 
news  copy  desk  for  all  Fairchild  , 
papers,  retired  last  week  after  43 
years  with  the  company.  Mr.  Riemer 
was  an  expert  on  court  and  credit 
news  and  through  more  than  four 
<lecades  of  handling  court  news,  put 
his  personal  seal  of  accuracy  and  ; 
integrity  on  countless  thousands  of  | 
stories.  i 


l»u  Iwler,  who  edits  the  Founding 
section  of  METALWORKING  | 
NEWS,  has  been  assigned  to  cover  ; 
the  Gray  Iron  Founders  Society  an-  ; 
nual  meeting.  Oct.  16-18,  in  New  ; 
Orleans,  La.  His  reporting  of  the  ! 
meetings  will  be  augmented  with 
that  of  Jerome  Frank,  the  paper’s 
editor,  and  Dick  Curran  of  the 
.Atlanta  bureau.  .Also  on  the 
METALWORKING  NEWS  agenda 
is  coverage  of  the  annual  convention 
of  The  Foundry  Equipment  Manu-  i 
facturers  Assn,  in  White  Sulphur ; 
Springs.  W.  V^a.  Oct.  17-19;  it  will  | 
be  handled  by  Phil  Trupp  of  Fair-  I 
child’s  Washington  bureau. 


Top  news  event  for  HOME 
FIRNISHINGS  DAILY  readers 
next  week  will  be  the  Southern  | 
Furniture  Market  in  High  Point, 
N.C.,  and  the  surrounding  territory.  | 
A  group  of  seven  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  —  headed  by  Stephen  S.  > 
Marks,  publisher,  and  Herman 
Shaps,  editor  —  will  be  in  the  area 
to  report  news  of  the  new  lines 
and  other  industry  developments. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Eoat  12th  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Foofwaar  Naws. 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws.  looks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Borneniaii  Is  New 
Elkhart  City  Editor 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Bill  Borneman,  16  years  with 
the  Truth  Publishing  Company, 
has  been  named  city  editor  of 
the  Elkhart  Truth.  He  had  been 
news  editor  of  the  Mishawaka 
(Ind.)  Times,  a  Truth  Publish¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

Bonnie  and  Martin  Biemer,  a 
husband  and  wife  news  team, 
have  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Truth  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Jeff  Gillaspy  will  replace  Mr. 
Borneman  at  the  Times.  The 
Times  also  announced  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Bob  Flury  to  the  general 
assignment  staff. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  W.  Peterson,  retired 
automotive  and  church  editor, 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  —  to 

religious  news  editor  of  Clarke 
Publication,  Portland. 

*  *  * 

Malcom  Bauer,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
—  named  winner  of  the  Port¬ 
land  chapter,  English  Speaking 
Union,  travel  fellowship  for 
1964.  Mr.  Bauer  will  visit  Eng¬ 
land. 

*  *  « 

EDWARD  Ferris  —  from  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.)  Record  circula¬ 
tion  department,  to  circulation 
manager,  Long  Branch  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Record. 


If  a  Change  of  Jobs 
Is  in  Your  Flans 

DON’T  WAIT  TILL 
YOU’RE  TOO  OLD! 

Most  of  the  orders  we  get 
from  employers  specify  to 
age  32  or  35,  occasionally 
to  40  or  45.  If  a  change  is 
indicated  for  you,  don't 
wait  too  long  to  find  it. 

These  are  typical  examples  of 
openings  we  are  currently  trying 
to  fill: 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  (male), 
to  edit  and  create  prose  and 
verse.  College  degree,  high 
scholastic  record,  literary  bent 
required.  25  to  35.  Salary  $10,- 
000  to  $14,000. 

TWO  FOOD  EDITORS  (fe¬ 
male),  home  economics  degree, 
min.  4  years'  writing  experience, 
to  age  45.  For  targe  magazine. 
Salary  $7,500  to  $8,000. 

Karl  Nations 

CADILLAC  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

29  E.  Madisee  Hdg.,  Chicago  2,  III. 
Flnoecial  4-9400 

“Where  More  Executives  Find 
Their  Positions  Than  Anywhere 
Else  in  The  World.” 


Edward  M.  Hall 

Hall  Namctd  As  Editor 
Of  New  Jersey  Daily 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Appointment  of  Edward  M. 
Hall  as  editor  of  the  Paterson 
Morning  Call  was  announced 
Oct.  2  by  Henry  A.  Williams 
III,  publisher. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  is  42,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
for  16  years,  most  recently  as 
editorial  writer.  Previous  to 
joining  the  News  he  was  on 
roving  assignment  to  the  British 
Isles  for  a  group  of  mid-West 
newspapers.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Red  Wing 
(Minn.)  Daily  Republican. 

«  *  ♦ 

Paul  Poorman,  former  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  newsman  —  to  city 
desk,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Daughan  —  from 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  to 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Pete  Brown  —  from  sports 
writer,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press,  to  edi¬ 
tor,  Herrin  (Ill.)  Spokesman. 

*  «  * 

David  W.  Ehrenfried — from 
assistant  night  editor  to  news 
editor  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun. 

c  «  * 

David  S.  Strickler,  former 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  — 
to  reporter-photographer,  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Sunday  News. 

*  c  * 

Arthur  Dorazio  —  from  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  to  Wayne 
State  University  as  associate 
professor  of  journalism. 

*  *  * 

Herb  Phillips  —  from  sports 
staff,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  to 
editorial  department,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 


personal 

Rev.  Dr.  West  Fills 
Methodist  Info  Post 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  West  of 
Evanston,  Ill.,  will  assume  duties 
as  general  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Public  Relations  and 
Methodist  Information  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  West  will  move  to  New 
York  headquarters.  He  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office 
15  years.  His  work  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  includes  three  years  as  a 
reporter  on  Missouri  newspa¬ 
pers,  two  years  as  religion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin 
and  two  years  as  church  editor 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News. 


John  Herbers  —  from  UPI, 
Washington,  to  New  York  Times 
southern  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

H.  Zane  Robbins,  former 
newspaperman  (Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  Winston-Salem  Journal) 
—  named  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  office  of  Burson-Marstel- 
ler  Associates,  public  relations. 

•  *  * 

Richard  Norsworthy,  former 
assistant  telegraph  editor,  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  j.)  Record —  now  in 
Reuters  London  bureau.  Joseph 
McGo^’ERNOR  —  from  assistant 
telegraph  editor  to  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Record. 

«  *  c 

Douglas  J.  Kea'hng,  1963 
journalism  graduate  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  —  to 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Daily  Mail. 

*  c  * 

Samuel  S.  Reynolds  —  from 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  to  bureau  manager  of 
Uxbridge,  Mass.,  office  of  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

*  a  * 

Steve  Ottaway,  formerly  of 
the  Lagune  Beach  (Calif.) 
South  Coast  News  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Placentia 
(Calif.)  Courier. 

*  •  * 

Fletcher  Robertson.,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Pampa 
(Tex.)  News  —  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Harlington  (Tex.) 
Valley  Morning  Star. 

*  a  * 

Hal  Hayes  —  to  sports  staff, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser; 
Charles  Cates  —  to  news  staff, 
Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Elkind,  formerly 
with  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
and  Wall  Street  Journal  —  to 
IBM  communications  manager. 
Components  Division,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  DIVISION 
COURT  ST.  RD  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


Staff  Appointments 
Made  by  Ben  Reddick 

San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the 
Valley  Times  staff  have  been 
announced  by  Ben  Reddick,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Gene  Cowles,  formerly  with 
the  Newport  Harbor  News- 
Press,  has  been  named  executive 
editor.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Clinton  Herald,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

Taking  over  duties  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  is  Jim  Baer,  who 
joined  the  Valley  Times  in  1946 
as  a  district  relief  man. 

Sheila  Regan  has  been  named 
promotion  manager.  She  first 
served  the  Valley  Times  in  1957 
in  the  classified  department. 
At  22  years  of  age  she  replaces 
Thomas  D.  Jardine  who  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Minneapolis  with  the 
sale  of  the  Valley  Times  by  the 
Cowles  interests. 

Upon  the  resignation  of 
Jerry  Bums,  the  new  Valley 
Times  sports  editor  is  Claude 
Newman.  He  was  with  the 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe  Ga¬ 
zette  until  he  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1924. 


the 

MECHANICAL 

COPY  BOY! 


HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP 


!n  the  Minnesota  Press  Women  is  con¬ 
ferred  on  Diane  Mills,  20,  the  state's  newest  colmnist.  Miss  Mills,  who 
lost  both  Ie9s  in  an  auto  accident  two  years  a9o,  writes  "A  Day  With 
Diane,"  which  appears  in  four  Minnesota  papers.  Presentin9  the  award 
is  Luella  Jarvis,  executive  women's  editor  for  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
Suburban  Newspapers  and  president  of  the  Press  Women.  Loolcin9  on 
are  L.  D.  Mills,  publisher  of  the  Hutchinson  (Minn.)  Leader,  Miss  Mills' 
uncle,  left,  and  Eu9ene  Mills,  her  father. 

JAMES  Ralph  Rainwater  for-  ^ins  Guild  Election 
mer  publisher  of  the  Sullivan 
Lester  S.  Boyd  —  from  news  (Tenn.)  County  News  and  the  Cleveland 

editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Manchester  (Tenn.)  Times  —  Noel  Wical  of  the  Cleveland 

Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune.  ROB-  to  publisher  of  the  Hopewell  Press,  who  led  the  strike  of  the 
ERT  McCarty,  former  sports  edi-  (Va.)  News.  Paul  J.  Meloun,  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  here 
tor  who  has  been  with  newspa-  former  reporter  and  city  editor  last  winter,  has  been  elected 
pers  in  North  Carolina  —  re-  of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  —  vicepresident  of  the  American 
turns  as  new’s  editor.  Orval  to  executive  editor  of  the  Hope-  Newspaper  Guild. 

Emerson  —  to  assistant  news  well  News.  • 

.  .  .  Gloiua  -  to  Rociet,  ^  Correction 

Ray  Martin,  editorial  writer  editor  and  columnist  for  the  In  the  Oct.  5  issue,  we  had 

for  the  A (ftany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker-  new  Palm  Desert  (Calif.)  Post.  Richard  S.  Kain  going  from  the 
bockerNews  —  elected  president  ♦  ♦  ♦  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 

(chief  pencil  sharpener)  of  the  Fred  Mollenkopf — from  the  News  to  editor  of  the  Parlia- 
Capital  District  Pen  and  Pencil  public  relations  department  of  mentary  Journal.  Mr.  Kain  re- 
Society.  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  mains  as  general  advertising 

♦  ♦  of  Akron  to  the  staff  of  the  manager  of  the  Home  News  and 

Lloyd  Wilkie,  publisher  of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  He  is  a  takes  up  the  editorship  of  the 
International  Peace  /  Disarma-  former  member  of  the  newspa-  Parliamentary  Journal  as  an 
ment  Director  —  to  York  (Pa.)  per’s  news  department.  avocation. 

Gazette  and  Daily  as  reporter- - 

photogrrapher. 

wSSon^COTrit^^Sdmt"fS  I  I  PI  M  F\A/Q  P  I  PT  I  I  R 

the  Raleigh  {N.  C.)  News  and  Ull  I  M  L  V  V  O  I  I  U  I  U  11  LO 

Observer  and  the  Anniston 

(Ala.)  Star  —  to  assistant  to  ■  hb  ■  ■  # 

the  publisher  of  the  Anniston  |  L I  I  I  LJ  L  V?  Ill  LJ  if 

Star.  He  is  the  son  of  Col.  Harry  |  L I  I  |  ||  T  U  I  U  II  I 

M.  Ayers,  publisher  of  the  Star.  *  L-UA-  I  I  I L.  W  I  I  I  I 


PAPERVEYOR 


is  the  full-time,  on-time  low 
cost  messenger  that  works 
all  day  long;  all  night,  too. 
No  time-out  for  coffee  or 
conversation.  Speeds  and 
smooths  the  flow  of  editorial 
and  ad  material;  mats,  copy, 
and  photos.  Just  attach  to 
easy-grip  paper  carrier— no 
folding,  no  containers.  Picks 
up  and  delivers  at  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  you  need. 

Write  for  names  of  news¬ 
papers  already  profiting  from 
their  time-saving,  money¬ 
saving  Paperveyor  in  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising. 


Syracuse  Supply  Co. 

Industrial  Supply  Division 
Court  St.  Rd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

n  SEND  ME  free  booklet  about 
the  Paperveyor  with  list  of 
newspapers. 


Company. 


(Calif.)  Tribune,  to  managing 
editor.  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  and  Anaheim  Gazette. 

Michael  J.  Kernan  —  succeeds 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Donald  B.  Eis-  UNIT 

man  —  succeeds  Mr.  Kerman 

as  city  hall  reporter.  _ 
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1  HEADLINERS 


. . .  because  Goss  designers  ar< 
customer-minded!  They’re  neve 
totally  satisfied  that  any  one  press  feature  o 
another,  even  though  highly  developed,  can’t  b 
improved  to  the  customer’s  advantage. 

This  traditional  spirit  of  Goss  Engineering - 
this  constant  seeking  to  design  each  press  detai 
up  to  the  quality  and  performance  of  the  bes 
features— here  is  real  assurance  you’re  alway 
getting  the  newest  proven  refinements  any  tim 
you  buy  Goss. 

A  case  in  point:  Today’s  Goss  Headliner 
models  may  appear  quite  the  same  as  when  yoi 
first  inspected  them.  But  the  fact  is  their  de 
velopment  has  continued  steadily  and  is  consid 
erable— inside  and  out— and  all  to  your  benefit 

For  dailies  with  circulations  from  30,000,  tc 
day’s  Headliner  values  are  more  attractiv 
than  ever  whether  you  choose  the  70,000  p.p.l 
Mark  ii  model,  or  the  60,000  p.p.h.  Mark  i. 

We  would  like  to  show  you  why— especiall 
if  you’ve  been  thinking  about  the  better  prof 
opportunities  in  equipping  for  more  economicj 
color  production. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


OMPAN 


CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINO 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  press 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts... engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


LARGEST  INTERN  CLASS  in  the  ll-year  history  of  the  program  at 
Ohio  University  School  of  Journalism  is  shown  with  Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  interns  are  (L.  to  R.)  Wren 
L.  Aber,  Thomas  Mackner,  Nancy  Lowdermilk,  Mary  Ellen  Eisen,  Robert 
Firis,  Dan  Ruck.  Geoffrey  McGuire,  Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin,  Art  Kuhn,  Ted 
Landphair,  Carolyn  Bolan,  Patricia  Painter,  Charles  Venz,  Carol  Wintner 
and  Karl  Martin  Williams.  All  of  the  students  are  seniors  and  were 
employed  by  newspapers,  hospitals,  a  wire  service  and  a  radio  station 
for  a  minimum  of  10  weeks  during  the  summer.  Although  the  students 
received  no  credit  for  the  internship  work  itself,  they  do  receive  three 
hours  credit  for  the  seminar  in  which  they  were  permitted  to  enroll. 


STATEMENT  REQUIRE:!)  BY  THE 
ACT  OE'  AUGUST  24.  1912.  AS 

AMENI)Ea>  BY  T  HE  ACTS  OF  i 
MARCH  3.  1933.  JULY  2.  1946  (Title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233)  j 
and  October  23,  1962  (Section  4369,  j 
Title  39,  U.  S.  Code)  showinn  the 
ownership,  manaRement,  and  circula-  ■ 
tion  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  THE 
FOURTH  EIST.ATE.  published  weekly 
at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  for  October 
1,  1963.  I 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  ' 

publisher,  editor,  and  executive  editor  ; 
are :  i 

Publisher  and  EMitor,  Robert  U.  Brown.  I 

15  Sunnybrae  Place,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  j 
Executive  EMitor,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  ; 

32  Orchard  Avenue,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is: 

The  Eklitor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  850 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Stock-  ; 
holders:  Robert  U.  Brown,  15  Sunny-  | 
brae  Place.  Bronxville,  N.  Y.:  James 
W.  Brown,  Jr..  Fanton  Hill  Road, 
Weston  &>nn.  :  Miss  Virginia  Brown, 
1360  Midland  Ave.,  Bronxville.  N.  Y.: 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Brown  Stephens,  c/o 
Robert  U.  Brown.  Bronxville.  N.  Y.:  j 
Mrs.  Helen  Brown  Young,  Woodland 
Drive,  Lewiston  Heights.  N.  Y.  :  Mrs. 
Matil  Brown  Spencer.  486  Island  Circle,  i 
Sarasota.  Florida;  Mrs.  Susan  Steele  ! 
Brown,  15  Sunnybrae  Place.  Bronx-  ; 
ville,  N.  Y.:  Marlen  E.  Pew  Estate,  ] 
Riverhead,  Long  Island,  K.  Y. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortga-  i 
gees  and  other  security  holders  owning  ; 
or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  i 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  ‘ 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  i 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  swting ;  also  the  statements  i 
in  the  two  i>aragraphs  show  the  affiant's 
full  knowMge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  I 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  ' 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  : 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  \ 
of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  i 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  ' 
distributed,  through  the  mails  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  , 
was  21,525. 

ROBERT  U.  BROWN.  i 
Publisher  and  ^itor 


City  Editor  Heads 
Mental  Health  Unit 

Indianapolis 

Don  Freehafer,  city  editor  of 
the  Logansport  Pharos-Tribune, 
was  elected  president  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Association  for  Mental 
Health  during  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  here  recently. 

His  articles  and  editorials  won 
the  National  Mental  Health  Bell 
awards  for  the  Pharos-Tribune 
for  1958  and  1961.  No  other 
newspaper  has  won  the  Bell 
award  twice. 

Graduated  cum  laude  from 
DePauw  university  with  an 
A.  B.  degree  in  history  in  1937, 
Mr.  Freehafer  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Pharos-Tribune 
since  that  time. 

*  «  « 

Robert  Dolgan,  who  had  been 
covering  the  Cleveland  Indians 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  some  time,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Janet  McCue,  director  of 
women’s  news  of  the  Valley 
Daily  News,  Tarentum,  Pa.,  and 
of  the  Daily  Dispatch  of  New 
Kensington,  Pa.  —  appointed 
assistant  women’s  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  Skingel  —  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  to  the  New 
York  staff  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Rustige  —  to  district 
edition  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(Ont.)  Evening  Review.  Tony 
Fredo  —  from  staff  to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Evening  Review. 


Morton  Yarmoii  Named 
To  New  PR  Post 

Morton  Yarmon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  post  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee. 

He  will  integrate  program  in¬ 
terpretation  with  institutional 
and  campaign  publicity  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  agency’s 
mass  media  activities. 

A  former  staff  member  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune,  for  the  past  five  years 
he  was  associate  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Parade  magazine. 

*  *  * 

M.  K.  (Jim)  Benedict,  for¬ 
merly  with  UPI  —  advanced  to 
vicepresident,  Woodbridge  &  As¬ 
sociates  Advertising,  San  Fran- 


Bob  Stewart  —  from  wire 
and  sports  editor  to  city  editor, 
Elko  (Nev.)  Daily  Free  Press, 
succeeding  Dan  Rowell,  re¬ 
signed.  John  C.  Lokken  Jr,  — 
from  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News  —  to  reporting  and  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Pliska,  state  house  re¬ 
porter,  and  Jim  Yenckel,  city 
staffer  —  to  education  beat, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  E.  Prict:,  with  the 
retail  advertising  department  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic  for 
25  years  —  retired. 

*  *  * 

Robekt  a.  Juran  —  from  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  Progress,  to 
managing  editor,  Riverdale 
(N.  J,)  Suburban  Trends. 

*  *  * 

May  B.  Dearness,  women’s 
interest  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  —  retired. 

*  *  * 

George  Kwong  —  from  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  to 
circulation  -  promotion  manager 
of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 
Gene  Stephens  —  to  assistant 
circulation  manager. 


Colorado  Daily  Makes 
ISeu's  Staff  Changes 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Robin  Tibbetts,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press,  has  resigned. 

Harvey  W.  Gray,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  city  editor,  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  editor, 
according  to  Sam  F.  Moore, 
general  manager. 

Dean  E.  Shaffer,  former  city 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  j 
Jackson  Borjes,  wire  editor,  has 
been  named  news  editor.  ^ 

*  *  * 

J.  Lawrence  Herzog  —  from  . 
assistant  retail  advertising  man-  * 
ager  to  legal  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic. 

*  *  « 

Caryl  A.  Herman,  publisher 
of  the  Buchanan  (Mich.)  Ber¬ 
rien  County  Record  —  elected 
president  of  the  University 
Press  Club  of  Michigan. 

«  *  * 

Marc  Drogin  —  from  city  re- 
porter-photographer  to  feature 
writer-photographer  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  section  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

*  ♦  * 

Marlan  D.  Nelson,  former 
editor,  Hceskell  (Okla.)  News— 
to  journalism  advisor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  English  and  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Utah  State  University. 

«  ♦  « 

Jfjiemy  Brown,  formerly  ra¬ 
dio  editor  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  —  to  entertainment  editor, 
Toronto  Telegram. 

*  ♦  * 

Barrie  Zwicker  —  to  chief 
of  the  Hamilton,  Ont.,  bureau 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail; 
William  Hanrahan,  formerly 
of  the  Hamilton  Spectator  —  to 
Globe  and  Mail’s  Hamilton  bu¬ 
reau. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Adams  —  from  re¬ 
porter,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
to  Toronto  Telegram. 
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Jim  Markham; 
Founded  Group 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  L.  Markham,  66,  longtime 
editor  of  suburban  Minneapolis 
weekly  newspapers,  died  Sept, 
21.  Since  his  retirement  from 
newspapering  in  1958,  Mr. 
Markham  was  a  deputy  regis¬ 
trar  in  the  motor  vehicle  office 
of  St.  Louis  Park. 

Mr.  Markham  was  known  for 
his  personal  type  of  journalism. 
Editor  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Review  for  26  years,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  first  news  writ¬ 
ing  class  ever  offered  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  After 
graduation,  he  edited  the  St. 
Peter  (Minn.)  Herald,  served 
in  the  armed  forces  and  upon 
discharge  as  a  second  lieutenant 
became  co-publisher  and  editor 
of  the  St.  Peter  Free  Press. 

In  1928  he  bought  the  Henne¬ 
pin  County  Enterprise  and 
merged  it  with  the  Hennepin 
County  Review.  His  program  of 
acquisitions  brought  about  for¬ 
mation  of  the  present  Suburban 
Newspapers  group  of  18  week¬ 
lies. 

*  *  « 

Eleanor  Clarage,  65,  retired 
columnist,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Sept.  26. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  A.  Donohi  e,  74,  re¬ 
tired  confidential  secretary  to 
Richard  W.  Clarke,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News;  Oct.  6. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  W.  McIntosh,  86, 
former  publisher  of  the  Roselle- 
Roselle  Park  (N.  J.)  Twin  Boro 
News;  Sept.  29. 

*  *  * 

Harry  N.  Millican,  55,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  UPI  in  its  for¬ 
eign  department;  Oct.  1. 

*  *  « 

Ralph  W.  Page,  82,  retired 
columnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  recently. 

«  «  « 

Arthur  P.  Dowd,  64,  general 
manager  of  the  Bronx ville 
(N.  Y.)  Review  Press  and  Re¬ 
porter;  Oct.  6. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA  34  Peachtree.  N  t 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jachson 
NEW  YORK  ni  JoHn 


Claude  Haswell,  Ohio 
Daily  Publisher,  Dies 

Bow'ling  Gree.n,  Ohio 
Claude  M.  Hasw’ell,  63,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Sentinel- 
Tribune,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
late  Sept.  28  while  he  and  his 
wife  were  visiting  their  farm  on 
the  Mermill  Road. 

He  and  Mrs.  Haswell  w’ere 
planning  to  leave  Oct.  4  on  a 
trip  to  Greece. 

Mr.  Hasw’ell  became  general 
manager  of  the  new’spaper  15 
years  ago  and  publisher  in  1955 
after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Alfred,  w'ho  had  been  associated 
W’ith  the  publication  since  1899. 

Bom  Aug.  1,  1900,  in  Bowling 
Green,  Mr.  Hasw’ell  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Har\’ard  with  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and 
master  of  business  administra¬ 
tion. 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Katherine;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Earsell  L.  (Virginia)  Arth;  a 
son,  Thomas  M. ;  and  two  grand¬ 
children,  all  of  Bow’ling  Green. 

«  *  * 

F.  K.  Arthur  Sr.  Dies 

Redlands,  Calif. 
Franklin  K.  Arthur  Sr.,  81, 
city  editor  of  the  old  Redlands 
Review  and  later  the  Redlands 
Daily  Facts  before  operating  his 
own  printing  business  for  25 
years,  died  Sept.  18.  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  late  Cecil  Arthur, 
also  a  member  of  the  Redlands 
Facts  staff  40  years,  and  the 
father  of  Franklin  (Pete)  Ar¬ 
thur  Jr.,  bureau  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York 
until  recently,  now'  publisher  of 
the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Donald  F.  Arthur,  69,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  director  for 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Sept.  30. 

*  *  * 

Clen’eland  Van  Dresser,  59, 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times; 
Sept.  30. 

CUT 

CASTING 

COSTS! 

Find  out  how  the  Kemp  Auto¬ 
mated  Remelt  System  can  re¬ 
duce  your  casting  costs.  Send 
for  free  bulletin  No.  lE-10. 

It  always  pays 
to  come  to 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Tripping  on  Tongues 

Things  are  seldom,  as  Captain  Corcoran  observed, 
what  they  seem;  polyglot,  for  example,  is  not  what  it 
seems  to  some  who  venture  to  use  it.  But  no  one  who 
has  a  feeling  for  derivation  will  go  astray  here,  for  the 
word  literally  means  many-tongued. 

A  man  who  speaks  a  number  of  languages  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  described  as  a  polyglot,  and  there  are  related 
senses.  But  how'  now:  “Most  of  the  valley  is  a  verdant 
and  prosperous  polyglot  of  cities.”  Perhaps  the  writer 
was  reaching  for  complex.  A  city  can  be  described  as 
polyglot,  if  many  langpiages  are  spoken  there.  But  how 
cities  could  constitute  a  polyglot  is  unaccountable.  Some¬ 
times  polyglot  is  also  misused  in  the  sense  of  mixture. 


Wayward  Words 


General  public  says  nothing  that  public  alone  does  not, 
when  there  is  no  conti  ast  with  some  segment  of  the  public. 
♦  * 

Homeric  obviously  means  pertaining  to  Homer.  Homeric 
laughter  is  defined  as  inexpressible  or  inextinguishable 
laughter.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  Homeric  in  the 
sense  of  heroic  or  Herculean,  as  in  “The  managers  show 
no  gratitude  for  the  Homeric  services  done  them.”  Such 
misuses  as  this  may  be  productive,  in  scholarly  quarters, 
of  Homeric  laughter. 

*  *  * 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  once  weak  word  mediocre 
has  grow’n  muscles.  Its  strict  sense,  w'hich  is  the  only 
one  yet  recognized  in  dictionaries,  is  average  or  common¬ 
place.  But  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  mediocre 
also  often  means  lousy — not  infested  with  lice,  hut  pretty 
bad. 

A  musician  described  as  having  given  a  mediocre 
performance  would  be  mortally  affronted,  and  with  good 
reason.  If  the  critic  means  the  performance  was  of  aver¬ 
age  quality,  he  had  better  say  so,  and  not  allow'  himself 
to  be  betrayed  by  mediocre. 

Webster  now  admits  for  mediocrity  the  senses  poor 
worth  or  inferiority.  But  the  derogatory  connotation 
has  also  attached  to  mediocre. 

«  ♦ 

To  mitigate  is  to  soften  (“His  apology  mitigated  the 
accusation”) ;  to  militate  (with  against)  is  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  (“The  rumor  militated  against  her 
success”).  Sometimes  confused. 

*  *  * 

It  may  be  too  late  to  attack  mental  telepathy,  but 
telepathy  is  thought  transference  and  thus  inescapably 
mental.  Telepathy  alone  should  serve. 

*  *  V 

Both  trustees  and  trusties  are  people  in  whom  trust 
has  been  reposed.  Confusion  arises  sometimes  in  the 
plural  forms:  trustees,  trusties.  A  trustee  is  a  member 
of  a  controlling  board,  as  of  a  college  or  foundation. 
A  trusty  is  an  inmate  of  a  prison  who  enjoys  special 
privileges  because  of  his  trustworthiness.  Regrettably, 
it  is  not  unknown  for  irresponsible  trustees  to  wind  up 
as  trusties. 

*  ♦  • 

Although  some  insist  or  not  is  redundant  in  whether 
or  not,  the  form  is  so  well  established  they  may  as  well 
turn  their  attention  to  weightier  matters.  As  to  preced¬ 
ing  whether  (“The  question  as  to  whether  he  had  had 
dinner”)  is  useless. 


Tk*  C.  M.  KEMP  MFO.  CO. 
Gian  turni*,  Md. 
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Plant  Design 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


area  on  the  1st  floor.  There  the 
finished  copies  are  checked  and 
prepart^l  for  shipment  on  over- 
the-road  trailer  trucks,  or  for 
mailing  from  the  adjacent  post 
office. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
layout  is  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  three  bulky  opera¬ 
tions;  (a)  the  storapre  and  han¬ 
dling  of  the  roll  paper  (b)  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  the 
printing  cylinders  and  (c)  the 
handling  and  storage  of  the 
finished  printed  product.  In  a 
one  story  plant  layout  there  has 
always  been  interference  and 
confusion,  resulting  from  trying 
to  handle  all  three  of  these 
operations  in  the  same  general 
area  and  on  the  same  level. 
Operation  of  this  plant  to  date 
has  proven  the  value  of  the  two 
story  layout  with  its  complete 
separation  of  these  three  inde¬ 
pendent  functions. 

Another  desirable  feature  is 
the  ability  to  bring  all  electrical 
conduits  and  process  piping  up 
to  the  presses  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  reel  room  on  the  1st  floor. 
The  incoming  electric  service 
with  its  transformers  is  located 
on  the  1st  floor  and  directly 
adjacent  to  it  is  the  electric 
switchboard  room  and  press  con¬ 
trol  room  from  which  the  hea\'y 
duty  services  are  carried  along 
the  ceiling  of  the  reel  room  and 
up  to  the  press  units  and  the 
control  panels.  In  similar  man¬ 
ner  the  steam,  water  and  com¬ 
pressed  air  lines  come  from  the 
boiler  room  and  run  on  the  reel 
room  ceiling  i^ith  connections 
through  the  2nd  floor  direct  to 
the  press  units  and  dryers. 

^’asle  Paper  Oiute 

Thus  every  effort  was  made  to 
eliminate  interferences  between 
the  various  operations  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  keep  the  movements 
of  men  and  materials  in  the 
press  room  to  a  minimum.  Even 
the  disposal  of  waste  paper  re¬ 
sulting  from  paper  breaks  was 
studied  carefully  and  a  waste 
paper  chute  from  the  press  floor 
was  installed  directly  above  the 
baler  room  which  in  turn  was 
placed  close  to  the  stripping 
platform  in  the  reel  room.  Aux¬ 
iliary  stairs  from  the  operating 
sides  of  the  presses  give  quick 
access  to  the  reels  in  case  of 
paper  breaks. 

Because  of  the  importance  of 
anticipating  growth  in  a  new 
plant,  ample  provision  was  made 
for  expansion  of  all  departments 
without  interfering  wdth  produc¬ 
tion  operations.  Some  of  these 
provisions  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  2nd  floor  plan  shows 


that  the  initial  press  lines  can 
be  increased  from  a  total  of  13 
units  to  22  units  without  ex¬ 
panding  the  building,  but,  in  the 
future,  with  an  extension  of 
approximately  70  ft.  to  the 
press  section,  2  additional  press 
lines  of  12  units  each  can 
readily  be  added. 

(b)  Temporary  walls  at  each 
end  of  the  building  were  con¬ 
structed  of  insulated  aluminum 
panels  so  that  the  press  section 
at  one  end  and  the  photographic, 
cylinder  preparation  and  ship¬ 
ping  sections  at  the  other  end 
can  be  extended  and  then  the 
present  panel  walls  easily  re¬ 
moved  and  reset  in  their  new 
location  without  creating  dust 
that  would  interfere  with  the 
production  processes. 

(c)  Ducts  from  the  press  unit 
dryers  now  discharge  directly 
to  the  atmosphere,  but  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  future  solvent  re¬ 
covery  building,  to  be  located 
back  of  the  trucking  court, 
which  will  house  the  necessary 
equipment  for  recovery  of  the 
solvent  and  its  return  to  the 
present  underground  solvent 
storage  tanks. 

(d)  The  finished  printed 
copies  from  the  press  folders 
are  now  handled  manually  to 
the  1st  floor  shipping  area.  As 
additional  press  capacity  is 
added  conveyors  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  carrj'  the  copies  from 
the  folders  directly  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  area. 

(e)  Ink  is  now  distributed 
manually  from  the  ink  mixing 
room  to  the  press  unit  fountains, 
but  provision  has  been  made  so 
that  a  pumped  and  circulated 
ink  supply  system  can  be  readily 
installed. 

(f)  Provision  has  been  made 
as  indicated  on  the  2nd  floor 
plan  for  the  future  installation 
of  a  separate  proof  press. 

(g)  Ample  room  has  been 
allowed  in  the  Boiler  Room  for 
installation  of  additional  boiler 
capacity  required  by  the  ex¬ 
panded  building. 

(h)  The  initial  building  has 
been  located  so  that  ample 
ground  area  is  available  to  the 
north  to  take  care  of  both  the 
future  expansion  of  the  building 
and  the  additional  parking  that 
will  be  required. 

(i)  A  platform  has  been  built 
at  the  2nd  floor  level  of  the  press 
room,  extending  into  the  roll 
paper  storage  area,  with  a  large 
door  so  that  future  press  sec¬ 
tions  and  equipment  can  be 
brought  in  either  by  rail  or 
truck  and  easily  handled  into 
place  in  the  press  room.  Three- 
ton  capacity  monorails  have 
been  located  over  each  press  line 
for  handling  of  press  parts. 

As  to  the  building  itself,  the 
aim  was  to  provide  for  an  eco¬ 


nomical  and  attractive  building 
without  sacrificing  anything  in 
the  way  of  strength,  permanence 
or  quality  of  construction. 

The  site  was  originally  a  roll¬ 
ing  one  and  had  been  excavated 
down  to  the  street  grade  as  a 
part  of  the  general  site  develop¬ 
ment  work,  so  that  all  top  soil 
had  been  removed  and  a  fine 
compact  sand  remained,  which 
permitted  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  spread  footings  at  2 
and  2*/2  tons  per  square  foot 
bearing. 

The  construction  in  the  sever¬ 
al  parts  of  the  plant  varies,  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  the  roll  storage,  the 
columns,  roof  beams  and  girders 
are  of  exposed  structural  steel, 
with  masonry  walls  of  4  inches 
common  brick  and  8  inches  con¬ 
crete  block  backup,  3^2  inch 
thick  precast  cement  channel  tile 
roof  deck  and  a  Kalman  finish 
concrete  floor  on  the  ground.  A 
story  height  of  28 '-9^"  to  the 
high  point  of  roof  steel  is  main¬ 
tained  so  paper  rolls  can  be 
stacked  3  high  on  end. 

(b)  The  press  wing  is  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  for  the  1st  story 
columns  and  for  the  beams  and 
girders  of  the  press  room  floor 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  struc¬ 
ture  sufficiently  rigid  to  resist 
the  vibration  of  the  presses.  The 
concrete  floors  of  both  the  Reel 
room  and  Press  room  have 
Kalman  finish.  The  second  floor 
columns  and  the  roof  framing 
are  of  structural  steel,  with 
horizontal  steel  girts  supporting 
the  temporary  wall.  The  street 
wall  is  of  masonry,  with  4  inches 
face  brick  and  8  inches  concrete 
block  backup  while  the  tempor¬ 
ary  side  wall  is  of  H.  H.  Robert¬ 
son  aluminum  insulated  panels 
in  varied  shades  of  color  and  so 
designed  as  to  be  readily  re¬ 
moved  and  relocated  when  the 
building  is  extended.  The  use  of 
color  in  the  temporary  w'alls 
was  intended  to  suggest  the 
purpose  and  function  of  the 
plant.  A  story  height  of  14  feet 
is  held  in  the  reel  room  and  a 
height  of  26 '-9 Vi"  from  press 
room  floor  to  high  point  of  roof 
steel  in  the  press  room. 

(c)  The  balance  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  of  similar  construction  to 
the  Press  wing,  except  that  con¬ 
crete  beam  and  girder  construc¬ 
tion  is  only  used  for  the  long 
spans  over  the  truck  dock  and 
boiler  room,  w'hile  the  other 
parts  of  the  2nd  floor  are  of 
reinforced  concrete  flat  slab 
construction  with  drops  but  no 
Capitols  at  the  column  heads, 
thus  giving  a  smooth  ceiling  in 
the  finished  copy  storage  and 
shipping  area.  The  second  story 
height  is  14'-9V4"  to  the  high 
point  of  roof  steel. 

(d)  A  mechanical  equipment 
room,  approximately  48  ft.  x 


101  ft.,  is  provided  on  the  roof 
of  the  preparation  section,  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  press  room,  to 
house  the  fans  and  air  condi- 
tioning  units.  It  is  framed  a 
structural  steel  with  aluminum 
insulated  panel  walls,  concrete 
floor  and  precast  channel  cement 
tile  roof. 

The  roofs  throughout  the 
plant  are  covered  with  20  year 
built  up  roofing  with  1V4  inch 
rigid  insulation  over  a  vapor 
seal  and  wdth  built  up  ba* 
flashings  and  copper  cap  flash¬ 
ings.  All  sash  throughout  are  of 
aluminum  in  order  to  keep  f 
down  the  maintenance  cost.  The; 
office  entrance  vestibule  has 
stone  walls,  a  concrete  roof  and 
a  glass  panel  front. 

Office  .\rea 

The  office  area  is  finished  with 
an  acoustic  hung  ceiling,  flush 
metal  partitions  and  painted 
plaster  over  any  masonry  and 
vinyl  floor  tile. 

The  finishes  in  the  balance  of 
the  building  are  as  follow’s: 

Floora — Photographic  areas- 
asphalt  tile.  Etching,  plating 
and  cylinder  preparation- — epoxy 
finish.  Heavy  duty  areas,  such  as 
press  room,  I’eel  room,  roll  paper 
storage,  shipping  room — Kalman 
finish.  Toilets  and  locker  rooms 
— cement  floor  finish  with  cer-^ 
amic  tile  at  urinals. 

Partitions — light  weight  con¬ 
crete  block  painted  except  with 
Desco  Glazetite  finish  in  toilets 
and  locker  rooms. 

Ceilings — painted,  except 
paint  omitted  in  press  room, 
reel  room,  roll  paper  storage  and 
shipping  room. 

The  trucking  areas,  roads  and 
parking  areas  are  paved  with  a 
2^2  inch  thick,  2  course,  hot 
mixed  asphaltic  concrete  wear¬ 
ing  surface,  with  curbs  of  the 
same  material,  all  laid  on  a 
compacted  gravel  base  8  inches 
thick  under  the  parking  field  and 
12  inches  thick  under  the  truck¬ 
ing  areas. 

The  initial  studies  for  this 
plant  were  made  by  the  writer 
in  close  cooperation  with  Martin 
J.  Waters,  vicepresident  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  Providence  Gravure, 
w'hose  long  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field  proved  to 
be  of  extreme  value  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  layout  and  equip¬ 
ment.  All  working  drawings  and 
specifications  for  the  building 
construction  and  for  the  various 
mechanical  and  electrical  trades 
w’ere  completely  developed  by 
the  Lockw'ood  Greene  staff  and 
contracts  for  same  placed  and 
supervised  by  them,  all  under 
the  writer’s  direction.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  all  concerned,  the  plant  was 
substantially  completed,  ready  to 
start  printing,  within  nine 
months  after  breaking  ground. 
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what  a  difference  a  year  makes! 


^ —  This  promotion  advertisement 
of  Chicago's  American 
appeared  in  1962 


Chicago 


ChicagP 


*  And  moreover,  Mr.  Glubok  (one 
of  the  American  winners  last 
year)  decided  in  August  he'd 
rather  work  for  The  Daily  News 
where  awards  are  a  tradition. 
You'll  find  his  byline  in  our  paper 
regularly. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
WINS  3  OUT  OF  4  TOP  AWARDS 

In  Illinois  Associated  Press  1963  Newswriting  Contest 


BEST  SPOT  NEWS  STORY  -  Raymond  R.  CofFey 

...  for  his  coverage  of  the  Oxford  (Miss.)  riots  last  October 
when  James  Meredith  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 

BEST  SINGLE  FEATURE  -  Horny  M.  Hanson 

...  for  his  behind-the-scenes  account  of  the  ouster  of  Arnold 
H.  Maremont  as  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission 


In  the  fourth  category  of  Best  Sports  Story,  second  place  went  to 
Bob  Smith  of  The  Daily  News  for  his  coverage  of  the  Liston-Patterson 
heavyweight  boxing  championship  bout  here. 

This  .750  batting  average  on  the  Illinois  Associated  Press  1963 
Newswriting  awards  is  not  an  unusual  performance  for  The  Daily 
News  and  its  staff. 

In  fact,  as  far  back  as  the  records  go.  The  Daily  News  has  been 
Chicago's  award -winningest  newspaper.  Since  its  first  edition  88 
years  ago.  The  Daily  News  has  brought  superior  newswriting  to 
Chicago -area  families. 

This  1963  record  is  obviously  no  fluke  .  .  .  it’s  a  tradition.  For 
example,  12  Pulitzer  Prizes  attest  to  the  fact  that  The  Daily  News 
is  always  on  top  .  .  .  when  it  comes  to  excellence  in  journalism. 


BEST  FEATURE  SERIES 

—  Richard  T.  Stout,  John  Culhane,  Batty  Flynn, 
Doan  SchowlkopF  and  Ron  Chixevar 

...  for  their  stories  on  Chicago's  slums  and  slumlords  and  the 
social  effects  and  causes  of  these  conditions 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


IN  1963,  TOO,  THE  DAILY  NEWS  WON  ITS  12TH  PULITZER  PRIZE  . .  .  MORE  THAN  ALL  OTHER  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS  COMBINED 
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PROMOTION 

Sampling,  Contests 
Back  Up  ‘USE’  Ads 


Ry  W  ilt 

A  Fall  i)romotion  campaign 
calculated  to  build  ciiculation 
for  the  Ih  froif  Xeifs  is  achiev- 
inf?  its  poals,  thanks  to  exten¬ 
sive  samplinp,  plus  all-out  nier- 
chandisinp  of  the  canipaipn  to 
the  carrier  and  circulation  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  all-media  canipaipn,  ba.sed 
on  the  slogan:  “People  USE 
what  they  read  in  the  News,” 
emphasizes  that  the  News  is  as 
USE-ful  as  it  is  NEWS-full. 
Radio,  television,  billboards  and 
bu.scards,  as  well  as  in-paper 
ads,  Iwxes  and  news  stories  are 
included  in  the  campaign. 

Each  week,  300  one-minute 
radio  announcements  are  l>eing 
used  on  eight  Detroit  stations, 
supplemented  by  spots  on  all 
four  tv  outlets.  Thousands  of 
da-glo  rack  cards,  truck  cards 
and  substation  window  po.sters 
display  the  same  theme. 

The  in-paper  ads  dramatize 
the  USEfulness  of  the  newspa- 
l)er;  telling  how  sports  pages 
offer  tips  for  hunters,  how  daily 
tv  schedules  and  the  Sunday 
magazine  tv  section  help  plan 
viewing,  how  daily  theater 
guides  are  u.sed  to  make  enter¬ 
tainment  plans,  plus  items  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  paper’s 
reci|)es,  home  improvement  fea¬ 
tures,  real  estate  and  classified 
ads,  teen  news. 

Punch  Board  .Samples 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
families  receive  a  copy  of  the 
News’  Sunday  TV’  Magazine 
and  a  sample  of  a  weekday  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  fall  sampling  cam- 
l)aigTi.  A  special  “punch  Iward” 
with  the  headline  “Pick  ‘n’ 
Peel !”  affixed  hy  carriers  to  each 
sample  copy  of  the  newspaper 
enables  prospects  to  find  out 
how  they  can  “Use  what  they 
read  in  the  News”  by  jieeling 
off  six  different  circles  on  the 
l)oard.  The  back  of  the  punch 
hoard  carries  a  message  from 
the  carrier,  his  signature  and 
phone  numl)er. 

A  wrap  -  around  promotion 
piece  printed  in  luminous  red 
and  black  on  bright  yellow  stock 
is  used  with  the  Sunday  tv  mag¬ 
azine,  and  includes  a  postage- 
paid  reply  order  card. 

The  promotion  was  started 
with  a  party  for  circulation  de¬ 
partment  personnel,  at  which 
they  were  presented  with  an 
inch-thick  “party  kit”  contain¬ 


ing  .samples  of  all  of  the  promo¬ 
tion.  Accompanying  carrier  con¬ 
tests  include  a  prize  contest 
offering  52  three-day  trips  to 
Washington,  100  pairs  of  tickets 
to  a  Lions-Rams  football  game, 
and  merchandise  prizes  for  daily 
increases  of  3,  5,  7  and  10  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  prize  contest  runs 
through  the  end  of  October. 

A  Bonus  Prize  Contest,  for 
carriers  distributing  samples  of 
the  TV'  Magazine  and  daily  sam¬ 
ples  is  called  “See  5,  sell  1.”  The 
entry  card  provides  places  for 
the  names  of  5  prospects  called 
on,  and  a  “bonus  prize”  stub.  A 
cartoon  page  uses  four  spots  to 
tell  carriers  how  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

A  prize  program  for  circula¬ 
tion  di.strict  managers  uses  three 
varieties  of  trading  stamps  as 
prizes  in  the  contest.  Trading 
stamp  gift  catalogues  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  managers  along 
with  a  letter  of  explanation, 
which  included  three  sample 
stamps. 

Several  special  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  were  developed  by  the  News’ 
editorial  staff  for  publication 
during  the  campaign.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  paper  will  include  sev¬ 
eral  new  syndicated  series,  in¬ 
cluding  Eisenhower’s  Presiden¬ 
tial  Memoirs.  Expanded  football 
coverage  will  be  included  in  the 
sports  pages  during  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

♦  *  * 

COMPUTER  SYSTEM— The 
progress  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  reflected  in  the  copy 
from  a  promotion  ad  that  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  Under 
the  headline:  “The  Computer 
System  that  Speeds  Stock  Mar¬ 
ket  Tables  to  You  .  .  .”  is  the 
copv  that  describes  the  process. 

The  ad,  set  in  18-point  type 
well  lead^,  is  illustrated  wdth 
line  drawings  of  tape,  com¬ 
puters,  and  reproductions. 
Frank  Deeming  is  promotion 
manager  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

LIQUOR  DATA — According 
to  a  data  sheet  for  the  K-N-L 
Newspapers,  in  Keene,  Newport 
and  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire, 
one  liquor  sales  dollar  out  of 
every  eight  in  the  total  combined 
liquor  sales  volumes  of  the  en¬ 
tire  states  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  is  made  in  the 
K-N-L  Market  state  stores. 


CANADIANS  at  Western  Workshop  included  Gordon  Lloyd  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal;  Mrs.  Lloyd;  and  J.  A.  McLellan,  Vancouver  Sun. 


PAPER  HATS— The  Hudson 
(N.  J.)  Dispatch  kicked  off  a 
“pressman’s  hat”  contest  as  part 
of  their  observance  of  1963 
Newspaper  Week.  A  full-page 
promotion  ad  showed  a  photo 
of  a  pressman  wearing  the 
traditional  .square  paper  hat. 
The  ad  offered  a  $100  Savings 
Bond  for  the  “three  best  en¬ 
tries  submitted  by  boys  or  girls 
between  six  and  17.”  The  ad 
showed  step-by-step  directions 
for  hat-making,  and  an  entry 
coupon.  Many  entrants  added 
plastic  gadgets,  rockets,  etc.  to 
their  entries.  One  entry  showed 
a  halo  topping  the  hat. 

*  *  * 

MOSTEL  ON  BOOKS— “Zero 
Mostel  reads  a  book,”  is  the 
title  of  a  case-bound  book  (what 
else?)  released  as  a  promotion 
to  the  book  trade  by  the  New 
York  Times.  The  title  page 
reads:  “Published  for  the  fun  of 
it  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
dedicated  to  the  American  book¬ 
seller.”  Included  are  three  dozen 
photos  of  Mr.  Mostel,  actor-co¬ 
median,  hy  photographer  Robert 
Frank.  There  isn’t  a  line  of  text 
in  the  book,  except  for  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  and  the  photographer’s 
credit  line.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  New  York  Times,  al¬ 
though  a  copy  of  the  Sunday 
drama  section  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  final  photographs.  It’s  a 
whimsical  and  delightful  pro¬ 
motion,  beautifully  suited  for 
its  audience. 

*  *  * 

AFRICA  —  “Advertising  and 
Marketing  Facts  on  South 
Africa,”  is  the  title  of  an  at¬ 
tractive  brochure  released  by 
the  Argus  Group  of  publications, 
and  represented  by  S.  S.  Koppe, 
Inc.,  international  publisher’s 
representatives.  The  brochure 
was  prepared  by  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc. 


•  GROCERY  FACTS  —  An 
eight-page  booklet  detailing  the 
grocery  store  picture  in  the 
greater  Detroit  area  has  been 
published  by  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
promotion  department.  The 
booklet  covers  all  grocery  stores  ‘ 
in  Detroit’s  city  and  retail  trade  [ 
zone,  and  includes  data  on  na-  * 
tional  food  chains,  discount  food 
stores,  major  independent 
chains,  and  independent  food 
stores.  In  addition,  the  Grocery  | 
Store  Report  contains  sales  vol¬ 
ume  figures  broken  down  by  both 
grocery  chain  operations  and  by  i 
geographic  areas.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  re¬ 
search  division  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  John  Koval  is  re¬ 
search  manager. 

*  *  * 

FESTIVAL  —  A  two-day 
festival  and  a  continuing  me¬ 
morial  for  the  man  acclaimed 
as  the  founder  of  San  Francisco, 
Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza, 
were  sparked  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  The  festival  was 
held  in  Arzipe,  in  northern  Mex¬ 
ico,  where  the  remains  of  the 
Spanish  adventurer  w’ere  found. 
The  fete  was  marked  by  the 
dedication  of  the  founder’s  sar¬ 
cophagus  at  the  Cathedral  at 
Arzipe.  Funds  were  raised  by 
a  citizens  committee  organized 
by  the  Chronicle.  The  presenta¬ 
tion,  on  behalf  of  publisher 
Charles  deYoung  Thieriot,  was 
made  by  Scott  Newhall,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  who 
had  visited  Arzipe  earlier  for 
the  opening  of  the  grave.  The 
newspaper  also  presented  the 
Mexican  town  with  a  huge  por¬ 
trait  of  San  Francisco’s  founder, 
painted  by  Robert  McClay. 

A  San  Francisco  committee 
is  raising  $100,000  for  continu-  ‘ 
ing  scholarships  for  the  children  . 
of  Arzipe.  1 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


You  can  fish  in  fresh  water  streams  or  the  deep  blue  Gulf.  In  the  Gulf  are  great  oil  deposits— here  explored  for 
Fish  in  all  varieties  are  waiting  to  bite  for  visitors— and  are  California  Co.  by  mobile  drilling  barge.The  Middle  South’s 

close  to  wherever  folks  live  in  the  Middle  South.  proved  reserves  of  crude  oil  total  over  5.5  billion  barrels. 


ARKANSAS  •  LOUISIANA  •  MISSISSIPPI  /  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


The  Middle  South  is  rich  in  other  minerals  too.  There  is  sulphur . . .  natural  gas . . . 
barite . . .  bauxite ...  salt ...  the  petrochemical  basics.  Annual  mineral  production 
is  worth  more  than  2.3  billion  dollars.  That’s  why  great  names  of  American  industry 
have  found  it  profitable  to  build  plants  in  the  changing  Middle  South. 


The 

Middle  South 


UTILITIES  SYSTEM 


INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Free  factual  news  quarterly,  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  MarL  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
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Many  Nations  Issue 
Journalism  Stamps 


By  Janies  Montagues 

Newspapers  and  newspaper 
people  continue  to  be  honored 
by  the  postal  departments  of 
many  countries  with  special 
stamps. 

On  Oct.  11  the  United  States 
issued  a  5c  li^ht  purple  stamp 
honoring  the  late  Eleanor 


Roosevelt  on  the  79th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  her  birth.  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  column  “My  Day”  ran  for 
many  years  in  new’spapers  of 
the  United  States. 

Twenty  other  nations  are  is¬ 
suing  stamps  to  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt  this  year,  and  while  alive 
she  appeared  on  the  postage 
stamps  of  Salvador  in  1949. 

Panama  in  August  over¬ 
printed  a  1960  Olympic  sports 
stamp  with  the  w'ords  “Libertad 
tie  Prensa”  to  mark  freedom  of 


the  press  in  that  republic.  A 
somewhat  similar  stamp  for  “a 
free  press”  w’as  issued  in  1958 
by  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 

A  conference  of  Asian  and 
African  journalists  this  year  in 
Indonesia  was  commemorated 
postally  with  four  stamps.  The 
motif  on  the  stamps  showed  a 
pen  breaking  chains. 

India  in  September  had  a 
stamp  to  Dadabhoy  Naoroji,  a 
statesman  who  died  in  1917. 
Among  his  endeavors  as  a  busi¬ 
nessman  and  mathematics  pro¬ 
fessor,  was  the  founding  of  the 
newspaper  Rost  Goftar,  He  W'as 
the  first  Indian  elected  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

Collection  Specially 

Collecting  postage  stamps  of 
the  world  which  feature  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  people  is 
becoming  a  popular  sideline  not 
only  with  philatelists,  but  also 
among  newspaper  people.  There 
are  now  several  hundred  stamps 
issued  in  the  past  few  decades 
to  journalism. 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone . . .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  10022 

i6JS0  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries.  $10J00 


Among  new'spapers  which  1943. 
have  been  featured  on  postage  Symbolical  stamps  to  journal- 
stamps  is  Vatican  City’s  L’Os-  ism  have  come  from  the  Ryukyu 
servatore  Romano,  a  series  Islands  (Okinawa)  annually  for 
w’hich  appeared  in  1961.  Newspaper  Week  from  1953  to 

This  summer  Israel  issued  a  1957,  Japan  for  its  National 
stamp  for  the  100th  anniver-  Newspaper  Week  in  1949,  Brazil 
sary  of  the  first  Hebrew  news-  in  1953  for  a  national  journal- 
paper  Halbanon  (the  Lebanon),  ism  congress.  East  Germany  in 
The  stamp  show’ed  a  printer  1961  depicted  the  Leipzig  j)ress 
setting  type  for  the  first  issue,  center  on  a  stamp  for  the  I.eip- 
The  background  of  the  stamp  zig  spring  trade  fair,  and  Can- 
was  part  of  the  first  page  of  the  ada  in  1952  and  the  current  20  ’ 
first  issue  of  the  newspaper.  A  cent  stamps  features  newsprint 
complete  sheet  of  16  of  the  production, 
stamps  contained  as  background 

a  complete  reproduction  of  the  Newspaper  People 

first  page  of  that  first  issue,  New'spaper  and  printing  in-  ‘ 
which  made  its  appearance  dustry  people  have  been  por- 

when  Palestine  was  still  part  of  trayed  on  many  stamps.  Ger- 

the  Turkish  Empire.  many  in  1954  issued  a  stamp  to 

Ecuador  in  1959  had  a  special  ottmar  Mergenthaler  and  his 
airmail  stamp  for  the  75th  an-  Linotype  machine  on  the  centen- 
niversary  of  the  republic’s  oldest  ary  of  his  birth.  Cuba  in  1958 

newspaper  El  Telegrafo  of  issued  an  airmail  stamp  for 

Guayaquil.  The  stamp  portrayed  jose  Ignacio  Rivero,  editor  of 
a  front  page  of  the  newspaper,  Diaro  de  la  Marina,  and  a  value 
Nicarapia  in  1961  released  a  showing  that  paper’s  plant, 
stamp  with  front  page  of  the  Legend  on  the  stamp  states  * 
Dia/rio  de  Nicaragua  of  Granada  paper  was  founded  in  1832.  i 
of  March  1,  1884,  for  the  cen-  The  United  States  has  issued  ' 
tenary  of  the  occupation  of  part  stamps  to  Joseph  Pulitzer,  ^ 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Horace  Greeley,  William  Allen 
republic.  A  year  earlier  Nica-  White,WarrenG.Harding,Ben- 
ragua  featured  its  Goccfa  O/tcmf  jamin  Franklin,  and  such 
on  stamps  to  mark  a  century  of  writers  for  newspapers  as  Will 
the  official  proclamation  of  Rogers,  Mark  Twain,  and  Joel 
postal  regulations.  Harris. 

Venezuela  in  1960  issued  a  Argentina  in  1942  issued  a 
series  of  stamps  with  the  front  stamp  to  Jose  C.  Paz  on  the  t 
page  of  the  Gazeta  de  Caracas  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the 
for  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founder  of  Buenos  Aires  La 
founding  of  that  newspaper  in  Prensa.  Belgian  Congo  issued 

stamps  in  1928  for  explorer- 
Last  year  Russia  released  reporter  Henry  Stanley  of  the 
stamps  for  the  50th  anniversary  J\]ew  York  Herald. 
of  the  formation  of  Pravda  by  Brazil  last  year  issued  stamps 
Lenin.  The  stamps  all  showed  to  journalists  Julio  Mesquite  , 
various  front  pages  of  the  Rus-  and  Quintino  Bocaiuva  who  ! 
sian  paper.  Bulgaria  also  made  their  mark  in  the  last  , 
marked  the  event  that  year  with  century.  France  in  1959  issued  a  t 
a  special  stamp.  Russia  earlier  stamp  to  newspaper  writer  and 
in  1949  and  1950  had  issued  socialist  Jean  Jaures  and  to  pub-  : 
stamps  featuring  Pravda,  and  in  fisher  Marc  Sangnier.  Russia  in 
1957  the  centenary  of  the  news-  1959  released  a  stamp  for  Mar- 
paper  Kolokol.  cel  Cachin,  French  Communist 

From  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  writer  and  editor  of  Humanite 
come  other  stamps  to  news-  who  died  the  previous  year, 
papers  and  journalism.  Poland  These  are  some  of  the  stamps 
in  1961  featured  the  front  pages  issued  to  newspapers  and  news- 
of  three  of  its  newspapers  for  paper  people.  There  are  many 
the  300th  anniversary  of  Mer~  more  for  the  hobbyist  w'ho  wants 
kuriusz  Polski.  Hungary  in  1958  to  dig  into  the  stamp  catalogues 
had  a  stamp  featuring  the  Com-  which  list  all  the  stamps  issued 
munist  party  new'spaper  Voros  throughout  the  world  since 
Ujsag.  East  Germany  the  same  Great  Britain  issued  the  first 
year  issued  a  stamp  for  Die  Rote  stamps  in  1840. 

Fahne,  and  in  1955  for  the  Leip-  But  while  these  are  to  the 
ziger  Volkszeitung  and  a  num-  top  people  and  their  publica- 
ber  of  other  newspapers.  Ro-  tions,  the  newspaperboys  who 
mania  in  1956  and  1948  issued  ggfi  the  papers  have  not  been 
stamps  with  illustrations  of  forgotten.  The  United  States  in 
newspaper  front  pages.  1952  issued  a  special  stamp  “in 

There  have  been  other  such  recognition  of  the  important 
stamps  issued:  Turkey  in  service  to  their  communities  and 
1960,  Austria  in  1954  for  the  their  nation  by  America’s  news- 
250th  anniversary  of  the  Wiener  paperboys”  as  the  legend  states 
Zeitung,  Colombia  in  1960,  Spain  on  the  stamp.  Czechoslovakia 
in  1936  for  the  Madrid  Press  had  a  stamp  in  1945  showing  a 
Association,  and  San  Marino  in  running  boy  delivering  papers. 
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Where  on  earth 
did  we  put  that 
Group  Policy? 


Where,  indeed?  And,  for  that  matter, 
when  was  your  Group  policy  last  checked? 


You’re  not  apt  to  mislay  your  Group 
policy  for  long  if  you’re  insured  with 
Sun  Life,  for  Sun  Life  will  keep  your 
policy  up-to-date  by  reviewing  it  at  least 
once  a  year.  Sun  Life  Group  policy¬ 
holders  can  count  on  prompt  and  expert 
service. 


Sun  Life,  a  pioneer  in  the  Group  field, 
is  now  in  its  93rd  year  of  operations  and 
is  active  in  44  states  and  throughout 
Canada.Whetheryourcompanyhastenor 
a  hundred  thousand  employees,  you  can 
be  assured  of  top  performance  when  you 
entrust  your  Group  Life,  Health,  and 
Pension  Plans  to  Sun  Life,  one  of  the  great 
life  insurance  companies  of  the  world. 
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“UP  TIME”  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 


INTERTYPE  MATRICES  CAN 
GIVE  YOU  MORE  “UP  TIME”,  TOO. 


"We  have  been  using  Intertype  matrices  exclusively  for  eight  years. 
We  bought  our  first  in  1941  and  still  have  some  of  them  in  our 
Model  G's.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  life  of  Intertype  matrices." 

Harvey  Yandle,  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Greensboro  News  Company.  Greensboro,  N.C. 


"We  have  recently  purchased  many  fonts  of  Intertype  mats  of  new  designs, 
among  them,  News  Gothic  Italic  and  News  Gothic  Extended,  and  we  are 
extremely  pleased  with  the  well-tooled  and  almost  hand  machined  quality 
of  the  mats.  We  find  too,  that  over  the  years  Intertype  mats  have  stood 
up  uniformly  well  and  many  fonts  in  almost  daily  use  are  still  doing  the 
|ob  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  even  though  they  are  12  to  15  years  old. " 

.  Ferd  A  Laile,  Presidertt 

William  Patrick  Co..  Inc.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


These  typical  comments  say  better  than  we  can  how  important  good  design  and  careful  manufacture 
are.  In  every  one  of  the  fifty  steps,  from  design  through  inspection,  needed  to  make  matrices,  we 
strive  for  uniform  perfection.  Mats  made  this  way  are  bound  to  run  better,  cast  better,  last  longer. 
Consistently  manufactured  to  these  standards,  Intertype  matrices  can  be  counted  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  typographic  results  as  well  as  increasing  the  “Up  Time”  in  your  composing  room. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


A  Division  of  Harris  intertype  Corporation 


Set  in  Fotosetter  News  Gothics. 
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PIsnt  *  Equipment 

the  Farmer-Stockman  maga¬ 
zine  which  uses  full  color  fre¬ 
quently. 

All  local  color  is  shot  by  the 
newspapers’  photographers  in 
cooperation  with  the  editorial 
and  advertising  staffs.  The  nega¬ 
tive  color  process  is  used. 

Three  color  engravings  are 
produced  on  a  Vario-Klischo- 
graph,  then  curved  and  attached 
to  saddles  for  direct  printing. 

Press  work  is  done  on  either  a 
Goss  Headliner  or  Hoe  Color- 
niatic,  both  of  which  are 
equipped  with  color  units  and 
half  decks. 


Cuntrul  Negatives  Used 


Each  Plate  Punched 


Eng  raving  Superintendent  Tom 
Maloy  makes  a  reading  necessary 
to  set  up  Vario-Klischograph  tor 
electronic  color  plate  separations. 

editor  6c  publisher 


Engraving  speed  is  three 
square  inches  per  minute.  Each 
plate  is  punched  on  the  register 
mark  so  that  a  complete  set  of 
three  colors  can  be  pinned  to¬ 
gether  and  trimmed  on  a  band 
saw.  Proofs  are  pulled  on  a 
Vandercook  219  proof  press  by 
mounting  each  plate  to  the  bed 
of  the  press  with  double  coated 
tape  and  butting  one  comer  to 
a  90  degree  angle  on  the  press. 

Engravings  are  delivered  to 
the  press  room  where  they  are 

or  October  12,  1963 


Oscar  Bell  demonstrates  the  plate- 
curving  performance  on  a  Sta-Hi 
Curv-a-Plate. 


Pressman  Graham  Miller  places 
magnesium  saddle  with  laminated 
engravings  on  press  for  final  reg¬ 
ister. 

curved  and  attached  to  mag¬ 
nesium  saddles  with  double 
coated  tape.  Each  saddle  may 
have  one  to  four  individual 
plates  attached. 

Following  a  layout,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  each  plate  on  its  saddle 
is  determined  by  reference  to  a 
full  page  template.  The  plate  is 
heated  to  350®  F.  in  an  oven  and 
bent  to  proper  curvature  in  a 
Sta-Hi  Curv-a-Plate  bender.  The 
saddles  are  placed  in  a  home¬ 
made  fixture  which  helps  to  lo¬ 
cate  side  position  and  to  apply 
pressure  for  proper  adhesion. 
Center  and  quarter  lines  on  the 
saddle  are  used  to  locate  the 
plate  around  the  cylinder,  using 
dimensions  determined  from  the 
full  page  template. 

On  an  average  run,  three  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  used,  making  a 
total  of  18  plates  to  be  attached 
(running  straight).  All  18 
plates  can  be  mounted  in  about 
30  minutes. 

Printing  takes  place  on  either 
the  Goss  Headliner  or  Hoe 
Colormatic  using  two  piece  pack¬ 
ing  and  standard  process  inks. 

Automatic  pasters  are  used 
throughout. 


Each  photographer  makes  his 
own  reflective  color  prints.  The 
color  negative  is  processed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturers’ 
recommendations.  The  negative 
is  enlarged  in  a  Simmons 
Chromega  enlarger  using  a 
Welch  No.  20  Densichron  analy¬ 
zer.  Negatives  are  balanced 
against  a  control  negative  so 
proper  color  balance  and  expos¬ 
ure  are  obtained. 

The  light  intensity  is  varied 
to  give  a  printing  time  of  about 
15  seconds.  The  print  is  devel¬ 
oped,  using  the  Eastman  P122 
process  at  85°  F.  Drying  time  is 
5-6  minutes  on  a  stainless  steel 
drum.  Average  processing  takes 
about  51  minutes  for  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  about  51  minutes  for 
the  print. 

After  editorial  or  advertising 
evaluate  and  crop,  the  color 
print  is  mounted  on  white  paper 
and  centers  marked.  Engraving 
affixes  register  marks  and  places 
the  print  on  a  Vario-Klischo¬ 
graph  copy  board.  The  machine 
set-up  is  accomplished  by  using 
a  Kodak  standard  color  bar  and 
grey  scale. 

Color  correction  for  all  color 
is  determined  before  engraving 
begins.  Average  set-up  time  is 
about  30  minutes  for  one  set  of 
color  plates.  Engravings  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  magnesium,  pre-coated 
so  they  can  be  given  a  10-second 
flat  re-etch  to  remove  the  stylus 
burr. 


PRECISION  counts  a  great  deal 
in  the  preparation  of  color  plates 
for  Oklahoma  City  newspapers. 
Above,  Chief  Photographer  Al 
McLaughlin  simulates  enlarger  set¬ 
tings  in  dark  room. 


Step-by-Step  Story 
Of  Process  Color 


In  Oklahoma  Papers 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  has  scored 
such  notable  success  with  its 
use  of  process  color  that  E&P 
asked  Robert  H.  Spahn,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  how  it  is  done. 

Every  week  the  covers  of  the 
women’s  section  and  the  home 
and  feature  section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Oklahoman  appear  in  proc¬ 
ess  color.  In  addition,  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  the  Times  pro¬ 
vide  full  color  as  necessary  for 
advertising  or  editorial  require¬ 
ments. 

The  company  also  produces 


Cold  Type  Group 
Builds  Currirailum 
For  School  Course 

There’s  Fototype  and  Photo 
Typesetter  .  .  .  Photo  Typositor 
and  Fotosetter  .  .  .  Varityper, 
Linofilm,  Photon  ...  or  just 
plain  Typit. 

They  are  names  that  have 
popped  into  the  glossary  of 
printing  in  recent  years  with 
the  rapid  development  of  photo¬ 
composition  methods  and  mate¬ 
rials. 

Nearly  all  of  them  were  on 
display  last  weekend  in  New 
York  at  the  First  National  Cold 
Type  Composition  Conference. 

And  one  new  one — from  West 
Germany  —  was  the  Starletto- 
graph,  billed  as  a  new  concept 
on  photocomposing  devices  with 
optical  control.  Mainly,  it  is  a 
lettering  machine  which  involves 
a  darkroom  and  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  type  faces  but  no  need 
for  point  measurement. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  availability 
of  equipment  that  brought  to¬ 
gether  several  hundred  printers 
for  discussions  of  cold  type  proc¬ 
esses  as  much  as  it  was  the  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  trained  operators 
of  the  varied  machinery. 

Accredited  Program 

The  New  York  Cold  Type 
Composition  Group  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Industries  of  Metropolitan 
New  York  gave  the  impetus  for 
enlargement  to  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  whose  membership  is 
open  to  printers  and  publishers 
in  the  newspaper  fields  as  well 
as  commercial  shop  owners. 

The  New  York  Group  reported 
how  it  had  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  accredited  curriculum 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  with  the  help  of  the  Vari¬ 
typer  Corporation  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  Varityper  fur¬ 
nished  20  machines  for  trainees 
in  an  eight-month  course  that 
ran  32  two-hour  sessions. 

A  small  fee  was  charged.  The 
school  system  supplied  the  in¬ 
structor  and  the  Cold  Type 
Group  sent  in  lecturers.  Twenty 
candidates  were  chosen  from  a 
list  obtained  from  many  sources 
without  regard  to  typing  ability. 
They  ranged  in  age  from  16  to 
65  and  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
six  qualified  as  excellent  oper¬ 
ators. 

The  Group’s  goal  is  to  tie  the 
cold  type  instruction  into  the 
high  school  typing  courses. 

One  job  shop  printer  said  his 
most  competent  operators  in¬ 
clude  a  woman  whose  regular 
occupation  is  an  opera  singer 
and  a  man  who  plays  'cello  in  a 
professional  orchestra. 
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“UP  TIME"  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 


INTERTYPE  MATRICES  CAN 
GIVE  YOU  MORE  “UP  TIME”,  TOO 


"We  have  been  using  Intertype  matrices  exclusively  for  eight  years. 
We  bought  our  first  ,  in  1941  and  still  have  some  of  them  in  our 
Model  G’s.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  life  of  Intertype  matrices.  " 

Harvey  Yandle.  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Greensboro  News  Company,  Greensboro  N  C. 


"We  have  recently  purchased  many  fonts  of  Intertype  mats  of  new  designs, 
among  them.  News  Gothic  Italic  and  News  Gothic  Extended,  and  we  are 
extremely  pleased  with  the  well-tooled  and  almost  hand  machined  quality 
of  the  mats.  We  find  too,  that  over  the  years  Intertype  mats  have  stood 
up  uniformly  well  and  many  fonts  in  almost  daily  use  are  still  doing  the 
job  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  even  though  they  are‘12  to  15  years  old." 

Ferd  A  Laile,  President 
William  Patrick  Co.,  Inc  .  Newark,  New  Jersey 


These  typical  comments  say  better  than  we  can  how  important  good  design  and  careful  manufacture 
are.  In  every  one  of  the  fifty  steps,  from  design  through  inspection,  needed  to  make  matrices,  we 
strive  for  uniform  perfection.  Mats  made  this  way  are  bound  to  run  better,  cast  better,  last  longer. 
Consistently  manufactured  to  these  standards,  Intertype  matrices  can  be  counted  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  typographic  results  as  well  as  increasing  the  "Up  Time”  in  your  composing  room. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  Division  of  Harris-lntertype  Corporation 


Set  in  Fotosetter  News  Gothics. 
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Plant  *  Equipment 


PRECISION  counts  a  great  deal 
in  the  preparation  of  color  plates 
for  Olilahoma  City  newspapers. 

(Above,  Chief  Photographer  Al 
McLaughlin  simulates  enlarger  set- 
I  tings  in  dark  room. 

I  $tep-by-Step  Story 
Of  Process  Color 
!  In  Oklahoma  Papers 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  has  scored 
such  notable  success  with  its 
use  of  process  color  that  E&P 
asked  Robert  H.  Spahn,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  how  it  is  done. 

Every  week  the  covers  of  the 
women’s  section  and  the  home 
and  feature  section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Oklahoman  appear  in  proc¬ 
ess  color.  In  addition,  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  the  Times  pro¬ 
vide  full  color  as  necessary  for 
advertising  or  editorial  require¬ 
ments. 

!  The  company  also  produces 


Engraving  Superintendent  Tom 
Meloy  makes  a  reading  necessary 
to  set  up  Vario-Klischograph  for 
electronic  color  plate  separations. 


the  Farmer-Slorkman  maga¬ 
zine  which  uses  full  color  fre- 
•luently. 

All  local  color  is  shot  by  the 
newspapers’  photographers  in 
cooiieration  with  the  editorial 
and  advertising  staffs.  The  nega¬ 
tive  color  process  is  used. 

Three  color  engravings  are 
jmoduced  on  a  Vario-Klischo- 
graph,  then  curved  and  attached 
to  .saddles  for  direct  printing. 
Press  work  is  done  on  either  a 
Goss  Headliner  or  Hoe  Color- 
matic,  both  of  which  are 
equipped  with  color  units  and 
half  decks. 

Control  Negatives  Used 

Each  photographer  makes  his 
own  reflective  color  prints.  The 
color  negative  is  processed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturers’ 
recommendations.  The  negative 
is  enlarged  in  a  Simmons 
Chromega  enlarger  using  a 
Welch  No.  20  Densichron  analy¬ 
zer.  Negatives  are  balanced 
against  a  control  negative  so 
proper  color  balance  and  expos¬ 
ure  are  obtained. 

The  light  intensity  is  varied 
to  give  a  printing  time  of  about 
15  seconds.  The  print  is  devel¬ 
oped,  using  the  Eastman  P122 
process  at  85° F.  Drying  time  is 
5-6  minutes  on  a  stainless  steel 
drum.  Average  processing  takes 
about  51  minutes  for  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  about  51  minutes  for 
the  print. 

After  editorial  or  advertising 
evaluate  and  crop,  the  color 
print  is  mounted  on  white  paper 
and  centers  marked.  Engraving 
affixes  register  marks  and  places 
the  print  on  a  Vario-Klischo¬ 
graph  copy  board.  The  machine 
set-up  is  accomplished  by  using 
a  Kodak  standard  color  bar  and 
grey  scale. 

Color  correction  for  all  color 
is  determined  before  engraving 
begins.  Average  set-up  time  is 
about  30  minutes  for  one  set  of 
color  plates.  Engravings  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  magnesium,  pre-coated 
so  they  can  be  given  a  10-second 
flat  re-etch  to  remove  the  stylus 
burr. 

Each  Plate  Punched 

Engraving  speed  is  three 
square  inches  per  minute.  Each 
plate  is  punched  on  the  register 
mark  so  that  a  complete  set  of 
three  colors  can  be  pinned  to¬ 
gether  and  trimmed  on  a  band 
saw.  Proofs  are  pulled  on  a 
Vandercook  219  proof  press  by 
mounting  each  plate  to  the  bed 
of  the  press  with  double  coated 
tape  and  butting  one  comer  to 
a  90  degree  angle  on  the  press. 

Engravings  are  delivered  to 
the  press  room  where  they  are 


Oscar  Bell  demonsfrafes  the  plate- 
curving  performance  on  a  Sta-Hi 
Curv-a-Plata. 


Pressman  Graham  Millar  places 
magnesium  saddle  with  laminated 
engravings  on  press  for  final  reg¬ 
ister. 

curved  and  attached  to  mag¬ 
nesium  saddles  with  double 
coated  tape.  Each  saddle  may 
have  one  to  four  individual 
plates  attached. 

Following  a  layout,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  each  plate  on  its  saddle 
is  determined  by  reference  to  a 
full  page  template.  The  plate  is 
heated  to  350°  F.  in  an  oven  and 
bent  to  proper  curvature  in  a 
Sta-Hi  Curv-a-Plate  bender.  The 
saddles  are  placed  in  a  home¬ 
made  fixture  which  helps  to  lo¬ 
cate  side  position  and  to  apply 
pressure  for  proper  adhesion. 
Center  and  quarter  lines  on  the 
saddle  are  used  to  locate  the 
plate  around  the  cylinder,  using 
dimensions  determined  from  the 
full  page  template. 

On  an  average  run,  three  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  used,  making  a 
total  of  18  plates  to  be  attached 
(running  straight).  All  18 
plates  can  be  mounted  in  about 
30  minutes. 

Printing  takes  place  on  either 
the  Goss  Headliner  or  Hoe 
Colormatic  using  two  piece  pack¬ 
ing  and  standard  process  inks. 

Automatic  pasters  are  used 
throughout. 


Cold  Type  Group 
Builds  Curriculum 
For  School  Course 

There’s  Fototype  and  Photo 
Typesetter  .  .  .  Photo  Typositor 
and  Fotosetter  .  .  .  Varityper, 
Linofilm,  Photon  ...  or  just 
plain  Typit. 

They  are  names  that  have 
popped  into  the  glossary  of 
printing  in  recent  years  with 
the  rapid  development  of  photo¬ 
composition  methods  and  mate¬ 
rials. 

Nearly  all  of  them  were  on 
display  last  weekend  in  New 
York  at  the  First  National  Cold 
Type  Composition  Conference. 

And  one  new  one — from  West 
Germany  —  was  the  Starletto- 
graph,  billed  as  a  new  concept 
on  photocomposing  devices  with 
optical  control.  Mainly,  it  is  a 
lettering  machine  which  involves 
a  darkroom  and  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  type  faces  but  no  need 
for  point  measurement. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  availability 
of  equipment  that  brought  to¬ 
gether  several  hundred  printers 
for  discussions  of  cold  type  proc¬ 
esses  as  much  as  it  was  the  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  trained  operators 
of  the  varied  machinery. 

Accredited  Program 

The  New  York  Cold  Type 
Composition  Group  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Industries  of  Metropolitan 
New  York  gave  the  impetus  for 
enlargement  to  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  whose  membership  is 
open  to  printers  and  publishers 
in  the  newspaper  fields  as  well 
as  commercial  shop  owners. 

The  New  York  Group  reported 
how  it  had  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  accredited  curriculum 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  with  the  help  of  the  Vari¬ 
typer  Corporation  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  Varityper  fur¬ 
nished  20  machines  for  trainees 
in  an  eight-month  course  that 
ran  32  two-hour  sessions. 

A  small  fee  was  charged.  The 
school  system  supplied  the  in¬ 
structor  and  the  Cold  Type 
Group  sent  in  lecturers.  Twenty 
candidates  were  chosen  from  a 
list  obtained  from  many  sources 
without  regard  to  typing  ability. 
They  ranged  in  age  from  16  to 
65  and  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
six  qualified  as  excellent  oper¬ 
ators. 

The  Group’s  goal  is  to  tie  the 
cold  t3T)e  instruction  into  the 
high  school  t3rping  courses. 

One  job  shop  printer  said  his 
most  competent  operators  in¬ 
clude  a  woman  whose  regular 
occupation  is  an  opera  singer 
and  a  man  who  plays  ’cello  in  a 
professional  orchestra. 
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a^H}^  Shopper’s  World  Inc.  a  sub- 

^8nir:’-^^PMN  sidiary  of  Allied  Stores  ('orpora- 
tion,  has  sold  3.41  acres  of  land 
^  ISi^Eii  Frnminffham  .Vcit'.>'  for  its 

-^KBO  office  building  and  ))rinting 

^  Shopper’s  World,  with  its  ap- 

proximately  90  acres  in  active 
retail  operation,  and  102  acres 
reserved  development, 

doors  It 

houses  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
of  Boston,  Allied’s  sulv 

I  urban  branch,  as  well  other 

I  HHHHI^SBBm  well-known  New  England  r^ 

■George  B.  Carey,  associate  publisher,  tailers. 

of  the  Daily  Clintonian,  look  over  a  Commenting  on  the  land  sale, 
Leader,  just  printed  on  their  new  Color  Andrew  L.  Murphy,  Allied 
set  press.  Stores  Corporation,  stated,  “We 

carloads  of  newsprint.  An  elec-  are  happy  indeed  to  have  the 
trie  hoist  running  on  a  steel  Framingham  News  located  in 

track  is  utilized  to  raise  the  our  shopping  center.  Route  30, 

rolls  from  the  basement  as  where  the  land  is  located,  is  fast 

needed  and  place  them  on  the  becoming  the  main  road  to 

roll  stand  of  the  press.  Shoppers’  World  and  eventually 

is  expected  to  be  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  shopping  center." 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers 
Inc.,  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
are  preparing  plans  for  a  build¬ 
ing  that  will  provide  20,000 
square  feet  of  space.  The  News 
has  a  circulation  in  exce.ss  of 
15,000. 

The  Framingham  New.s,  now 
in  its  67th  year,  was  started  by 
the  late  Charles  J.  MaePherson 
in  1897  and  has  never  missed  a 
day  of  publication.  The  News 
moved  to  its  present  location  in 
News  Square  in  downtown 
Framingham  in  1928. 

James  E.  MaePherson  Sr.,  son 
of  the  founder,  is  president  of 
the  News  Publishing  Co. 


Color  on  8  Pages, 
1 2  Unite  io  Folder 


YOtTNGSTOWN,  Ohio 

The  Youngsiown  Vindicator, 
with  color  on  eight  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  one  three-color  and  black 
page  and  two  facing  pages  in 
color,  plus  six  other  spot  colors, 
operated  all  12  Goss  units  to 
run  64  pages  straight.  Earl  R. 
Weiskittel,  superintendent,  said 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  greatest 
number  of  units  ever  operated 
in  a  single  folder. 

The  press  units  are  arranged 
four  folder  -  four  folder  -  four 
which  makes  some  webs  travel 
as  much  as  185  feet  from  roll 
to  folder.  In  this  instance  the 
longest  web  lead  was  the  one 
on  which  the  three  color  and 
black  ad  was  being  printed. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Vin¬ 
dicator  to  run  as  many  as  11 
units  on  one  press.  In  1949  the 
Vindicator  ran  66  pages 
straight.  Now  many  papers  run 
nine  webs  and  a  few  have  run 
as  many  as  10  rolls  of  paper  at 
one  time. 


ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PUNNING 


OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SINCE  1924 

CE  6-1333 


316  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  • 


LINOTYPE 


The  Linotype  Elektron  is  the  best-selling  line- 
caster  in  the  nation.  Since  its  introduction  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  this  advanced  machine 
has  been  chosen  consistently  over  any  other 
available  model  by  most  forward-thinking 
newspaper  and  trade  plants.  What  more  can 
we  say?  Quite  a  bit!  Just  ask  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer.  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Mergenthaler 


Color  Proof  Press 
In  Precise  Register 
Works  from  Stereos 

A  precise-register  color  proof¬ 
ing  press  has  been  de%’eloped  by 
Ostrander-Seymour  Co.,  (Mel¬ 
rose  Park,  Illinois),  manufac¬ 
turers  of  plate  making  and 
finishing  equipment  for  the 
graphic  arts  industries. 

The  “Proofmaster”  is  designed 
to  provide  a  simple,  quick  and 
accurate  means  of  making  per¬ 
fectly  registered  color  proofs 
from  cun’ed  newspaper  stereos, 
including  4  color  process  and 
color  transfer  work.  It  duplicates 
the  results  expected  on  the 
actual  press  run,  eliminates  the 
need  for  “press  proofs”  and  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  to  detect 
and  correct  faulty  register  be¬ 
fore  going  to  press. 

The  “Proofmaster”  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  one  man,  and  requires 
no  special  skill.  It  has  few’ 
moving  parts  and  requires  little 
maintenance.  Ink  is  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  each  plate,  eliminating 
the  need  for  wash-up  for  differ¬ 
ent  colors. 

Only  10  minutes  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  proof  a  set  of  4  color 
plates,  which  may  be  printed  di- 

The  netnet  the  ptess,  ., 
the  heffet  they  like 

IDEAL'S  .2v 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
makes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At  1 
Ideal  we  make  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/  ; 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct  i 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we  { 
have  an  entirely  different  roller.  l 
I  Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possible  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 


The  Proofmaster 

rectly  on  the  white  plastic¬ 
surfaced  washable  press  blanket, 
or  on  paper.  The  “Proofmaster” 
also  serves  to  proof  black-and- 
white  plates  for  detection  of  bad 
spots.  The  pilot  model  of  the 
“Proofmaster”  has  been  field 
tested  for  two  years  in  a  mid¬ 
west  newspaper  plant  which  has 
reported  savings  of  press  room 
time. 

Construction  features  include 
a  unique,  precise  method  of  plate 
lock  up  on  the  cylinder,  which  is 
provided  with  positive  side  and 
back  stops  to  insure  perfect  reg¬ 
istration.  Special  types  of  plate 
.lock-up  can  be  supplied  to  spe¬ 
cification. 

Overall  size  is  53"  x  36",  with 
cylinder  sizes  varying  to  suit 
all  newspaper  page  sizes.  Five 
drawers  are  provided  in  the 
sturdy  steel  cabinet,  for  storing 
plates,  type  forms,  paper  and 
other  supplies.  Effective  counter¬ 
balancing  reduces  the  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  5  pounds  on  the  hand 
operated  press. 

With  Royal  Zenith 

The  appointment  of  Jeremiah 
M.  Leary  to  the  national  sales 
staff  of  Royal  Zenith  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  announced  by 
Martin  A.  Ross,  sales  manager. 
He  has  had  11  years  of  shop 
experience  as  an  offset  press¬ 
man,  printing  representative 
and  printing  department  Super¬ 
visor  for  Westinghouse  Electric. 


FoCorite  Purchasei 
Long-Roll  Camera 

Fotorite  Inc.,  Chicago-based 
manufacturer  of  stabm/.ation 
equipment  and  supplies,  has  ac¬ 
quired  controlling  stock  interest 
in  Photo  Control  Corpi  i  ation, 
Minneapolis. 

Photo  Control  manufaitures 
precision-built,  long-roll  film 
camera  equipment  and  photo 
identification  cameras. 

Fotorite  has  pioneered  in  the 
development  of  a  rapid  print 
technique  evolving  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  importer  of  equipment 
and  stabilized  paper,  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  85  percent  dry  glossy 
photograph  of  professional  (jual- 
ity,  to  a  manufacturer  of  the  de¬ 
vice  and  other  supplies  in  the 
photographic  field.  The  company 
was  founded  in  June,  1960. 

Photo  Control  produces  12 
cameras  utilizing  module  manu¬ 
facture  which  enables  the  inter¬ 
changeability  of  parts  to  a  point 
where  3000  combinations  of 
cameras  are  possible. 

27-Inch  Processor 

A  new  stainless  steel  processor 
designed  for  rapid  processing  of 
special  Fotorite  sensitized  ma¬ 
terials  up  to  27  inches  wide  by 
any  length  has  been  introduced 
by  Fotorite. 

The  unit  will  completely  proc¬ 
ess  exposed  material  at  the  rate 
of  one  inch  in  length  per  second 
to  produce  a  finished  print,  al¬ 
most  dry  and  without  the  need 
of  developing  trays,  stop  bath, 
hypo,  rinsing  or  drying. 

• 

Air  Improvement 

Cleveland 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
has  announced  airconditioning 
of  the  composing  room,  the 
stereotype  department,  machine 
shop,  carpenter’s  shop  and  the 
paper  room.  All  pots  on  type¬ 
setting  machines  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  are  to  be  vented 
into  a  central  duct  system  to 
exhaust  heat,  from  the  area. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Wlllidm  Ginsbarg — Consulting  Enginotr  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginsbarg  PE 


Cvtfing  Kvbb*fs  x 
up  lo  22'  long  corn«^  in 
sfocfc  of  all  fimos. 

Order  IDEAL 
ROLLERS  NOW 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 
a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


a  PLANT  EXPANSION 
a  MODERNIZATION 


a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Courtesy — Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 


BIG  CHIEF  REMELTER  EXCLUSIVES 


DROSS  CHUTE 

DOUBLE  INSULATED  JACKET 
keeps  furnace  cool  on  outside  while 
working  inside. 

CONICAL  HOOD 
No  Dust — ^No  Fumes 

MOTORIZED  AGITATOR 
keeps  metal  uniform 

WIDE  DUMPERIN 
dumps  more  in  less  time 

SUDING-DOOR 
operates  automatically 

BOTH  CLEANING  &  DROSSING 
at  Sliding*door  opening. 

BUGGIES  carry  up  to  1000  lbs. 
HOIST  CAPACITY  . .  .  2000  lbs. 


LEAKPROOF  VALVE  STAINLESS 
STEEL,  with  STEERING-WHEEL 

AUSTRAUAN  CASTING  TROUGH 

DOUBLE-EAR  SLIP-OFF  MOLD 
saves  ingot  with  broken  ear 

INSIDE  SCREEN  ATOP  HOOD 
prevents  lire  in  flue 

DOME  LIGHT  IN  THE  HOOD 

CIRCULAR  STEEL  KILN 
crucible  reduces  dros«age 

RINGTYPE  GAS  BURNERS 
melt  4000-lbs  in  one  hour 

PRICE?  Highest— COST?  Lowest 

NO  DISTRIBUTORS— ONLY  YOU 
&  US 


UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS 

2240  West  Hubbard  Street,  Chicago  12,  Illinois 
Charlotte  6,  IV.  C.  Los  Angeles  58,  Cal. 


Daily  in  Expansive 
Area  Has  Started 
Its  Own  Expansion 

FuLXEBTON,  Calif. 

Construction  is  underway  on  a 
new  plant  which  will  more  than 
double  existing:  floor  space  for 
the  Fullerton  News  Tribune,  six- 
day  evening  paper. 

Edgar  F.  Elfstrom,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News  Tribune 
and  president  of  the  Fullerton 
Publishing  Co.,  said  the  plant 
will  be  completed  next  spring 
by  the  Austin  Company.  The 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  EXPANDS — A  32,000  square  foot  plant  is  under 
construction  for  the  Fullerton  News  Tribune  by  the  Austin  Company. 
The  one-floor  building  is  located  on  a  2^2  sere  site,  more  than  doubling 
the  space  for  the  72 -year-old  paper. 

building  containing  32,000  Drive.  All  facilities  will  be  on 
square  feet  of  space  is  on  a  3%  one  floor,  except  for  operating 
acre  site  at  655  W.  Valencia  unit  presses  on  a  mezzanine. 


LOOK  AT  WHAT  /S  BEST  NOW 
LOOK  AT 

BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

ONE-PIECE  PACKLESS  MATS 

At  Beveridge, research  and  laboratory  work  carry  on 
continually  seeking  new  qualities  for  Beveridge  Mats. 
Quality  control  is  ever  improving.  That’s  why  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack's  have  the  reputation  as  the  most  depend¬ 
able  in  the  mat  field.  We  suggest  that  you  take  a  look  at 
today’s  Beveridge  Mats  in  relation  to  your  present 
requirements. 

Beveridge  Mats  for  newspapers  include:  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack,  Beveridge  High  Speed  and  Beveridge  Multi- 
Cast.  And  for  syndicates:  Beveridge  "Red”  Contrast 
and  Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

70S  West  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


EDITOR  at  PU 


Mr.  Elfstrom  said  the  plant  j 
was  designed  “to  takt?  care  of  ! 
our  needs  for  some  yeai  s  in  the  ^ 
future  (but)  it  can  be  enlarged  | 
by  pushing  out  side  and  rear  | 
walls  for  additional  space.  An 
adjacent  plant  will  be  held  for  i 
expansion.  I 

Four  Hoe  press  units  have  ‘ 
been  acquired  from  the  Times  . 
Mirror  Press  in  Los  Angelea 
They  are  equipped  with  Cline 
reels  and  semi-automatic  past¬ 
ers.  The  plant  is  laid  out  for  i 
eight  units,  four  to  be  added  as  j 
other  compatible  units  l)ecome  f 
available.  The  first  installation  ' 
will  include  a  double  folder  with 
double  balloon  formers  and  , 
eight-unit  capacity,  with  double 
conveyors  into  the  mail  room, 
which  adjoins  the  reel  room  on 
the  main  floor. 

The  tilt-up  concrete  building 
has  steel  truss  roof,  located  61  > 
feet  back  from  the  street  to  per-  , 
mit  landscaping.  A  unique  color¬ 
ed  ceramic  tile  design  will  be 
used  on  the  front,  with  a  slatted 
roof  walkway  leading  to  the 
main  entrance.  Parking  for  98 
cars  will  be  at  the  rear.  The 
plant  will  have  complete  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  automatic  sprin¬ 
kler  system  for  fire  protection. 

The  News  Tribune  was 
founded  in  1891  as  a  weekly,  and  ' 
has  been  daily  since  1914.  It  has 
occupied  the  present  downtown 
site  at  120  W.  Wilshire  Ave. 
since  1930.  The  floor  space  was 
doubled  to  14,000  feet  in  1952. 

Mr.  Elfstrom  acquired  the 
newspaper  in  1939,  when  it  had 
2200  circulation,  22  employes 
and  26  carrier  boys.  Circulation 
is  now  over  18,000.  There  are 
more  than  100  employes  and 
more  than  200  carriers. 

2IUmisSelUp 
For  3-Press  Runs 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Seven  new  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  II  press  units  were  put  in 
service  recently  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  printing  plant  as 
part  of  a  $1.5  million  program. 

The  seven  units  were  added 
to  14  Scott  units  already  in 
operation.  A  new  folder  makes 
it  possible  to  set  up  the  21  units 
as  three  presses,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  60,000  1 12-page  papers 
per  hour. 

Other  new  equipment  includes 
a  Wood  Supermatic  plate  cast¬ 
ing  machine  and  a  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  counterstacker. 

The  press  room  was  recently 
air-conditioned  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $100,000. 

Four  pages  of  editorial  color 
and  two  pages  of  ad  color  were 
printed  on  the  initial  run  of  the 
I  Goss  equipment. 
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'"llNew  Press  Inspires 
^  ^  Renovation  of  Plant 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif, 
fof  When  the  Santa  Barbara 
*  .VeM)s-/Vfs.?  completed  installa- 
lave  tion  of  its  new  six-unit  Goss 

mes  Headliner  -Mark  II  early  this 

■leg.  year,  publisher  Thomas  M. 

line  Storke  found  that  the  job  had 
ast-  only  bcRun. 

for  “The  )ireys,  housed  in  a  new 
1  as  winK  ^  major 

)me  expenditure,’’  he  said,  “but  in 

tion  '  spite  of  tliis,  I  decided  to  carry 
irith  through  a  major  reorganization 

and  ‘  of  our  entire  mechanical  facili- 
ible  ties.  We’ve  always  had  a  good 
om  mechanical  department  and  here 

on  was  the  chance  to  make  it  one 
of  the  very  best.” 

ing  The  major  plant  renovation 

61  includes  the  press  and  its  new 

)er.  three-story  wing,  conveyor  belts 

lor-  in  and  out  of  the  press  room 
and  several  new  pieces  of  equip-  j 
tgj  ment  in  the  stereotype  depart- 

tjjg  ment. 

9g  It  also  includes  the  filling  in 

rjjg  of  the  old  press  foundation, 

on.  flooring  and  moving  both  the 

njj.  news  and  ad  alley  linecasting 

In  machines. 

fn’g  Once  this  was  accomplished, 

carpenters  were  called  in  to  con- 
struct  soundproof  and  aircon- 
^  ditioned  rooms  for  the  Teletype- 

yg  setterpunch  tape  operators  and 

i  the  proof  readers. 

Final  touches  were  added  by 
^jig  painting  the  entire  back  shop  in 

jnj  soft,  light  tones  of  gray. 

ires  * 

Ion  Merbitz  on  Sales  Staff 

u'e 

jjj  Charles  H.  Merbitz  has  joined 

the  sales  staff  of  United  States 
Printing  Ink  Corp.,  Donald 
H.  Seixas,  president,  announced 
j  recently.  He  will  represent  U.  S. 

I  Printing  Ink  Corp.  in  the  South 
on  a  joint  basis  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Supply  Corn- 
la.  pany. 

ler  !  Mr.  Merbitz  for  the  past  two 
in  ;  years  has  represented  New  Eng- 
Sf.  land  Newspaper  Supply  Co.  Pre- 

ng  viously  he  was  vicepresident  of 

as  the  William  Herrick  Ink  Co. 


Bank’s  Agency  Uses 
Magnesium  Plates 

San  Francisco 

An  expanded  use  of  magne¬ 
sium  plates  is  anticipated  here 
following  the  use  of  the  light¬ 
weight  plates  in  a  four-color  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  the  Bank  of 
America. 

This  was  placed  on  the  back 
cover  of  Business  Week  by  John¬ 
son  and  Lewis  Advertising,  the 
bank’s  agency,  using  plates  made 
by  Johnson  Printing  Plates,  for¬ 
merly  Johnson  Mat  &  Electro¬ 
type  Co. 

The  action  is  another  indica¬ 
tion  that  an  engraving  trend 
may  be  in  the  making,  according 
to  local  representatives  of  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  developers 


QUIET— ns  tape-punching  room  in  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press  plant  the  one-step  powderless  etch 
_ _ _ i!A! _ _ I _ _ lA  •-  I _ _ iL-  mpf.hon  of  producing  “matr” 


has  been  air-conditioned  and  sound-proofed.  It  is  located  near  the 
news  bank. 


method 

plates. 


IMPRINTER  UNITS  § 

Electronic  Control  S 

Non-Stop  Operation  S 

installation  to  suit  § 

rotary  web  presses  8 

Rotogravure  | 

Letter  Press  8 

Offset  s 

lolinGriffitb$Co.,lnc.§ 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  8 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  Q 


Biwt  SimpIMty 

Simple  in  design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod  produces  an 
abundance  of  high-quality  strip  material  from  1  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness.  Elrod  material  is  formed  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip  of  metal,  cooled  and  solidified  under  pressure. 

Simple  in  operation,  Elrod  mold  changes  are  easily  made, 
and  the  machine  will  produce  strip  material  for  all  com¬ 
posing  room  requirements. 

As  there  is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order,  Elrod  users  have  found  through  years  of  experience 
that  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep  is  very  low.  Put  an 
Elrod  to  work  in  your  plant  and  it  will  greatly  simplify 
many  of  your  composing  room  problems.  Available  in 
both  gas  and  electric  models. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


,  S*t  in  mamban  ol  th«  ludlowUmpo  Uinily 
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Easy  Process  Gives 
Instant  Color  for 
Ads  and  Editorial 

Tyler,  Texas 

In  the  heart  of  east  Texas, 
an  85-year-old  newspaper  has 
been  experimenting  with  both 
editorial  and  advertising  color 
with  remarkable  results. 

The  Courier  Times-Moming 
Telegram,  published  by  the  T.  B. 
Butler  Publishing  Company,  has 
been  doing  direct  separation 
work  from  color  photographs  on 
a  Photo-Lathe  electronic  en¬ 
graver  to  produce  three-color 
process  plates. 

Starting  in  November,  1962, 
Henry  Allen,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  obtained  color  filters  from 
the  manufacturer  to  do  a  color 
picture  of  a  football  team. 

Tyler  became  a  “color  labora¬ 
tory”  in  effect  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  editor  William  Dozier. 
After  seeing  the  results,  one 
local  photographer  became  in¬ 
terest^  enough  to  use  a  picture 
of  a  girl  in  an  advertisement 
for  his  studio,  and  the  Times- 
Telegram  had  their  first  process 
color  ad. 

“We  want  to  be  different”  says 
William  Dozier.  “Not  many 


newspapers  our  size  are  actually 
getting  into  color  on  a  reg^ular 
basis.  We  find  that  color  makes 
our  pages  more  interesting  to 
Tyler  readers  .  .  .  and  our  news¬ 
papers  more  interesting  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

The  combined  circulation  of 
Morning  Telegram  runs  between 
30,000  and  3^,000.  The  city  is 
famous  for  its  rose  fields.  In  the 
1930’s,  Tyler  became  the  “office 
town”  for  the  big  oil  strikes  in 
East  Texas. 

After  a  color  picture  is  se¬ 
lected  for  use  Henry  Allen 
makes  the  three  plates  by 
placing  the  picture  on  the  en¬ 
graving  drum  at  a  different 
angle  for  each  color  plate  to  be 
made  so  that  when  all  plates 
print  together,  the  screens  will 
achieve  a  crosshatch  effect. 

Thin  Rule  for  Positioning 

The  finished  plates  are  then 
trimmed  perfectly  square  and 
sent  to  the  composing  room.  The 
plate  is  placed  in  the  form  and 
a  thin  rule  is  set  around  it  to 
establish  where  it  will  print  on 
the  page. 

Four  mats  are  made  from  this 
form.  The  picture  area  on  the 
mat  used  to  make  the  black 
press  plate  is  routed  out.  The 
other  three  mats  containing  the. 
thin  rule  outline  will  serve  as 
register  guides  for  positioning  [I 
on  the  press. 


A  NEW  SLANT — Photographer  Henry  Allen  positions  a  color  print  o* 
Photo-Lathe  engraver  at  one  ot  three  different  angles  so  that  etcli 
color  plate  is  cut  with  a  screen  running  at  angles  to  each  other. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  SO  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 


FERAG  Conveyor  &  Counter 

Efficient 

For  Transport  from  Folder  to 
Mailroom 

Exclusive  distributors  in  North  America 

Henry  P.  Korn  Associated  Inc. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 


REctor  2-5808 
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JUST  WHAT  THE  EDITOR  ORDERED— Lloyd  Gentry,  press  superin. 
tendent  at  the  Tyler  Courier-Telegraph  shows  color  illustration  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Barron,  Photo-Lathe  inventor. 


PLANNED  TYPE  METAL  SERVICE 


BDLE  OF  THUMB  OPEBATIONS 


Four  press  plates  are  next 
j  cast  from  the  mat  and  all  of  the 
i  type  matter  is  routed  off  the 
j  three  color  plates,  leaving  only 
the  area  where  the  individual 
color  plate  will  be  mounted  to 
I  print  direct. 

Each  of  the  color  engravings 
is  mounted  on  the  press  plate 
j  with  double-faced  tape  exactly 
in  the  area  outlined  by  the  thin 


rule  line  set  in  the  original 
form.  The  thin  rule  is  then 
chiseled  off  so  that  only  the 
printing  surface  of  the  en¬ 
graving  itself  remains  on  each 
press  plate. 

When  all  press  plates  are 
ready.  Press  Foreman  Lloyd 
Gentry  takes  over.  Working  the 
Harris  4  unit  press  for  color 
is  a  mark  of  pride  with  him- 


S  sr»3 


new 


full-poge  caster  plus  remelte 
in  one  low  cost  unit! 


llicl  ^imnlA  Tkinvc  inches  high,  affixed  to  a  2x6  were  installed  for  tape  linecast- 
UHal  wlllipiO  I  Illllg9  plank  the  full  65  feet  along  the  ing,  the  light  to  signal  stopped 

r  Mdkfi  WoriC  wall.  The  pigs  are  wheeled  along  tape  was  located  underneath  the 

►  Hlflllw  WfUIII  ka9IOI  ^  hm^g  up  tape  mechanism,  and  not  readily 

|f  Luis  Obispo,  Calif,  like  sausages,  for  later  use  in  visible  to  the  operator,  particu- 

"  Three  labor  saving  devices,  the  machines.  larly  if  he  were  standing  in 

while  not  original,  save  steps  A  further  advantage  is  the  un-  front  of  the  machine.  So  a  sup- 
and  manpower  in  the  composing  obstructed  floor  for  easy  sweep-  plemental  light  and  re-starting 
room  of  the  San  Luia  Obispo  ing  and  pigs  free  from  dirt.  The  switch  were  mounted  at  the  top 
Telegram-Tribune.  Telegram-Tribune  borrowed  the  of  the  control  panel  to  instantly 

Wall  hooks  for  linecasting  idea  from  the  sister  John  P.  flash  the  operator. 

Abney  metal  pigs  are  spaced  six  inches  Scripps  newspaper  in  nearby  • 

«j--jame,  A  Cooper  m  ^  mT?' .  •  •  r  Twifle  BuHclIer  AgBiicy 

N--Jame$  <.<oopar,  orete  block  wall  behind  the  five  Metal  trimmings  from  the  ®  * 

Air  Force  ve^ranji»ho  Jntertypes.  That  means  130  machines  drop  into  hellboxes  Lamson  Conveyors  of  Canada 
Ba*ton  Rouge  "("ta*^)*  each  capable  of  suspend-  mounted  on  heavy  casters,  eas-  (Jampol  Division)  has  completed 

has  been  appointed  three  pigs  for  easy  ing  the  job  of  taking  the  junk  an  agreement  with  United  Shoe 

superintendent  of  the  reaching  by  the  operators,  with-  metal  to  the  melting  pot.  No  Machinery  Corp.  to  handle  sales 
Ark.)  Southwest  Amer-  out  the  necessity  of  stooping  lifting  is  involved  except  to  tilt  of  the  USM  Tymaster  Twine 
mes  Record  .  .  .  Louis  over  and  lifting  the  heavy  pigs  the  rolling  bins  for  dumping.  Bundling  Machine  to  newspapers 
r.  has  moved  from  the  off  the  floor.  The  hooks  are  45  When  two  Intertype  Monarchs  in  Canada. 


Peterson  to  Advise 
On  Composing  Rooms 

The  appointment  of  John  L. 
Peterson  as  special  representa¬ 
tive  has  been  announced  by  Paul 
S.  Chisholm,  vicepresident  of 
.Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Peterson  brings  to  his 
new  position  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  the  graphic  arts,  in 
both  the  hot-metal  and  photo¬ 
composition  areas.  In  his  new 
post  he  will  be  working  out  of 
Mergenthaler’s  sales  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Brooklyn. 

He  has  been  composing  room 
superintendent  with  the  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald,  where  he  imple¬ 
mented  new  composing  room 
techniques,  and  has  also  been 
associated  with  graphic  arts 
equipment  manufacturers. 


Foreman  Retires 

Thomas  L.  O’Neill  retired 
Sept.  30  as  foreman  of  the 
stereotype  departm.ent,  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune,  after 
46  years  with  the  newspaper. 


That's  right . . .  Nolan's  new  hot  metal  control  center  does  the  work 
of  both  plate  caster  and  remelter.  No  compromising.  It's  a  full-page 

caster,  a  full-fledged  remelter  —  both  fed  from  the  same  pot. 
Capacity  unlimited.  Features  that  count . . .  savings  that  multiply. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES, 


Nolan  Corporation  *  Rome,  New  York 

Please  send  full  information  and  prices  for  the 
Nolan  Hot  Metal  Control  Center. 


PfHUi 

ENOINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 


Name. 


ROME,  N.Y. 


Company. 

Address..., 


55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooldyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAdoM  M10S 
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Reflective  Im^e 
System  Simplifies 
Rbnsetting  Method 


What  is  claimed  to  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  inexpensive  conversion 
system  that  bridges  hot-metal 
and  filmsetting  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  a  printing  house  in 
Birmingham,  England,  accord¬ 
ing  to  British  Printer. 

The  process  is  similar  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  Ludlow  Brightype 
conversion  system,  but  it  does 
not  make  use  of  a  revolving 
light  system  on  the  Brightype 
camera. 

The  new  process,  known  as 
the  Reflective  Image  system,  can 
reproduce  from  type,  but  is  not 
recommended  for  half-tones. 

An  important  feature  which  is 
said  to  give  the  process  great 
flexibility  is  that  it  can  enlarge 
or  reduce  an  image  within  wide 
limits. 

According  to  J.  M.  Clarke, 
who  has  been  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  process, 
anybody  who  has  reasonable 
darkroom  facilities  and  a  suit¬ 
able  camera  could  use  it. 

He  adds  that  his  company  has 
done  its  experiments  on  a  stand¬ 
ard  Grant  projector  with  special 
lighting,  but  he  believes  that  a 
camera  for  the  process  could  be 
made  for  little  more  than  $500, 
including  the  lighting. 


Spiral  Light  Source 


VIEWING  new  Color-Matic  Hoe  preii  at  Davenport  Newspapers  during 
Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  meeting,  are,  from 
left,  Philip  Adler,  publisher,  Daily  Times,  Davenport;  Vern  Enstrom, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  George  J.  Evans,  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News; 
James  F.  Jae,  circulation  specialist.  Bourbon,  Mo.;  Howard  McCafFery, 
Madison  Newspapers,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Ralph  E  Heckman,  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gaiette  and  News-Sentinel. 


When  the  Brightype  system 
was  introduced,  Mr.  Clarke  de¬ 
cided  that  the  principle  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  film  print  from  hot- 
metal  setting  could  be  of  great 
value  in  certain  aspects  of  his 
work,  but  wondered  if  it  could 
be  achieved  more  simply.  Ex¬ 
perimentally,  he  asked  his  pho- 
togp*apher  to  photograph  some 
type  with  an  ordinary  camera. 
The  result  was  encouraging,  but 
showed  that  completely  even 
lighting  was  required  over  the 


type  area  to  avoid  highlights. 

After  discarding  the  idea  of 
a  number  of  bulbs  on  a  board, 
he  designed  and  had  made  a 
spiral  light  source.  This  is  a 
fluorescent  tube  which  fits 
around  the  lens  of  the  camera 
and  measures  20  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

It  has  been  used  for  all  ex¬ 
periments  to  date,  but  a  larger 
system  would  be  required  to  give 
good  results  on  anything  but 
a  small  type  area. 

If  the  light  source  were  large 
enough  to  allow  the  typematter 
to  be  placed  to  one  side,  this 
would  avoid  the  weak  central 
area  occupied  by  the  lens.  It 


would  also  be  useful  to  be  able 
to  photograph  galley  matter  so 
that  the  metal  would  not  have 
to  be  made  up  into  pages. 


Solution  Sprayed  On 


A  form  is  prepared  for  proc¬ 
essing  by  being  sprayed  with 
a  solution  to  which  photo-sensi¬ 
tive  material  will  not  react.  The 
spray  is  removed  from  the  sur¬ 
face  and  left  only  on  the  back¬ 
ground  areas. 

The  face  is  not  pumiced,  as 
in  the  Brightype  process,  be¬ 
cause  a  moving  light  source  is 
not  used.  After  months  of  ex¬ 
perimenting,  Mr.  Clarke  settled 
for  a  spray  made  from  a  matt 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rowioder 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  goinp  as  core 
waste. 


Copco  Portoble  Ink  Feuiitoin 

Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
vides  color  efficiently. 


Copco  Coro  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 


Copco  "Foce-O'Type"  Mochine 

chanii 


Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 


Copco  Roller  Grioder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  polishes  sooothly. 


Copco  Plote  Gouge 

. .  of  all  kin 


Checks  thicknesses  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 
Xednco  Prodactfon  Costs  With  Copco  Prodocts:  Writs  To 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


5000  Colvert  Rood  •  College  Pork,  Md.  •  Phooe:  864-7577 


New  Equipment? 


EDWARDS 

Moves  —  installs 
—  warehouses  all 
types  of  presses 
and  conveyors. 

THE  Since  1900 


EDWARDS 


TRANSFER  CO.,  INC. 


1315  Ashland  St..  Dallas,  Texas 
P.O.  Box  eSOl  Rl  1-6363 


screen  ink  mixed  with  .i  »lome^ 
stone  solution. 

He  often  uses  a  red  ink  be¬ 
cause  Kodalith  film  is  not  sen- 
sitive  to  red.  The  solution  i, 
applied  with  a  spray  gun  work¬ 
ing  from  a  compressor. 

Reflective  image  is  a  posi- 
tive  process  which  can  be  used 
to  produce  right-reading  posi- 
tive  prints  on  film  or  paper. 
With  proper  positives,  the  ex¬ 
pensive  negative  stage  is  thus 
avoided. 

The  prints  are  without  the 
physical  disadvantages  of  nor¬ 
mal  repro  proofs,  resulting  from 
ink  squash  and  paper  grain. 
Type  images  can  be  enlarg^  or 
reduced  5x  on  the  equipment 
used  by  Clarke’s. 

According  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
point  sizes  can  “almost  be  for¬ 
gotten.” 

He  says  the  system  has  all  the 
advantages  of  moveable  type  in 
the  ability  to  carry  out  last-min¬ 
ute  corrections.  In  addition,  the 
metal  can  be  distributed  after 
photographing  and  only  photo¬ 
graphic  print  need  be  stored. 

The  form  is  placed  on  the 
copyboard  of  the  camera  and 
adjustments  made  to  obtain 
focus  and  the  required  degree 
of  enlargement  or  reduction. 
Film  is  developed  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  way  after  exposure. 


Phutocupy  Device  Used 


If  a  right-reading  negative 
is  required,  it  can  be  obtained 
by  means  of  an  etch  bleach 
reversal.  This  is  a  standard 
practice  in  which  the  developed 
positive  is  placed  in  a  solution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  copper 
sulphate  to  make  the  image 
areas  transparent. 

It  is  then  exposed  to  light  and 
placed  in  a  developing  solution, 
which  turns  the  image  black. 
When  preparing  a  form  for  con¬ 
version  to  film,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  achieve  a  perfect 
image,  warns  Mr.  Clarke. 

The  next  advance  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  was  to  print  directly  on  to 
sensitized  paper.  Bromide  paper 
is  fairly  satisfactory,  although 
there  is  slight  image  loss  due 
to  the  gelatinous  quality  of  the 
surface,  and  the  background  will 
print  if  a  critical  exposure  is 
not  maintained.  Mr.  Clarke  says 
better  results  have  been  obtained 
using  Kodalith  papers. 

Latest  stage  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  is  the  use  of  a  standard 
office  photocopying  machine  to 
provide  immediate  dry  copiei. 

Fast  copying  paper  is  used 
under  infra-red  light.  After  ex¬ 
posure  the  operator  removes  the 
paper  from  the  camera  and 
passes  it  through  the  copyinf 
machine  at  his  side. 

The  time  between  switching 
on  the  lights  in  the  camera  and 
the  arrival  of  the  finished  print 
is  about  two  minutes. 
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Now  available  to  newspapers 
and  trade  plants  is  a  solid-state 
electronic  unit  designed  and  de¬ 
veloped  especially  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  i^hotocomposition  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  “MEMO”  (Maintenance 
Electronic  Monitor  and  Obser¬ 
vation)  is  a  monitor  and  con¬ 
trol  panel  which  provides  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  accurate  display  of  the 
complex  sequencing  which  the 
photocomposition  processing 
units  follow.  Malfunctions  with¬ 
in  the  monitored  units  are  de¬ 
tected  and  displayed  on  the 
panel  read-out  lamps  for  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  to  see. 

The  point  of  malfunction  and, 
in  many  instances,  the  cause  of 
the  malfunction,  are  indicated, 
enabling  the  maintenance  per-  vance  and  font  primary  precon- 
sonnel  to  go  directly  to  the  ditioning  codes,  and  end  of  line 
source  of  the  malfunction.  It  common  and  answer  information 
also  provides  continuous  moni-  are  among  those  which  are  moni¬ 
toring  of  the  perforated  paper  tored  and  displayed.  Manual 
tape  and  detects  improper  cod-  control  of  certain  basic  unit  op¬ 
ing,  at  which  time,  the  unit  erations  is  also  provided  on  the 
processing  of  characters  is  sus-  Memo  Panel  for  test  purposes, 
pended  at  the  point  of  the  error  One  MEMO  system  is  in  op- 
and  the  error  is  displayed  on  the  eration  at  the  International 
panel  read-out  lamps.  Typographical  Union  Training 

The  first  MEMO  system  is  the  Center,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
model  MMP-L-1,  which  is  for  rado.  The  unit  is  i)erforming  to 
use  with  the  Linofilm  system  show  reliability,  component  life 
photogp'aphic  unit.  This  panel  and  to  provide  an  instructional 
monitors  100  points  within  the  aid  to  personnel  newly  entering 
unit  and  performs  130  compara-  the  maintenance  field, 
tive  and  logic  operations  with-  Inquiries  as  to  technical  and 
in  the  panel  circuitry.  Such  descriptive  information  should 
things  as  grid  positioning,  char-  be  directed  to  Memo  Electronic 
acter  and  quad  widths,  grating  Research  and  Development  Cor- 
illuminant,  internal  cabinet  tern-  poration.  Box  2552,  Kalamazoo, 
perature,  point  size,  film  ad-  Michigan. 


HEADS  GROUP— Irvan  Darnall, 
production  manager  of  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  since 
1947,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Midwest  Production  Managers  As¬ 
sociation.  He  was  elected  at  the 
organization's  annual  conference 
recently  in  Kansas  City. 


LET  'ER  ROLL! — St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent  General 
Manager  Tom  C.  Harris,  left,  and  Production  Manager  Don  Shortell, 
right,  look  over  one  of  the  first  copies  to  come  off  the  newspapers'  new 
seven  unit  and  folder  Goss  addition  while  Goss  sales  representative 
Frank  White  looks  on  approvingly. 
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Teletype  Printers 
Have  Tape  Feature 


A  new  family  of  i)age  printers 
for  use  in  private  wire  or  tele¬ 
phone  line  communications  has 
been  developed  by  the  Teletype 
Corporation.  (Skokie,  Ill.) 

The  Model  32  and  33  sets  op¬ 
erate  at  100  words  per  minute 
and  can  be  converted  to  slower 
speeds  by  gear  changes. 

The  Model  32  utilizes  a  three- 
row  keyboard  and  operates  on  a 
5  level,  standard  communica¬ 
tions  code. 

The  Model  33  is  equipped  with 
a  four-row  keyboard  and  oper¬ 
ates  on  an  8  level,  message  and 
data  communications  code. 

Both  models  are  available  as 
automatic  send-receive  sets,  key¬ 
board  send-receive  sets,  and  re- 
ceive-only  printers. 

The  Model  32  and  33  Auto¬ 
matic  Send-Receive  sets  feature 
a  tape  punch  and  a  tape  reader 
mounted  on  the  left  of  the  con¬ 
sole,  as  well  as  the  keyboard  and 
printer. 

If  desired,  these  sets  can  be 
equipped  with  dials,  pushbutton 
controls  and  data  sets,  making 
them  capable  of  turning  on, 
transmitting  messages  to,  and 
turning  off  remote,  unattended 
.stations  via  the  telephone  net¬ 
work. 


An  answer-back  mechanism  in 
each  Model  32  and  33  set  has  a 
capacity  of  20  different  char¬ 
acters.  Thus,  this  equipment  can 
respond  to  a  call  with  its  sta¬ 
tion  identification. 

• 

Arkansas  Daily  Travels; 
50  Years  on  Main  St. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

The  daily  Pine  Bluff  Commer¬ 
cial  and  the  Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  Company  are  in  a  new 
$600,000  building  at  Third  and 
Beach  Streets.  The  Commercial 
was  printed  on  its  recently  in¬ 
stalled  96-page  press,  Monday, 
Sept.  30. 

'The  newspaper  and  printing 
company  had  been  located  on 
Main  Street  here  more  than  50 
years.  E.  W.  Freeman  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commercial  Printing 
Company,  owner  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  explained  that  the  new 
building  is  part  of  an  $800,000 
improvement  project. 


THE  LEVITTOWN  TIMES 
BRISTOL  DAILY  COURIER 
BURLINGTON  COUNTY  TIMES 

S.  W.  Calkins  and  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  Co-Publishtrs 
National  Represontatives:  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 
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‘TeU  It  to  JiU’ 

Has  Household  Hints 

By  Ray  Erwin 


TELL  IT  TO  JILL — Jill  and  family  enjoy  letfer  on  rose-bedecked  bafh- 
room  tissue,  sent  in  by  reader  to  prove  there  is,  indeed,  a  product  of 
this  nature  on  the  market,  in  answer  to  a  "why  isn't  there?"  lamant 
from  a  previous  correspondent. 


A  breezy  and  informative  new 
household  hints  column  is  being 
written  for  and  syndicated  to 
newspapers  by  a  happy-hearted 
housewife. 

The  column:  “Tell  It  to  Jill.” 

The  columnist:  Jill  Kirk. 

The  format:  Notes  from 
readers  with  the  columnist’s 
answers. 

The  release:  Five  times  a 
week. 

The  distributor:  Jill  Kirk,  291 
Hillcrest  Circle,  Pittsburgh  37, 
Pa.  15237. 

Mrs.  Kirk  was  asked  why  and 
how  she  began  her  bright  new 
column,  which  already  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger  and  Newburgh 
(N,  Y.)  Evening  News.  Here’s 
her  warm  and  witty  reply: 

“  ‘Twas  born,  I’d  say,  because 
my  husband  (he’s  a  tv  an¬ 
nouncer  at  KDKA-tv,  Pitts¬ 
burgh)  works  mostly  at  night, 
and  with  two  children  10  and 
13, 1  needed  something  to  occupy 
myself,  without  having  to  work 
outside  my  home — enjoy  my 
family  too  much  to  want  to  take 
outside  job  unless  it  were  matter 
of  necessity. 

Tried  Everything 

“I’ve  tried  just  about  every 
crazy  idea  that  came  along — 
worked  my  way  through  a  book 
called  ‘1,001  Ways  to  Make 
Money*  without  finding  ONE 
that  worked  for  me.  Was  an 
avid  contest  fan  for  awhile  but 
my  little  gems  such  as  ‘I  use 
Blank  Flour  because  it  gets  the 
lead  out  of  my  patties’  just 
didn’t  seem  to  get  anywhere. 
Because  we  have  moved  around 
quite  a  bit,  I  send  a  newsletter 
off  every  now  and  then  to  past 
neighbors,  who  pass  it  along  one 
to  the  other. 

“A  couple  of  times  they  com¬ 
mented,  ‘  You  should  write  a 
column.’  Ken,  my  husband, 
thought  this  was  a  good  idea — 
guess  he  thought  this  would  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  having  to  suffer 
from  my  bottled-up  chatter. 

“So,  the  next  step  was — what 
kind  of  a  column?  I’ve  always 
enjoyed  morning  breaks  where 
four  or  five  of  the  neighborhood 
gals  get  together  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  few  minutes  of 
chit-chat,  before  g^etting  back  to 


household  chores.  This  is  the 
kind  of  informality  I  like — I’m 
no  club- woman  type  (can’t  stand 
those  Minutes!) 

Informal  Chatter 

“So  I  thought  a  column  that 
held  the  same  ingredients  as  a 
coffee-break  would  be  welcome — 
a  light-hearted  exchange  of 
ideas,  laff-getters,  problems — 
anything  that  gals  DO  talk 
about  when  they  get  together, 
conducted  with  the  same  infor¬ 
mality.  Most  columns  for  home¬ 
makers,  though  very  helpful, 
seem  to  take  the  whole  thing  too 
seriously. 

“Ken,  remembering  the  first 
household  hint  I  gave  him  after 
we  were  married — if  a  clock 
stops,  put  it  in  the  oven  and 
cook  it  for  a  while  (I  still  main¬ 
tain  it  works) — said  I  should 
make  it  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  I  was  no  expert  but  rather 
a  gatherer  and  presenter  of 
items  sent  in  by  the  ‘coffee- 
breakers.’ 

“Next  was  a  title — Ken  came 
up  with  a  light-hearted  sugges¬ 
tion,  ‘Tell  It  to  Tilly.’  I  thought 
this  was  real  catchy,  but  later 
the  powers-that-be  thought  it 
better  that  I  use  my  given  name, 
so  we  had  to  bury  poor  old 
Tilly,  and  hence  ‘TeU  It  to  Jill.’ 

Spaceless  Papers 

“Compiled  a  brochure  out¬ 
lining  a  week’s  columns.  Was 
told  to  submit  to  small  suburban 
papers  first,  before  approaching 
large  paper.  Small  papers  all 
said  they  liked  it,  but  short 
of  space,  maybe  they’d  take  it 
sometime  in  the  future.  After  a 
month  of  this,  decided  I’d  (a) 
give  up  the  whole  thing  and  go 
in  for  inventing  something  or 
other  (I’d  just  read  a  book 
about  inventors  and  all  you  had 
to  do  was  FIND  A  NEED  AND 
FILL  IT),  or,  (b)  submit  it  to  a 
largre  paper  with  a  ‘what  can  I 
lose’  attitude.  Tried  the  latter 
first — submitted  the  brochure  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

“Lo  and  behold,  a  couple  of 
days  later,  Mr.  Joseph  Shuman, 
managing  editor,  called  and  said 
that  both  he  and  Frances 
Walker,  woman’s  page  editor, 
liked  tile  column  very  much, 
that  the  paper  would  take  it  and 
pay  the  rate  they  paid  for  other 
syndicated  columns. 

“Column  started  end  of  April. 
Mail  response  has  been  terrific 


— in  fact  Mr.  Shuman  .says 
‘phenomenal.’  Sample  quotes 
from  readers:  ‘Yours  is  a  fun 
column’ — ‘Love  your  down  to 
earth  way  of  writing’ — ‘I’ve 
been  reading  the  P.G.  for  25 
years  and  always  turned  to  .  .  . 
first,  but  now  I  have  to  say, 
yours  is  the  first  column  I  turn 
to’ — ‘Getting  out  of  bed  is  a  lot 
easier  now  that  I  know  I  have 
your  column  to  look  forward  to’ 
— ‘If  they  stopped  your  column. 
I’d  cancel  my  subscription,  I 
mean  it.’  Because  of  interest 
aroused,  was  invited  to  guest 
on  several  tv  shows. 

Friend  Sells  It 

“Three  months  after  the  col¬ 
umn  started  in  the  Post-Gazette, 
received  a  call  from  a  friend  in 
Newark,  N.  J. — ^he  said  he  had 
shown  some  copies  of  the  col¬ 
umn  to  Mr.  Morton  Pye,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  who  liked  it  very  much 
and  wanted  it  for  his  paper.  It 
started  in  that  paper  Sept.  2. 

“Not  to  be  outdone  by  a  mere 
friend,  my  father-in-law,  of 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  thereupon 
marched  into  the  offices  of  the 
Newburgh  Evening  News  brand¬ 
ishing  a  handful  of  copies  of  the 
column.  They  liked  it,  too — 
starts  in  the  paper  Oct.  16.  If  I 
don’t  run  out  of  friends  and 
relatives,  who  knows  what  might 
happen ! 


“I  do  my  housework  during 
the  day,  and  write  the  column  at 
night  after  the  children  are 
tucked  in  bed — sometimes  I’m 
still  at  it  when  husband  gets 
back  from  work  about  3:30  a.m. 

Married  in  Germany 

“Was  born  umpteen  years  ago 
in  London,  England,  one  of  12  ^ 
children  (10  still  living).  At  | 
war’s  end,  worked  as  court  re-  » 
porter  for  U.S.  Army  in  Ger-  i 
many.  There  met  Ken,  who  had 
taken  his  discharge  in  Germany  • 
and  stayed  on  in  a  civilian  ca¬ 
pacity  with  the  American  Forces 
radio  network  in  Europe,  work¬ 
ing  variously  as  announcer, 
chief  announcer,  newsman  and 
program  director.  We  married  | 
in  Bremen  Cathedral  (ceremony  ; 
was  broadcast  over  AFN) ;  our  i 
daughters  were  bom  there,  one 
in  Munich,  one  in  Bremerhaven. 
Returned  to  the  States  in  1955. 
Ken  is  now  tv  announcer  and  . 
Atlantic  weather  man  for 
KDKA-tv,  after  stints  at  tv 
stations  in  Binghamton  and  . 
Buffalo. 

“Think  I’d  better  bring  this 
‘brief  outline’  to  an  end  tefore 
it  turns  into  a  young  book.” 

m  *  m 

Carl  G.  Streiferd  (Rear  96 
Wildwood  Ave.,  Braintree,  Mass. 
02185)  writes  that  he  is  draw¬ 
ing  a  two-panel  cartoon  about  a 
little  girl  under  title  of  “Patti.” 
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THE  OLD  SHELL  GAME 


now  only  carnival  history.  But 
the  same  small-time  crook  is  still  with  us. 

Today  he's  big  time.  Instead  of  sideshow 
barkers,  he  uses  advertising  to  bring  in  the  suckers! 

He  worms  his  way  into  any  business  or  profession. 
When  he  poses,  for  example,  as  an  automobile  dealer,  he 
trades  on  and  degrades  the  reputation  of  all  ethical,  quality 
dealers.  When  he  gets  his  "ad"  in  a  newspaper,  he  cheats 
its  readers.  And  he  cheats  all  newspapermen,  too,  because 
he  undermines  believability  and  destroys  the  power  of 
ethical  advertising.  NADA  and  its  22,000  member  dealers 
are  pledged  to  fight  dishonesty  in  the  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  automobiles.  May  we  work  with  you?  If 
your  newspaper  has  not  yet  established  its  own 
high  standards  of  acceptance  for  automobile 
advertising,  please  write  for  our 
booklet  of  recommended 
standards. 


Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for  Advertising 
and  Selling  Automobiles,"  prepared  by  NADA  and  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America's  Franchised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers  2000  "K"  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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Neighborly  Chatter 
In  ‘Coffee  Break’ 


“Coffee  Break,”  a  new  once-  (Pop.  2,000),  Adeline  studied 
weekly  column  by  housewife  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Adeline  Daley,  now  is  being  syn-  Minnesota,  then  came  West 
dicated  by  Chronicle  Features  during  World  War  II,  hoping 
Syndicate,  555  Sutter  St.,  San  to  become  a  newspaper  column- 
Francisco.  ist.  She  asked  for  just  such  a 

Mrs.  Daley  writes  the  type  of  job  at  the  old  San  Francisco 
column  that  makes  you  think  Call-Bulletin,  which  promptly 
she  might  very  well  be  your  next  hired  her — as  a  copy  girl, 
door  neighbor,  talking  over  your  A  few  weeks  later,  she  ac- 
back  fence  almut  children,  hus-  cepted  a  wartime  fill-in  job  as 
bands  and  the  washing  machine  a  Call-Bulletin  sports  writer, 
that  goes  on  the  fritz.  And  she  replacing  Walt  Daley,  whom  she 
makes  it  all  very  entertaining,  had  never  met.  She  held  this  job 
h|||||||||||H|||||||||m|m  for  three  years. 

“After  war  was 

Walt  came 

desk,”  Adeline 
said.  “He  tells  everyone  that’s 
why  he  married  me — to  get  his 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


AIARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


Dr.  Harold  Blake  Walker 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILUAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  a  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 
JOEWILUAMS 
Sports 


LITTU  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTUTE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


Adeline  Daley  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 

After  18  years  of  marriage  Canada, 
and  seven  children,  Mrs.  Daley 

is  well  qualified  to  comment  on  CENl’URY  OF  SOENCE 
the  day-to-day  happenings  in 

raising  a  family  and  making  “The  Century  of  Science,”  a 
ends  meet  with  one  average  book  by  Watson  Davis  to  be 
American  paycheck.  published  this  month  by  Duell, 

Among  her  humorous — and  Sloan  and  Pearce,  will  be 
serious  —  topics  are  “Earth-  United  Feature  Syndicate’s 
shaking  Thoughts  Under  the  “Spotlight”  feature  for  the  week 
Hair  Dryer;”  “How  Hollywood  of  Oct.  21. 

Films  Affect  the  Kids;”  “What  Dr.  Davis  is  the  director  and 
to  Do  With  a  New  Litter  of  editor  of  Science  Service  and  is 
Kittens;”  and  “How  to  Answer  well  qualified  to  write  the  story 
Junk  Mail.”  of  man’s  great  scientific  and 

Born  in  Nashwauk,  Minn,  technical  achievements. 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  0/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
U’L  ABNER  0/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZIRITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


Suburbia 


Once-aweek 
feature  served 
in  two  or  three 
coiumn  mats 
or  proofs. 
Wire  or  write, 
AL  SMITH 
FEATURE 
SERVICE, 
Demarest, 
New  Jersey 


THAT  ONLY  TOOK  ME 
AN  HOUR  AND  FIFTEEN 
MINUTES.'  ^ 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  O 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEESSEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  0/S' 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  O 


¥  \j'  Amy  Vanderbilt,  United  Fea- 

gj  ^  ture  Syndicate  etiquette  colunm- 

W  \  j  \  ist,  spoke  to  3,000  persons, 

I  h  h  two-thirds  of  them  men,  at 

■fa?  jAfa  B:  l<  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute, 

H  Ij  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  9.  On  the 

ISHnt!, T  *  previous  day,  she  addressed 
j  1,500  Junior  Leaguers  at  Town 
Hall,  Flint,  Mich.  She  has  be- 
— •  come  a  monthly  contributor  to 

McCall's  magazine. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  October  12,  1963 


^  AUTUMN  LEAVES 


world’s  believing  him.  This  falsehood; 
of  the  tongue  leads  to  that  of  the  heart, 
and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good  dis¬ 
positions. 

Letter  to  Peter  Carr  [August  ip, 

178  s] 

The  basis  of  our  government  being 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first 
object  should  be  to  keep  that  right; 
and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether 
we  should  have  a  government  without 
newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a 
government,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  prefer  the  latter. 

Letter  to  Colonel  Edward  Car¬ 
rington  [January  16,  17S7] 


Jefferson  said  it.  We  concur. 


ITT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


SYNDICATES 

Real  Estate 
Aid  Given 
By  Meltzer 

A  new  once-a-week  column, 
“Mr.  Meltzer  On  Real  Estate,” 
has  practical  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  home  owners,  apart¬ 
ment  dwellers,  and  all  who  are 
about  to  buy  or  sell  a  house. 

The  real  estate  page  column 
started  a  couple  of  months  ago 
in  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post.  It  won  quick  readership 
and  was  spotted  and  signed  at 
once  by  Bruce  Horton,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
for  distribution  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

A  recognized  authority  in  the 
fields  of  real  estate  appraisal 
and  counselling,  Bernard  C. 
Meltzer  writes  his  new  column 
against  a  background  of  wide 
experience  in  related  fields. 

University  Faculty 

He  is  a  faculty  member  and 
lecturer  in  real  estate,  real 
estate  finance,  real  estate  ap¬ 
praising  and  land  economics  at 


Bernard  Meltzer 


the  Wharton  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also 
is  provost  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Real  Estate  Institute. 

In  20  years  as  a  real  estate 
broker  and  counsellor,  Mr.  Melt¬ 
zer  has  acted  as  counsellor  to 
banks,  mortgage  companies  and 
townships.  As  president  of  two 
corporations,  he  built  several 
large  housing  projects. 

Mr.  Meltzer  is  recognized  as  a 
leading  authority  on  real  estate 
appraisal  and  has  made  more 
than  20,000  appraisals  of  all 
types,  from  single  family  homes 
to  large  and  complex  pieces  of 
real  estate. 


A  graduate  civil  engineer,  Mr. 
Meltzer  received  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  He 
holds  a  ma.ster’s  degree  in  real 
estate,  economics  and  city  plan¬ 
ning  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  has  submitted 
a  dissertation  for  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  in  real  estate, 
finance  and  city  planning. 

Army  Engineers 

He  ser\’ed  four  years  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army 
(1942-46),  doing  extensive  con¬ 
struction  work  for  airfields, 
roads,  army  camps  and  all  types 
of  military  installations. 

The  columnist  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  Ameri¬ 
can  Economic  Association,  Acad¬ 
emy  of  the  Political  and  Social 
Sciences,  American  Statistical 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Engineers, 
American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers,  Society  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  and  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Realtors, 
and  other  groups. 

The  column  is  written  in  a 
sprightly  question-and-answer 
style.  Answers  are  given  in  non¬ 
technical,  easily  understood  lan¬ 
guage. 


Clark  Kinnaird 


Citizenship  Medal 

Clark  Kinnaird,  author  ol 
King  Features  Syndicate’s  “ft- 
rade  of  Books”  and  the  daily 
historical  column,  “Your  Amer¬ 
ica,”  will  be  guest  of  honor  and 
principal  speaker  at  the  17th 
annual  dinner-dance  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening 
will  be  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
Kinnaird  of  the  “Citizenship 
Medal  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.”  He  comes  of 
Colonial  settler  and  War  of 
Independence  stock  and  is  an 
authority  on  Americana. 


DON’T  MISS  SANDY’S  NEW  1963  CHRISTMAS  STORY 


I 


1 

I 

li 


After  Capt.  Greedy  blows  up  Santa’s  toy  factory,  SANDY  calls  worldwide  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  to  help  Santa.  His  appeal  for  self-sacrifice  reverses  the  “gimme”  notion  too  long 
linked  with  Christmas.  Note  the  little  waif  in  the  Dec.  23rd  strip!  SANDY  combines 
idealism,  dramatic  “eye-action”  and  brief  “balloons.” 


Typical  SANDY  Pioneers 

New  York  JOURNAL- AMERICAN 
Boston  GLOBE 
Baltimore  NEWS-POST 
Tampa  TIMES 
Denver  POST 

Salt  Lake  City  DESERET  NEWS 
Tacoma  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Columbus  DISPATCH 
Quebec  (Que.)  LE  SOLEIL 
Dublin  (Eire)  INDEPENDENT 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  FREE  PRESS 
Aberdeen  (ScoL)  EXPRESS 
Manila  (P.I.)  NEWS 
Windsor  (Ont.)  STAR 
Los  Angeles  EXAMINER 
Chicago  SUN-TIMES 


/  VESf  ...atCAUSE  vou 

j  ARE  \NIU.tN£r  TO  aWE  mE 

1  THIMO  TOO  LOVE  'Y - " 

V  THE  MOST.  ; 


6000»VE,  LITTLE 
FRIEND.  3Mer.' 


'^THE  FINEST 
OF  ALL? 


OF  ALL  THE  VtONDERFUL  THMMTHAT 

ORLDREN  HAVE  GIVEN, THIS  T - 

GTHE  FINEST.'  r— - - ^  ♦2 


r  LUTIE  FRIEND.* 

SANTA  BROUGHT  VOU 
BACK  TO  ME.'  '^1^ 


THANK 

vou.» 


Hopkins  Syndicate.  Inc. 


PHONE  317-295-2253 
MELLOTT,  INDIANA 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  12, 
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In  this  battery-sparked  new  world  of  portable  convenience,  hand  tools  are  driven  by  their  own  re¬ 
chargeable  batteries  .  .  ,  toys  perform  their  tricks  by  remote  control  ...  a  hearing  aid  with  its 
button-size  power  cell  can  be  slipped  into  the  ear  . . .  cordless  radios  and  television  sets  are  lively 
companions  in  the  home  or  outdoors  . . .  missiles  and  satellites  are  guided  through  the  vastness  of 
space.  ►  Developments  like  these  have  brought  more  than  350  types  of  Eveready  batteries  into 
use  today,  73  years  after  Union  Carbide  produced  the  first  commercial  dry  cell.  Ever-longer  service 
life  with  power  to  spare  is  opening  the  way  for  portable  power  sources,  such  as  the  new  alkaline, 
nickel  cadmium,  and  silver  batteries,  to  serve  hundreds  of  new  uses.  ►For  the  future,  along  with 
their  research  in  batteries,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  are  working  on  new  and  unusual  power 
systems,  including  fuel  cells.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  fields  in  which  they  are  meeting 
the  growing  needs  of  tomorrow’s  world. 

A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 

Look  for  these  other  famous  Union  Carbide  consumer  products — 

Linde  Stars,  Prestone  anti-freeze  and  car  care  products,  “6-12”  Insect  Repellent,  Dynel  textile  fibers. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation, 270 Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1001 7.  In  Canada:  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 
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for  the  first  time  we  tabulated 
it  separately  for  comparison 
with  the  news  majors  who 
fH’aduated  between  June  1962 
and  July  1963,” 

A  summary  of  the  compari¬ 
sons  indicates: 

News  gfraduates  received 
averaffe  starting  salaries  higher 
than  or  equal  to  starting  salaries 
of  advertising  students  at  14  of 
30  schools  offering  both  se¬ 
quences  ; 

News  graduates  were  paid 
average  starting  salaries  higher 
than  or  equal  to  radio-tv  majors 
at  16  of  22  schools  offering  both 
sequences ; 

News  graduates  got  average 
starting  salaries  higher  than  or 
equal  to  public  relations  stu¬ 
dents  at  2  of  13  schools  offering 
both  sequences. 


Average  Pay 
For  J-Grads 
Rose  in  ’63 


Journalism  school  graduates 
trained  to  report  and  edit  news 
for  newspapers  and  wire  serv¬ 
ices  began  work  in  1963  for 
salaries  ranging  from  a  high  of 
$163  to  a  low  of  $45  per  week. 

According  to  a  survey  made 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund,  77 
schools  gave  bachelor’s  degrees 
to  1,101  graduates  from  news 
classes  (news-editorial  se¬ 
quence).  Of  these,  633  —  or 
57.4% — were  males. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  and  supported  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  encour¬ 
age  careers  in  journalism  among 
young  people,  makes  this  sur¬ 
vey  annually.  This  is  the  third 
year  a  report  has  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

Seventeen  schools  graduated 
more  women  news  majors  than 
men. 

Average  flOO 

Average  starting  salaries  of 
$100  or  more  were  reported  for 
news  and  editing  students  by 
schools,  including  two  graduate 
schools;  five  schools  had  aver¬ 
ages  of  $80  or  less. 

Fifty-two  schools  —  nearly 
68%  of  those  reporting — said 
their  news  majors  began  work 
for  salaries  averaging  from 
$99.99  to  $80  per  week.  These 
schools  award^  740  degrees, 
almost  63%  of  all  bachelor’s 
degrees  griven  to  news  and  edit¬ 
ing  majors  covered  in  the  sur¬ 
vey. 

The  highest  starting  salaries 
were  reported  by  Michigan 
State  University,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

A  Michigan  State  news  gradu¬ 
ate  started  in  newspaper  work 
at  a  weekly  salarly  of  $163.  A 

Columbia  graduate,  with  a  They  tried  to  fiy 

master’s  degree,  took  a  news-  P-.l _ _ 

paper  job  at  $150  a  week.  News  prevented  them.  Finally,  Adams 
graduates  from  Minnesota,  New  landed  Kennedy  in  a  small  town 
Mexico  and  N.Y.U.  also  started  on  a  landing  strip  that  was  a  sea 
for  $150  weekly.  of  mud.  Here,  just  24  hours 

In  a  41-school  survey  last  after  the  hurricane  had  hit,  he 
year,  the  Newspaper  Fund  re-  took  pictures  of  survivors, 
ported  an  average  salary  of  On  the  aerial  mission  Ken- 


ms 


Intrepid  Photog 
Flies  Into  Area 
Hit  By  Hurricane 


—  SUNOA) 


Miami,  Fla.  ■ 

The  day  of  the  intrepid  re-  ■ 

porter  who  braves  all  odds  to  _ 

come  back  with  the  scoop  has 
not  quite  faded  into  the  past,  as 
Miami  Herald's  chief  photog- 

rapher  Doug  Kennedy 
when  Hurricane  Flora  slammed 

into  Haiti.  XING  OF  THE  CA 

Kennedy  contacted  Ed  Adams,  papers  tor  the  Sant 

a  flyer  just  nuts  enough  to  risk  n^'tiontr  program  to 

a  single-engine  plane  and  his  paperboy  Day  on  : 

life  to  take  the  photographer  in  Dennis 

the  worst  storm  in  63  years.  seated  right,  Robert 

Tossed  about  like  a  toy  right,  Rodney 

through  75-an-hour  winds,  the  _ 
pair  made  it  to  Jamaica  first,  Sports  Writers 
and  headed  for  the  Haitian  Rookies  on  N< 

Peninsula. 

“We’d  lose  as  much  as  2  feet  .^^ve  sports  writer: 
in  a  second  or  two,”  Kennedy  ce.ved  portable  typev 
. ,  correctly  predicting  n 

’  ■  the  Topps  Chewin 

Almost  Total  D«“siruction  Rookie  All-Star  Tear 
“Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  "^he  five  hitting  the^ 
houses  were  flattened  in  all  the  th®  nose  were:  Jim  t 
towns  we  flew  over  and  there  Ritter  Collett  of  tli 
were  no  signs  of  rescue.”  Journal  Herald,  Ralp 

“  as  far  as  Ralph  Rat,  Sport 

Port  au  Prince,  but  the  storm  Stan  Isaacs  of  A 


^  >  C'. _ some  small  tribute,”  he  con- 

Coniics  Cavalcade  tinued. 

j  “The  mechanics  of  our  pro- 
Wiclely  Promoted  pram  were  simple.  Stewart  R. 

'  Macdonald  of  the  American 

Thr<o  thousand  copies  of  a  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
souvcriir  rtlition  of  a  history  of  tion  wrote  a  multi-paf?e  fact 
comics  strips  in  America  are  be-  sheet  for  me  dealing  with  many 
ing  distributed  to  members  of  aspects  of  newspaper  publishing, 
the  Police  Athletic  League  of  This  was  mailed  to  our  member- 
New  York  City.  ship  with  a  cover  letter  suggest- 

Copies  of  the  tabloid  paper,  ing  that  newspapers  be  ‘men- 
printed  in  color,  are  being  made  tioned’  in  their  work  during  the 
available  through  the  Newspa-  week  of  Oct.  14. 
per  Comics  Council,  it  was  an-  “In  the  past,  some  of  our 
nounced  by  Charles  T.  Kline,  people  have  done  special  jobs  in 
president  cif  the  Council  and  of  connection  with  National  News- 
.Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa-  paper  Week,  but,  to  my  knowl- 
pers  Inc.  edge,  this  is  the  first  time  car- 

The  promotion  is  in  connec-  toonists  have  used  their  features 
tion  with  a  Cavalcade  of  Amer-  on  behalf  of  the  press.  I  have 
ica  at  the  RCA  Exhibition  long  believed  that  in-paper  pro- 
Hall,  40  West  49th  Street,  New  motion  is  possibly  the  best  medi- 
York,  during  National  Newspa-  um  for  newspapers.  I  hope  our 
per  Week  Oct.  13-19.  little  campaign  is  just  the 

A  squad  of  PAL  newspaper-  lieginning  of  a  tradition  that 
boys  are  distributing  copies  of  will  see  all  those  who  create 
the  edition  along  Fifth  Avenue  material  of  any  kind  for  news- 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockefel-  papers  supporting  this  vital 
ler  Center  on  Sunday,  Oct.  13.  element  of  our  society  during  its 
This  coincides  with  the  opening  annual  celebration  week.” 
of  the  Cavalcade  at  noon.  Single  • 

panel  examples  of  historically  n  *1  A  1  Mnnnffpr  portions  of  the  McGill  in- 

important  comics  .strips  are  dis-  ***^*^**  ^  tanager  terview  dealing  with  the  .school 

played  in  the  16-page,  four-  Troy,  N.  Y.  deleted  and  another  interview 

color  tabloid  section,  as  well  as  John  F.  Clark  Jr.  has  been  substituted  to  fill  the  space, 
color  reproductions  of  panels  appointed  retail  advertising  v  't-  t  r  i*  • 

from  all  comics  in  New  York  manager  of  the  Record  Newspa-  *'*"*  for  Ld«tmg 

City  new.spapers.  pers.  He  has  been  in  the  ad-  He  said  he  had  two  main  rea- 

The  opening  Sunday  show  is  vertising  department  since  1952.  sons  for  the  action : 
being  directed  by  Dan  Heilman  Orville  C  Gowie,  a  25-year  inem-  jje  said  the  diocese  had  as- 
who  draws  Judge  Parker.  ber  of  the  ad  staff,  has  been  sumed  the  paper  to  be  “the  voice 
Other  masters  of  ceremony  in-  named  commercial  manaf^r  of  ^^e  church”  and  that  what- 
clude  Milt  Caniff,  New  York  radio  station  WFLY  which  is  it  the 

Mirror  day,  Oct.  14;  Gus  Edson,  affiliated  with  the  newspapers.  sneakinir.  no  matter  who 


McGilPs  Comment 
On  Hypocrisy  Kills 
Episcopal  Paper 


Rac*  problam? 


RACIAL  THEME  is  one  of  12 
messages  in  the  Advertising 
Council's  new  series  of  Religion 
in  American  Life  newspaper  ads. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  created 
the  public  service  campaign  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  with  Robert  W. 
Boggs  of  Union  Carbide  Corp.  as 
coordinator.  RIAL  is  supported 
by  29  religious  groups. 


Research  Director 

Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  appointed  Adam  C. 
Gniazdowski  market  research 
director.  John  H.  Staples,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager,  said  his 
responsibilities  will  include  the 
development  of  sales  forecasts, 
surveys  and  sales  analyses.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1959, 


I  LOVE 
TO  READ  THE 
FUNNIES.' 


Thomson  Buys  Weekly 
Toronto 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd. 
has  bought  the  Port  Credit 
(Ont.)  Weekly  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum.  Publisher  Bert 
Smith  will  remain  as  publisher. 
Port  Credit  is  a  suburb  of 
Toronto. 


SALUTE  TO  NEWSPAPERS — Cartoonist  Al  Smith  devoted  six  "Mutt  & 
Jeff"  comic  strips  and  the  Sunday  page  to  boosting  newspapers  during 
National  Newspaper  Week.  Mr.  Smith  began  drawing  "Mutt  &  JefT' 
for  the  late  Bud  Rsher  in  1932.  The  feature  is  distributed  by  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate. 
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Texas  Judges 
Shelve  ‘35’ 
For  New  ‘28’ 


Photos  Bare 
Flourishing 
Phila.  Racket 


Trouble  Tour 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


I  Attstin,  Texas 

r  The  judicial  section  of  the 
I  State  Bar  of  Texas,  comprising 

^Hr  »*  all  state  judges,  has  rejected  the 

i  American  Bar  Association’s 

■Mg  ^r  -  Canon  35,  prohibiting  photo- 

_ 1  ^  graphs,  audio  and  television  r^ 

Wk.  ^  porting  in  courtrooms,  and  has 

HOT  ITEM— One  of  h»o  front  adopted  its  own  Canon  28,  say- 
pages  of  the  Garden  Grove  ing  that  such  pictures  and 
(Calif.)  News  which  helped  to  reporting  may  be  carried  (« 
boost  street  sales  by  lO'/o  during  under  permission  of  the  trial 
the  recent  heat  wave  is  shown  judge, 
here.  Circulation  Manager  Charles 
B.  Lucchesi  complimented  the 
editorial  staff  on  clever  makeup. 


The  judges,  in  annual  confer¬ 
ence,  adopted  a  recommendation 
of  a  committee  of  the  State  Bar, 
headed  by  Chief  Justice  Spur¬ 
geon  Bell  of  the  Houston  Court 
of  Civil  Appeals,  embodying  the 
canon  reciting  that  each  judge 
has  and  shall  exercise  full 
authority  for  decorum  and  order 
in  his  courtroom,  and  may 
grant,  or  deny,  permission  to 
take  pictures,  or  make  radio  and 
television  recordings  of  court 
proceedings.  The  canon  will  be 
effective  Jan.  1,  1964. 

Cundilions  Specified 

The  canon  carries  the  condi- ' 
tiojis  under  which  judges  may 
grant  permission  for  jiictorial 
and  sound  reporting  of  court¬ 
room  proceedings:  No  flash¬ 
bulbs  or  other  artificial  lighb 
ing  may  be  used;  no  witness, 
when  he  records  his  objection, 
should  be  photographed  or  his 
voice  broadcast,  or  be  televised; 
news  media  must  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  trial  judge,  and 
comply  with  rules  prescribed  by 
him  for  such  coverage. 

Violations  of  the  judge’s 
orders  shall  be  punished  as  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  When  a  judge 
has  refused  to  allow  coverage, 
or  has  regulated  it,  any  attempt 
other  than  argument  by  reprfr 
sentatives  of  the  news  media 
directly  with  the  judge,  to  bring 
pressure  of  any  kind  on  the 
judge  pending  final  disposition 
of  the  case,  shall  be  punished  as 
contempt  of  court. 

The  State  Bar  of  Texas,  in 
announcing  approval  by  the 
judicial  conference  of  its  set  of 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  Canon  28  on 
photographic  and  sound  news 
coverage,  said:  “We  believe 
-  -  everyone  can  live  happily  with 

Iheltenham  Brady  ^anon  28,  and  thus  Canon  3S 
utive  ^rtor,  said  distasteful  to  most 

as  most  favorable;  '  ,  ,  ,  • 

terviewed  declared  Texas  judges  and  obnoxious  to 
ony  was  easier  to  aH  newspaper,  radio  and  tele- 
ich  snappier.”  Body  vision  men,  is  no  longer  a  thrent 
3  Ionic,  of  adoption  in  Texas.” 
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Lecturer  Named 

Reno 

Robert  C.  Miller,  UPI  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  been  selected  to 
gpve  the  first  Scripps  Lecture 
in  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Nevada.  The  activity  is  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  gift  grant  from  Ted 
Scripps,  Scripps-Howard  vice- 
president  and  a  U.  of  Nevada 
journalism  graduate. 
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TEmple  3-3018 
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Dr.  Allen  Hits  Critics 
Of  Public  Notices 


Los  Angeles 

Long  experience  shows  that 
the  newspaper  is  “the  best,  most 
effective,  most  convenient,  most 
permanent,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  cheaj)est  medium  in  which 
to  publish  public  notices,”  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Associated  Court  and 
Commercial  Newspapers  were 
told  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Dr.  Allen  lashed  out  at  critics 
of  newspaper  publication,  as¬ 
serting  that  this  method  was 
neither  obsolete  nor  ineffectual. 
He  said  it  is  part  of  the  role 
which  newspapers  play  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  informed  of  the 
activities  of  government,  and 
cannot  l»e  as  effectively  per¬ 
formed  by  any  other  means  or 
media. 

The  educator  said  the  role 
which  court  and  commercial 
newspapers  play  in  publication 
of  notice  is,  basically,  part  of 
the  function  of  the  press  in  a 
democratic  society,  and  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  without  weak¬ 
ening  that  .society. 

Kates  Too  Low 

Dr.  Allen  took  issue  with  pa¬ 
pers  charging  the  same  rates  for 
legal  notices  and  classified  “be- 
cau.se  the  extreme  carefulness, 
amounting  to  utter  precision,  in 
the  handling  of  public  notices  by 
all  newspapers  is  one  excellent 
reason  why  these  notices  should 
be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate 
than  any  display  or  classified 
advertising.” 

Dr.  Allen  was  critical  of  those 
who  complain  about  too-high 
charges  for  Public  Notices  ‘be¬ 
cause  the  present  rate  for  legal 
advertising  in  most  states  is 
far  lower  than  it  should  be,  com¬ 
pared  with  present  costs  of 
labor,  materials,  rent,  supplies 
and  especially  taxes. 

“And  let  me  spike  that  old 
bromide  that  the  city  or  the 
township  or  the  county  or  the 
state  is  ‘subsidizing’  the  news¬ 
paper  by  the  public  notices  it 
must  run,”  Dr.  Allen  continued. 
“Few  newspapers  get  any  great 
amount  of  their  revenue  from 
printing  legal  notices,  and  those 
papers  that  get  a  substantial 
amount  of  their  income  from 
this  source  are  a  long  way  from 
being  ‘subsidized.’  This  word  is 
one  of  the  nasty-sounding  ad¬ 
jectives  which  is  readily  applied 
by  the  ve^  persons  who  are 
actually  being  subsidized  by  the 
people’s  money.  Government 

editor  8C  publisher 


payrolls  never  were  bigger  in 
the  history  of  the  nation.  More 
people  are  feeding  at  the  public 
trough  today  in  Oklahoma  than 
work  at  any  other  occupation. 
It  is  the  biggest  payroll  in  the 
state.  It  is  very  often  those  who 
are  taking  big  handfuls  of  the 
people’s  money  who  are  first  to 
cry  ‘subsidized’  because  a  news¬ 
paper  gets  paid  the  legal  rate 
for  publishing  a  notice  essential 
to  the  people’s  welfare  and  per¬ 
haps  to  their  very  freedoms.” 

Repetition  Necessary 

Most  Public  Notices  are  not 
adequately  served  by  one  print¬ 
ing,  any  more  than  one  pealing 
of  the  school  or  church  bell  is 
enough.  Dr.  Allen  declared. 

Dr.  Allen  said  “this  business 
of  uniformity  and  one  notice 
can  easily  get  to  be  downright 
ridiculous.” 

He  added:  “There  is  no  other 
aspect  of  advertising  or  pub¬ 
licity  in  which  the  sponsor  of 
the  message  is  content  with  a 
one-time  exposure.  The  best  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  world  utilizes 
repetition  as  a  basic  principle 
of  delivering  the  message.  Can 
you  imagine  a  successful  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  a  living 
room  suite  just  once?  How  long 
would  they  stay  in  business  if 
they  followed  this  unwise  policy? 
No  one  can  be  expected  to  read 
a  newspaper  every  day,  and 
there  are  a  hundred  reasons 
why  a  person  may  miss  a  notice 
that  runs  only  once,  such  as 
sickness,  vacations,  out  of  town 
trips,  lack  of  reading  time  when 
business  is  pressing,  and  just 
the  ordinary  every  day  problems 
of  taking  care  of  one’s  wife  and 
kids.” 

Dr.  Allen  also  was  critical  of 
detractors  within  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

“Court  and  commercial  news¬ 
papers  have  their  detractors, 
and  unfortunately  some  of  them 
are  in  the  newspaper  business 
themselves.”  he  pointed  out. 
“This  cannibalism  among  news¬ 
papermen  is  the  first  savage 
trait  that  must  be  eradicated. 
It  is  the  kind  of  disease  that 
first  destroys  the  thinking’  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  attacker,  then  dam¬ 
ages  seriously  the  thing  he  has 
attacked,  and  finally,  at  its  most 
severe  ravages,  destroys  him 
and  his  newspaper  and  could 
ultimately  destroy  the  entire 
democratic  philosophy  of  public 
information.” 

E.  Nuel  Gates,  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial  Record,  was  elected 
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president  of  the  Associated 
Court  and  Commercial  Newspa¬ 
pers  at  the  close  of  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

Other  new  officers  are  Clifford 
B.  Smith,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Daily  Record  and  Daily  News- 
Press,  first  vicepresident; 
Charles  Roe,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Journal,  second  vicepresident ; 
Kenneth  Washburn,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Daily  Record,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Edward  J.  Gott- 
schalk,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Daily 
Record,  and  Elmer  Courtland, 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Reporter, 
directors. 

Bennett  and  Greeley 
Plaques  to  Be  Unveiletl 

Horace  Greeley  and  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Sr.,  will  be 
honored  Oct.  16  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic 
society,  when  bronze  plaques 
citing  the  editors  will  be  un¬ 
veiled  in  front  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  building,  230 
West  41st  Street.  The  plaques 
will  be  mounted  on  the  face  of 
the  building. 


Cowles  Company 
Buys  Another 
Daily  in  Florida 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

Cowles  Magazines  and  Broad¬ 
casting  Incorporated,  through  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  corpo¬ 
ration,  Lakeland  Newspaper 
Corporation,  has  purchased  tne 
Lakeland  Ledger  from  A.  W. 
Smith,  who  is  retiring. 

The  Ledger  is  an  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  of  23,000. 

Cowles  Incorporated,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Look  and  Family  Cir¬ 
cle,  and  the  operator  through 
subsidiaries  of  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  in  Des  Moines  and 
Memphis,  also  publishes  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  the  Fort 
Pierce  (Fla.)  News  Tribune  and 
the  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico) 
Star. 

Gardner  (Pat)  Cowles  III, 
presently  general  manager  of 
the  Gainesville  Sun,  is  moving 
here  to  become  publisher  of  the 
Ledger. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers  Newspaper  Brokers 


VERNON  V.  PAINE  '  DEAN  SBHjLERS  sells  Arizona  and 

Quality  Newspapers  .Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 

Upland  California  j  Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


IT’S  NOT  TOE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinsr. 

LB24  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTA’TE,  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


CONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co,,  Ventura,  Calif, 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN.  SOUND,  SAITJ  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  $85M;  Mich.  $31M ;  Ind.  $235M; 
Minn.  $78M;  Colo.  $70M:  New  Eng. 
$125M :  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


TEXAS  TWIN  WEEKLIES  in  county 
seat  of  one  of  nation’s  largest  farm 
producing  counties.  Over  $60,0<)0,000  in 
farm  income,  $140M  Gross.  Daily  poten¬ 
tial,  unoppoB^,  well-organized.  Good 
financing  to  qualified  buyer.  Box  469, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
I>urchasing  and  setting  up  for  suc¬ 
cessful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big — none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  become  publishers.  Your  confi¬ 
dence  respecte*!.  Dixie  Newspapers. 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden.  Ala. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGO'nA’nONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  5U9,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CAUF.  WianCLIES 
serving  rich,  rural  empire,  farm, 
factory  and  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cept.  plant,  isolated.  Grossing  $150,000, 
growing,  $35,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


UPSTATE  N.  Y.  WEEKLY  &  job 
shop;  gross  $140,000.  working  owner’s 
profit  $40.000 ;  lively  community  in 
stable  area.  An  exceptional  property; 
about  $36,000  down  handles.  Write 
fully,  please.  DIAL,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


'  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  suburban  area. 

I  Has  linotype  and  cold-type  units 
for  oflfset  presswork.  New  companion 
I  paper  being  started.  $38,000  for  both. 
Central  web  offset  plant  for  weeklies 
and  other  tjrpe  publications,  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  Florida  publishing. 
$85,000.  L.  Parker  Likely,  PO.  Box 
431,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33731 


i  GROSSING  $100,000  NOW',  further 
'  extreme  growth  assured.  Old.  firmly 
j  based  weekly  in  Lower  Great  Lakes 
region.  About  $30,000  down  handles. 

I  Write  fully,  please.  DIAL  1503  Naza- 
I  reth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Equipment  Mart 


H' 


BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PIAQ 


1.  NORTHEAST.  ABC  weekly.  Vol¬ 
ume  exceeds  190,000.  Priced  at  ; 
$100,000.  Terms. 

2.  FLORIDA.  Exclusive.  Past  year  vol¬ 
ume  $60,000.  Priced  at  $52,000.  | 
Terms. 

3.  SOUTHEAST.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  Priced  at  $66,000.  Terms. 

4.  CALIFORNIA.  Volume  exceeds  $96,-  , 
000.  Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  I 

Los  Angeles  28,  California  ! 


CompoMing  Room 


Prettet  &  Machinery 


PreM$e$  &  Machinery 


INTERTYPES 


Newspapers  Wanted 


MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  V90,  2/72  4t 
2/34  mags. — 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3,  72  mags. — 4  Molds 


scon  PRESS— 223/4 


Younger  man  with  substantial  capital 
wants  to  buy  controlling  interest  in 
PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  or  SMALL 
DAILY.  N.Y..  N.J..  Pa..  Conn, 

(within  160  miles  N.Y.C.)  Box  497, 
EMitor  &  Publisher, 


LINOTYPES 


DAILY,  SEMI-WEEKLY  or  strong 
weekly  in  New  Mexico  or  West  Texas. 
Box  863,  Plainview,  Texas. 


MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  St  4/84 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers. 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 


3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  POLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  (CYL¬ 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  8- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 


These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  8  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
fuil  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
available. 


Publications  For  Sale 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


8  GOSS  UNITS 


FOR  SALE;  Small,  profitable,  13-yenr- 
old  (same  owner)  Dallas,  Texas, 
editing-publishing  business.  House 
organs,  small  trade  directories,  miscel¬ 
laneous  accounts.  Inquire:  J.  Robinson, 
Rte  2.  Box  37,  Seagoville,  Texas. 


ITS — 4  New  multi-face  perforators,  in 
original  factory  crates,  with  acces¬ 
sories.  Ben  Shulman  Associates,  60  E. 
42nd  St..  New  York-17,  N.  Y.  OXford 
7-4590. 


Business  Opportunities 


INVESTOR  WANTED  for  weekly 
newspaper  with  great  growth  po- 
tenti^.  Unique  in  its  field,  it’s  situated 
in  a  highly  desirable  area  that's  grow¬ 
ing,  growing,  growing.  Write  Box 
467,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  MA¬ 
CHINES  with  Mohr  Lino  Saws,  Solid 
30  em  Liners.  Elect  metal  pots,  air 
i  blowers.  Three  90  channel  magazines, 
j  The  Ehrening  Star  Newspaper  Co. — 2nd 
&  Virginia  Ave.,  S.E,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003.  Purchasing  Dept  Phone 
Uncoln  3-6000  Ehct  234. 


Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%"  cut-ofT,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bsirs,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  (7-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now  I  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 
OF  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPtR  PLANT 


40  pp.  Goss  press,  23^"  utoff,  eoht 
hump,  two  folders  in  tandem,  quattsk 
folder,  2  plates  wide,  extra  good  eoa4k 
tion. 


24  pp.  Scott  press,  23yk"  cutoff,  i 
color  hump,  2  plates  wide,  <|u:irterfoMg, 
used  for  newspapers  and  3  and  4  oohi 
circulars. 


Metal  pots,  flat  and  curved  routers,  , 
size  casting  box,  shaver,  band  saw  sM  I 

<-wfltAs>  Agsiiirtmjsnf  * 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

''Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


other  stereo  equipment. 

2 —  No.  30  Linotype  Mixers,  with  iswi,  ‘i 

qu^ders.  I 

1 —  G-2  Intertype  Mixer,  saw,  qusddw, 

3 —  No.  14  Linotypes. 

100  fonts  mats,  also  extra  magasing,  | 
mat  racks,  tools,  etc. 

Ludlow  caster,  150  fonts  of  modn  | 
mats. 

2 —  Elrods,  many  molds. 

Vandercook  page  proof  press,  40  turtla 
and  steel  chases,  saws,  milering  ms 
chines,  galley  cabinets,  makeup  tsUm, 
other  miscellaneous  equipment. 
Sheridan  32"  power  cutter,  air  compms  I 
sor,  platform  elevator,  Bunn  tying  ms- 
chine,  drinking  fountains  and  mim  | 
other  items. 

Newspaper  Publishers,  Ire.,  21  N.  Msh  I 
Street,  East  St,  Louis,  Ill. 


Hay* 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Cartoonists’  Items  Wanted 


Who  has  a  “Krazy  Kat"  or  other  rare 
originals?  A.  Paskow,  1662  Cropsey 
Ave.,  Brooklyn-14,  N.  Y. 


NEBD  FLOOR  SPACE?  Reduce  make- 
I  up  area  %th  with  j.m.  Spacemaker 
NewsiMper  Turtles.  20-22"  cast  iron 
tops  —  welded  steel  frames  —  6"  easy- 
i  rolling  casters.  Only  $98.  Less  with 
trade  in.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper  Pro- 
I  duction  Outfitter,  560  Eastland  Road, 
I  Berea.  Ohio. 


Harris  LTC  23  x  30  Single  Color  Offset 
Brown  22"  Camera,  Lens  &  Lights 
(2)  Ludlows-Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(2)  Cabinets-Mats  (Send  for  mat  list) 
Model  8  Linotype  Electric  Pot 
Nolan  1-Ton  Electric  Melting  Pot 


WANTED 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 


GOO 


Circulation  Service 


CIRCULATION  INSTALLATION  on 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  publications 
carrier  collect,  copyrighted  forms  for 
controls  of  routes  and  securing  more 
subscribers.  Installations  made  since 
1925.  Best  for  reference  on  other  papers 
furnished.  For  details,  phone  collect  or 
write  to;  Hoshell  Carrier  Charge  Sys¬ 
tem,  946  Mapleton  Avenue.  Oak  Park, 
Illinois.  Phone:  Euclid  3-2451. 


THE  NA'nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.60  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
(XVMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1613. 


Perforator  Tape 


Fillers 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Pla. 


Complete  Plants-All  types  of 
Composition  Room  Elquipment 
Apex  Ptg.  Machy.,  210  Elizabeth  St. 
New  York,  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


HOE  WEB  OFFSETT  i>erfecting  press, 
4  Units,  16  newspaper  pages  to  unit, 
64  pp.  in  all,  runs  16  pp,  newspaper 
or  32  pp.  tabloid  with  4  colors  each 
page,  twin  folders,  electronic  register, 
automatic  roll  change,  also  sheet  de¬ 
livery  device,  process  camera,  plate¬ 
making  and  ail  necessary  equipment, 
for  sale  or  lease.  Newspaiier  Publishers, 
Inc.,  21  N.  Main.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  ’A  Pm 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  60  Hr  AC  ‘ 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  bo, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubollt 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 


up 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave,  NY.,  N.Y.  10017 
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2  GOSS  UNITS 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  composing 
costa.  P.O.  Box  6451.  San  Francisco.  I 


Ekich  with  color  cylinder,  28A"  cut-off: 
also  regular  units. 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


/o6  Printing 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitta. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  bas’S.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


16-Page  %  and  %  folder — 2  color  pans, 
compensators,  side  lay  register — 60 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive — complete  stereo 
— available  now  I 

All  New  1953 


FOR  SALE:  ADDRESSOGRAPH  Modd 
#1960  for  “B”  plates,  features  inclndi 
cross  feed,  lister,  60  position  seleetot, 
dater,  counter,  automatic  stops,  graph, 
type  model  #6481  type  style  #86  with 
auxiliary  cabinet,  other  related  equi. 
ment.  Purchased  in  1960,  used  ( 
months.  Call  Mr.  Trisko,  ST  2-0011 
(Chicago.  Illinois). 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  (k>nveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS  —  Two 
units  with  long  side  frames,  one  with 
reverse  for  color,  both  with  thrust 
adjustments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
roll  arms  and  cat  walks  included — all 
you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24- 
page  press.  Midway  Press,  11973  Rivera 
Rd.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif, 


ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRU(7KING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


24-PAGE  GOSS  PRESS,  vacuum  back 
Pony  Autoplate,  with  furnace,  12  new 
chases  and  turtles,  Sta-hi  Mat  Former, 
Mat  Roller.  Available  October  30th 

.  $13,600.00. 

FREUDEN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
934  Ridge  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  ING 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


DUPLEX  MODER,  A,  #1630,  continu¬ 
ously  under  Goss  maintenance  contract, 
excellent  condition,  18  chases  plus  dou¬ 
ble  truck,  rubber  form  tollers.  See 
in  operation  daily  until  change  to  offset 
Nov.  1.  Franklin  Yates,  Times-Gazette, 
Shelbyville,  Tenn, 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  HEADLINER 


4  Units 

2-Color  Cylinders 
Floor  Feed 

Double  Delivery  Folder 
223/4"  Cutoff 
Installed  Less 
Than  7  Years 
$300,000 


Available  Fall  of  ’64 


Write  Box  345 
c/o  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  u4 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationaij 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 
1637  W,  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okis. 
Call:  CB  6-8841 


GOSS  DBK-A-TUBE,  16  page.  %  and 
%  folder,  color  fountain,  50  H.P' 
motor,  all  controls,  hoist,  spar*  34 
H.P  motor  Complete  Stereo.  Availabh 
now.  The  Record,  3317  San  Jose  Aw, 
Daly  City,  California 
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W'anted  to  Buy 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlow* _ 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESElNTA’nVBS 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPEHt  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4$»l  jl 


An 

sail 


0i 


G-4-4  INTEIRTYPE.  State  price  and  all 
particulars  in  first  letter;  also  wh« 
machine  would  be  available.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  TO  4-UNIT  SEMI-CYL.  PRESS  with 
balloon  folder,  2  color  decks,  prwV  l| 
roller  bearings.  Write  Times,  P.O.  Box  ;i 
937,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  ]1 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative  | 

Display  Advertising  1 

Editorial 

Editorial 

omcE  manager-accountant 

Experiencci  iccountant 
m«it«l  roiinagoment  capabilitiM  iM*ded 
for  atfSfrasjiivt*  liaily.  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  •  th  growinB  70-M  publica¬ 
tion  Good  -lalary,  fringo  benefits.  Box 
462.  Editor  &  I’ubliaher.  _  I 

Hiibly  Successful  zone  5  metro-sub- 
urban  daily-weeklies  newspaper  group 
in  burgeoning  area  seeks  administrative 
assisUnt  to  publisher  needing  relief. 

An  infrequently  available  very  well- 
paid  and  long-range  opportunity  with 
ascending  viiliies  is  open  to  the  man 
who  can  qualify  by  virtue  of  experi¬ 
ence.  energy,  knowledge  and  character 
oualitiee  that  he  has  the  demonstrated 
_  or  where  lacking  experience  —  the 
innate  capacity  for  productive  per¬ 
formance  in  all  areas  of  a  publisher’s 
activities. 

Do  not  apply  unless  your  background 
and  competency  will  survive  rigid  and 
rigorous  examination. 

Write  fully  and  frankly  about  your¬ 
self  with  complete  assurance  such  will 
be  held  in  strict  confidence  to  Box 
530.  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCUIJVnON  MANAGER 

WANTED  FOR 

Hayward  Review.  Hayward.  Calif. 

CIRCUUtnON  MAN  free  to  travel 
throughout  the  entire  U.S.A.,  ^  with 
previous  experience  in  dealer  training, 
carrier  boy  sales  and  promotion.  Send 
complete  resume  Including  age.  marital 
status,  military  experience  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  to:  John  T.  Ryder. 
Army  Times  Pub.  Co.,  2201  M  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20037. 

GOOD  SALARY  and  lots  of  work  make 
up  our  offer  for  an  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced  circulation  manager.  Must  aim 
for  new  production  but  cannot  forget 
service  standards.  Must  know  carrier 
promotion.  department  organization 
and  motor  route  expansion.  30,000  com¬ 
bination,  east  of  Mississippi.  Write 
with  full  particulars  to  Box  560.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  S-day 
Midwest  daily.  Good  opportunity  and 
chance  for  ^vancement  tor  capable, 
aggressive  person.  Permanent.  Grow¬ 
ing  community  with  ideal  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Write  William  Burfeindt,  Daily 
Sentinel,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

$175  per  week  -f-  bonus! 

.  .  .  growing  coastal  Calif,  semi-weekly. 
Ad  staff  of  4.  Vacation  community. 
No  competition  Want  man  who  is  now 
adv.  mgr.  or  assistant  on  BIG  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  or  semi,  and  knows  food. 
Lifetime  opportunity.  Write  all.  P. 
Volz,  O^ai  Valley  News,  Ojai,  Calif. 

Are  YOU  an  experienced  and  capable 
salesman-editor  of  entertainment  and 
restaurant-guide  pagM?  We  need  an 
enterprising  and  ambitious  commission 
man  to  tap  a  lucrative  source  of  tre¬ 
mendous  potential.  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  Send  cotnpl^  resume  and  photo- 
graph  to  Box  484.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRBXTTOR 

Opimrtanity  to  become  top  operating 
exerative  of  rapidly  growing  medium 
sized  ^ly  in  one  of  Zone  6’s  most 
d^amie  areas.  Immediate  problem  is 
“''•rtising  development.  Need  proven 
was  and  personnel  management  ability. 
Right  man  will  advance  to  general 
management  after  improving  advertis- 
situation.  Good  starting  salary  and 
bonus  based  on  achievement.  All  replies 
^t  confidentizd.  Box  622,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  reUil 
and  classified  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume  and  references  to: 
Inland  Dally  Press  Assn.,  7  S,  Dear¬ 
born,  Chicago  8,  III. 

AGGRESSIVE,  YOUNG  AD  MAN  for 
fast-growing  newspaper.  Only  experi¬ 
enced  man  with  good  references  apply. 
Opportunity  unlimited  for  good  pro¬ 
ducer.  No  order  takers,  please  I  Don 
Kramer,  Dispatch.  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 


The  Montgomery  Advertiser 
Alabama  Journal 
Montgomery  Alabama 

is  expanding  its  retail  and  national  i 
advertising  departments  and  needs  ag¬ 
gressive  salesmen.  These  replacements 
are  needed  to  fill  vacancies  on  our  staff 
caused  by  promotions  to  higher  positions 
of  responsibility  within  SOUTHERN 
NEWSPAPERS.  The  persons  we  are 
seeking  must  be  nest,  aggressive,  and 
with  a  burning  desire  to  advance  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  field.  Creative 
selling  ability  is  essential.  You  will  be  i 
working  with  a  team  dedicated  to  in-  i 
creasing  sales  through  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Salary  open.  If  in¬ 
terested — and  you  think  you  qualify — 
write  a  complete  letter  of  application 
to:  Mr.  Carmage  Walla,  President, 
Southern  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  96U, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

EDCPEBIENCEni  ADVBaiTISINO  SALESMAN 
offered  permanent  job  with  bright 
future  on  strong,  growing  28-30, UOU 
circulation  Illinois  daily.  Need  aggres¬ 
sive  salesman  to  handle  variety  of 
small  and  major  accounts — competent 
in  copywriting  and  layout.  Liberal 
starting  pay.  merit  advancement.  Send 
references,  training  experience  to:  S. 
M.  White.  Advertising  Manager,  Daily 
Journal.  Kankakee.  111. 

FLORIDA — Large  weekly  needs  young, 
experienced  ad  salesman  with  man¬ 
agerial  potential.  Interview  necessary. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary  want^ 
to  Box  562,  Bklitor  &  Publisher, 

SO,  CALIF,  national  and  key  local  ac¬ 
count  salesman.  Hustler,  self-starter 
for  growing  19M  daily.  Non-contribu¬ 
tory  retirement  plan — other  benefits 
with  solid  future.  Write:  Fred  ^rrot, 
Fullerton  Tribune,  120  W.  Wilshire, 
b'ullerton,  Calif. 


DESKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing,  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDING  —  Southeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  daily  has  new  office  —  needs 
new  reporters  by  Nov.  16  to  help  com¬ 
plete  expansion  program.  State  salary,  > 
experience;  send  samples.  Write  Box  { 
468,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

-  I 

COPY  EDI'TOR  wanted  by  The  Wash-  j 
ington  Post.  If  you  are  an  ambitious  I 
young  man  with  metropolitan  experi-  j 
ence  who  is  good  at  writing  headlines  ! 
and  reading  copy  and  is  willing  to  : 
have  a  tryout  to  prove  it  to  the  Post’s  ' 
editors,  write:  L.  B.  Rock,  Jr.,  Person-  i 
nel  Director,  who  used  to  be  a  copy  > 
editor  himself,  at  1616  L  St.,  N.W,,  ; 
Washington-5,  D.C. 

DYNAMIC  60,000  DAILY  with  dif-  | 
ference,  purpose,  professional  direction 
has  immediate  opening  for  good  re-  : 
porter  ambitious  for  advancement  and  J 
growth.  Top  pay,  benefits — ideal  sub-  { 
urban  area — zone  2.  Box  496,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Young  man  with  degree  I 
or  some  experience.  25,000  daily  and  ' 
Sunday.  Montana  Standard.  Butte,  j 
Contact:  Walter  L.  Nelson.  I 

REPORTER  WANTED.  Thriving  South 
Alabama  dally.  Must  be  experienced, 
competent,  sober  and  steady.  Box  468, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
Midwest  daily.  Will  consider  beginner 
with  some  experience.  Ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  William  Burfeindt,  Daily 
Sentinel,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 

SPORTS  EailTOR  WANTED  to  write 
sparkling  factual  copy;  keep  cliches  to 
a  minimum.  Zone  6  college  city  of 
about  20,000.  Box  460,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STATE  EIDITOR  for  afternoon  county 
seat  daily.  Must  handle  camera  and 
direct  stringers  in  40,000  area  county. 
Ohioan  preferred.  Excellent  insurance 
plan  provided.  Box  480,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY!  City  Editor  | 
for  small  Kansas  daily.  Can  use  exper-  I 
ienced  man  —  beginning  Journalism 
graduate— or  man  with  sports  experi¬ 
ence  who  wants  to  move  up.  Apply: 
Manager.  Russell  Daily  News,  Russell, 
Kansas. 

A  MIDWESTERN  7-DAY  afternoon  ' 
newspaper,  medium-size,  but  aggressive  ! 
and  with  deep  roots  in  a  prosperous  j 
community  is  looking  to  a  future  of 
which  you  could  be  an  imiiortant  part 
if  you  are  in  the  30-40  age  area — if 
you  are  a  talented  news  and  feature 
writer  but  with  aspirations  and  ability  ' 
and  experience  to  direct,  inspire  and  | 
develop  a  staff  to  the  highest  level  of  | 
competency — if  you  would  take  our 
word  for  it  that  the  opportunity  is  i 
there,  but  are  willing  to  be  a  dynamic  > 
part  of  the  regular  staff  meanwhile  for  f 
3  or  more  years — if  you  are  sure  that  ; 
your  background  and  record  will  stand 
up  to  searching  inquiry.  College  gradu¬ 
ate?  Yes,  for  breadth  of  background,  i 
Proven  potential  for  community  leader¬ 
ship?  Of  course.  Present  executive  I 
staff  informed.  Preferred  experience?  , 
Probably  some  metropolitan,  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  References  not  contact^  until  you 
say  so.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  635,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 

DEPENDABLE  CRAFTSMANSHIP  as 
copyreader-reporter  will  be  rewarded 
by  permanency  on  newspaper  of  high 
standards,  published  in  urban  com-  | 
munity  in  attractive  country  setting. 
We  are  looking  for  quality  man  who 
has  raised  his  family  and  desires  to 
settle  down.  New  Englander  preferred.  ' 
Write  fully  to  Box  510,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  I 


AMBITIOUS? 

Young  editor  wanted  to  be 
2nd  in  command  of  CSiicago- 
based,  national  newspaper. 

Box  498  Editor  &  Publisher 

ALERT,  EXPERIENCED  YOCNO  REPORTER, 
competent  to  produce  clean  copy 
rapidly.  Good  pay  and  fringe  benefits. 
Long-establish^  16,000  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Please  air-mail  background 
data,  expectations  and  availability  for 
possible  interview.  Box  627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR’S  position  available  on 
27,000  combined  daily  in  an  expanding 
community.  Experienced,  mature,  hard 
driving  newspaper  man  can  qualify  for 
this  t>osition,  A  solid  future  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  organization  can  be  yours.  Send 
complete  resume  and  samples  of  work 
to  General  Manager.  Kingsport  Times- 
News,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Monthly  employe  newspaper  with  multi¬ 
plant  circulation  has  opening  for  man¬ 
aging  editor  on  three-man  staff.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  ability  to  write  clearly, 
concisely,  imaginatively. 

Two  years’  minimum  daily  newspaper 
experience  required.  Starting  salary 
between  $8,000  and  $9,000  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  training  and  experience. 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  continued 
advancement  in  growing  company,  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Describe 
why  you  are  qualified  by  writing  to 
Public  Relations  Dept.,  Coming,  N.Y. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
News  executive  with  highest  standards 
of  editorial  excellence.  Medium  sized 
Zone  5  newspaper  under  new  manage¬ 
ment  plans  extensive  rebuilding  of 
editorial  department.  Good  pay  with 
ability  to  grow.  Reply  in  confidence. 
Box  518,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER  anxious  and  willing  to 
dig  while  working  at  good  pay  under 
pleasant  conditions.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Upstate  New  York  afternoon  daily 
in  15,000  category.  List  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  range.  Immolate 
opening.  Box  528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER :  Well-established  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  6,  medium-sized 
prosi>erous  city  with  excellent  schools, 
excellent  pay  and  full-range  of  com¬ 
pany-paid  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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^VERTISING  RETTAIL  SALESMAN.  EDITOR-REPOR’TER  to  head  staff  of 

Oi®ortunity  for  young  man  _  good  at  weeklies.  Nash  Newspapers,  Somer- 

likes  selling  —  to  join  viHe,  N.J. 
staff  or  large  daily  newspaper.  Clrcu- 

2.  Salary  FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs 
MZOO  to  start.  Write  background  de-  reporter.  Send  references,  salary  re- 
™i8,  in  confidence,  to  Box  604,  Editor  quired  first  letter.  Box  4M,  Editor  & 
*  Publisher.  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


OJIBWAY  PRESS.  INC.,  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  publishing  company  in  the  nation, 
now  has  several  cgienings  for  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  with  from  one  to  ten 
years’  exiierienee.  Salaries  commen-  ; 
surate  with  experience.  Submit  resumes  , 
in  confidence  to:  Personnel  Manager, 
Ojibway  Press,  Inc.,  Ojibway  Building. 
Duluth-2.  Minnesota. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn.  Chicago  3.  III. 


REPORTERS,  NEWS  EXECUTIVES  1 
for  hot  type  and  offset  newspapers  in 
the  ^utheast  and  Southwest.  Small  to 
large  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
Write:  Carmage  Walls,  President, 

Scmthem  Newspapers.  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
960,  Montgomery.  Ala. 


WANTED  —  a  young  Ohio  Reporter 
with  a  year  or  2  experience.  A  man 
ready  to  take  on  a  new  and  rewarding 
job  for  a  record-setting  Ohio  daily. 
Write  editor  Harry  Yockey,  The  Daily 
Reporter,  Dover,  Ohio. 


WIRE  EDITOR :  Number  one  front 
office  post  for  six-day  week  daily.  7am- 
3pm  with  sports  assignments  for  more 
pay.  6-8  pages  daily,  excellent  fellow 
staffers,  free  rein  in  operation.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Hippie,  Capital  Journal, 
Pierre,  S.D. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Uaa  Rotas  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasarHao 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
ordv)  4  tiaiet  9  80e  per  line  each 
iatartlan;  3  tiaiei  •  90c;  2  • 

1  tiac  ^10  per  lint.  If  kcytb,  add  5(k 
far  baa  ttrrice  and  count  at  1  addi- 
tioMl  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  lainiaua. 
Air-auil  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinit,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  reeucst  it  made  for  them.  EliP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOR  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendiny  tclf-addretsed  10c  stamped 
envelopt  to  E&P  ClastMed  Department 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  •  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1  55  per  Kne.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
txrvkx  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Pajmble  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  classiCed  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
tope.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6^nt  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billeo  at  the  specified  rate  (tec 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-point 
mwimum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  twevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chauiget  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tnoodoy,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  cenfidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
PhoM  PLas«  2-70S0 


AUE  YOV  THE  KIND  OP  PltOFESSIONAL 
who  likes  to  try  new  ideas  or  dress  up 
old  ones?  Are  you  a  i>erfectionist7  Are 
you  on  the  way  up,  young:  hut  experi> 
ence<17  If  so,  this  small  Great  Lakes 
daily  has  the  editor's  desk  to  otTer  you. 
We’re  thinkintc  about  otfset  and  need 
the  ritrht  iierson  to  take  full  advantage 
of  it.  Will  start  at  $125.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  564,  Olitor  &  Pub* 
lisher. 


HEXjIKNER  looking:  for  start  as  night 
IK>lice  re|K>rter  with  pnnninent  p.m. 
daily,  (tood  opportunity  for  young 
single  man,  preferably  in  Indiana,  or 
adjoining  states,  to  join  topnotch  staff. 
Write  (include  clippings)  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  South  Bend  Tribune,  South 
Bend.  Indiana  46626. 


EDITOR/AD  SALES  MGR. 

(Capable  of  wearing  two  hats?  Old 
established  monthly  trade  journal  seeks 
ambitious  man  or  woman  to  serve  these 
dual  caiwcities.  Opiiortunity  for  right 
Iierson.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  559, 
Editor  &  I’ublisher. 


IDCECUTIVE  EDITOR  ~  40,0(10  sub¬ 
urban  quality  daily  seeks  shirt-sleeve 
editor  with  solid  liackground  of  news 
work,  staff  direction.  Box  565,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPANDINO.  comjietitive,  aggressive 
Zone  5  suburban  daily  in  rich  growth 
area  needs  top-flight  reporter  with 
enterprise,  professional  touch,  am¬ 
bition,  ideas.  Oood  pay,  fringes,  wide¬ 
awake  leadership.  Box  542,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANDING  ORGANIZATION  has 
opening  for  managing  editor  in  middle- 
size  paper,  eastern  part  of  country. 
Must  lie  type  and  photo  conscious,  have 
exi>erience  on  desk,  (kiod  salary  and 
autonomy  to  right  man.  Write  and 
send  full  samples  to  Box  558,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IX)OTBALL-ORIENTED  CITY  of  45,; 
090  needs  good  man  to  head  sports 
dept.  Editing,  layout,  major  game 
coverage.  (Vmtact:  Editor,  Roswell 
( N.  Mex. )  Record. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  offset  daily  in  heart  of  Pacific 
Northwest  outdoor  recreational  area. 
Photography  experience  desirable.  W'rite 
full  details  including  salary  to:  M.  E.. 
Evening  News.  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 


PICTORIAL  WEEKLY  seeks  toi)-flight 
newswoman  to  produce  mixlern.  lively. 
Must  know  all  news  areas  from  sports 
woman-oriented  midwest  newspaper, 
to  fashion  photography.  If  you  work 
like  a  man,  think  like  a  woman  ,  .  . 
here's  something  really  special.  No 
sales  or  hack  shop.  Send  resume,  age. 
photo  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
554.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Weekly  periodical  for 
classroom  use  in  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  Should 
have  broad  knowledge 
of  methods,  curricu¬ 
lum,  etc.,  hut  ability 
to  write  and  edit  with 
a  light  touch  is  equal¬ 
ly  important.  First- 
rate  salary  for  a  first- 
rate  person. 

Send  resume  to 

Box  545,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needs  good  right- 
hand  man  assist  area  news,  wire,  heads. 
H-M  alternoon  daily.  Write  fully. 
Oneida  (N.Y.)  Dispatch. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  accomplished  rewrite 
man,  needed  by  weekly  tabloid  poultry 
industry  newspaiier.  Prefer  man  25-45, 
who  will  take  resiionsibility  and  its 
rewards.  Familiarity  with  or  interest 
in  agriculture  desirable.  Write  fully. 
Editor,  THE  POULTRYMAN,  P.  O. 
Drawer  A.  Vineland.  N.J. 


REPORTER :  Prize-winning  Florida 

weekly  wants  young,  aggressive  re- 
liorter — male  or  female.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Write  Box  557,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER-  -Good  pay- -good  training. 
Fringe  lienefits.  Some  exjierience,  inter¬ 
est  in  sports,  pictures  preferred.  Apply 
in  writing  to:  George  H.  Northridge. 
Managing  !>!.,  Geneva  (N.Y. I  Times. 


REPORTER  OR  DESKMAN.  Prefer 
younger  Midwesterner  with  some  ex- 
tierience  on  smaller  daily  who  is  ready 
for  bigger  opiiortunity.  Salary  for  38% 
hour  week  up  to  $150,  depending  on 
experience  and  ability.  Write:  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  .MORNING  STAR.  Rockford, 
HI. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Young,  energetic, 
to  cover  high  schools  in  area,  near 
(Thicago,  prciducing  top  college  athletes. 
•Aggressive  evening-Sunday  daily,  60,- 
tOO  circulation.  J-grad  with  experience 
preferred.  Hammond  (Ind.)  'Times. 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  to  teach 
journalism  at  large  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity.  Bachelor's  degree  required. 
High  pay.  Box  548,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Mechanical-Production 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR-MACHINIST 
for  25,000  daily.  Progressive  small  city 
near  resorts.  Good  pay  and  all  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  482.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ITS  OPERATOR,  morning  newspaper, 
20,000,  University  town,  heart  of  rec¬ 
reational  area.  Please  state  lines  per 
hour  and  references.  Box  470,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTl  n 

Mechanical-Production 

WANTED  ^  ^ 

Perforator  Operator  and  Flooinian,  Mid. 
weet  daily,  37%  hr  week.  g<Kxl  hospi. 
talization  plan  and  other  benefit) 
Please  give  qualifications  and  experisnet 
in  letter.  Box  544,  Editor  &  Puhliihsr 


Promotion 


COPYWRITER  with  newspaiier  bsek. 
ground  and  ability  to  write  brigM 
and  lively  copy  for  promotion  depsn- 
ment  of  New  York  metropulitan  sisi 
daily.  Send  resume  to  Box  335.  Edibi, 
&  Publisher. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  liook  internationsllj 
known  attractions.  Excellent  salsrv 
plus  over-riding.  Possibility  :  ^haring  is 
agency.  Sherman  Agency,  Box  215,  Hji. 
N.Y.  Tel  914  WO  7-1627. 


PROMOTION 

OPPORTUNITY 

If  you  have  any  of  these  skills  ...  and 
the  more  you  have  the  more  valuskit 
you'll  be  to  us  .  .  .  there’s  a  real  oppor. 
tunity  with  our  rapidly  growing  Me* 
England  metropolitan  newspaiier, 

Ckipy-writing  .  ,  ,  solid  selling  ropy  (or 
national,  retail,  classified  direct  mail 
and  presentations.  Circulation  .  .  .  abil¬ 
ity  to  prepare  carrier  incentive  pro- 
grams.  Layout  and  art  ,  .  ,  eitte 
rough  or  finished  but  with  a  flair.  Pub¬ 
lic  service  promotions  ,  .  ,  fonm, 
seminars,  sports  events,  downtown  te 
tivity.  Production  knowledge  .  .  ,  at- 
Iiecially  color.  | 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
550,  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 

Public  Relations 

P.R.  STAFF  WRITER  (Zone  5)  - 
Ckillege  graduate  with  I  to  4  yaan' 
newspaper  experience — feature  writing, 
business,  financial,  and/or  buildisg 
news  helpful.  Good  opportunity  witb 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  47L 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  OPERATOR-MAKEUP  MAN  for 
non-union  daily.  Permanent.  good 
wages,  fringe  benefits;  also  Linotype 
machinist  with  TTS  experience  need^. 
Write  or  call :  Manager,  The  Weirton 
Daily  Times,  Weirton,  W.  Va. 


COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING  PLANT 
MANAGER  WANTED 

—  by  — 

San  Francisco  Bay  area  firm 


PRESS  RELATIONS 

Major  midwest  manufacturer  loeatsd 
medium-sized  midwest  community  nssdi 
newsman  for  press  relations  work. 
Major  responsibility  will  be  to  work 
with  editors,  writers,  construction  trsds 
publications.  Gathering,  writing  appli¬ 
cation  stories  involved.  Also  assist  gtn- 
eral  press  relations,  public  relation! 
writing.  (Camera  ability  desirable.  Pt; 
$9-thousand  range  plus  liberal  bent- 
fits,  pleasant  working  conditions.  No 
beginners.  Must  have  proven  newt 
ability.  Write  Box  600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Must  be  experienced  in  estimating,  cost 
analysis  and  a  thorough  knowled^  of 
production,  including  offset  and  letter 
prees.  Excellent  omiortanity  for  person 
desiring  a  position  with  a  fast-growing 
company  in  a  fast-growing  area,  zone  9. 
Send  resume  giving  experience,  age, 
marital  status  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  to 

Box  555  Editor  &  Publisher 


IS  THERE  a  real,  honest-to-gosh  (Tom- 
posing  Room  Foreman  looking  for  a 
job?  We’ll  start  at  $9,000,  plus  fringes, 
to  the  aggressive  man,  between  35-45. 
who  knows  the  shop  completely  an<i 
who  is  not  afraid  of  sweat.  Must  be 
conscious  of  production  and  be  able  to 
handle  men.  Multi-edition,  southeastern 
quadrant.  Write  Box  538,  EMitor  & 
pMhVisheT. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  required 
for  Canadian  daily  newspaper  in  80,000 
daily  circulation  range.  Please  supply 
full  details  to  Box  540,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  weekly 
newspaper-printer.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  hot  and  cold  type.  Box  563,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  (MEDICAL) 
Unique,  growing  agency  has  opening 
for  young,  experienced  male  reporter 
to  prepare  news  and  features  in  tbs 
medical  field.  New  York  City.  Box  620, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  MIDDLE  WESTEIRN  I'NIVKBSni 
seeks  news  editor  in  post  stressing 
writing  skill  and  editorial  judgment. 
Prefer  newspaper  or  wire  service  l^k- 
ground.  Must  be  interested  in  the  widest 
range  of  disciplines  from  sciences  to 
humanities.  Professional  salary  an(i 
fringe  benefits.  An  equal  opportanity 
employer.  Box  562,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NA’nONAL  TRADE  ASSOCIA'nON. 
headquartered  in  (Thicago,  has  opening 
for  young  man  who  has  had  nen 
writing  experience.  Excellent  opport(mi- 
ties  for  advancement.  Write  Box  641, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative  ^  Circulation 

'  CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  35,  fifteen 

A  nWCPTI^IMft  I  years’  experience  all  phases.  Seeking 

,  ixwition  as  assistant  or  circulation 

DIRECTOR  raanaKer.  Box  524,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

Of  metro, K)litan  ABC  daily  over  50M  dROULATION  SALES,  heavy  trade 
•  I  wiBhca  ,o  relocate  Tod  new8|)ai)er  maKHSine  experience.  Ue- 

cldite?  executive  with  extremely  un-  ! 

uwaf  experience  obtained  in  three  xtaff.  Box  .>37,  Ixlitor  &  Publisher, _ 

mwor  *bHcat^^^  HOME  DELIVERY  EXPERT  ; 

'■flM  to  over  500M  circula-  knowleilKe  ABC  and  controlled. 

tTor  Silonal'^sa)^"  and“  riv'enue  StronK  on  Carrier  and  Dealer  Training, 
lion.  PAtetrorv  Apre  12.  Business  administration  back- 

‘s^arriTan^rJr  f-und.  Write  Box  541,  Editor  &  Pub- 

_ e  .....Iab.  *  kea  mrks*  /lifTtmi It  llHlier. 


ieth  as  stair  man  and  later  as  man-  jfroun.i.  write  iwx  osi.  cxiiior  «  lun- 
ngement,  under  the  most  difficult  con-  nsner. 

ditions — .ilways  the  underdog.  Excellent  - - - - - 

recommendations  from  some  of  the  Classified  Advertising 

most  prominent  new'spaper  executives.  — - - 

Under^.  ^“f^newsoaTC^  !  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  6  years’ 

idvert^ng  sales  and  production?  in-  j  diversified  experience-locat^  in  zone 
eluding  national  and  roto.  Unusual  “l-s^ks  management  position  with 
circumstances  make  this  change  neces-  J"""''  medium  daily.  Box  511,  Editor 
sary  with  the  knowledge  and  coopera-  “  *  uDiisner. 

tion  of  my  publisher.  Any  position  - - — — - - 

apropos  to  my  abilities,  experience  Correspondents 

and  apiiroximate  income  will  lie  con-  _ _ _ 

r!r."and^mherm?3ri.'’Titfe7"are”*no;  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  offers 


■  Dortiint  services  as  full  or  part-time  corre- 

'  Box  513.  Mitor  &  Publisher  sponderit  for  your  newspaper  or  publi- 

_ _ _ cation  in  Mexico.  Guaranteed  accurate. 

BUSINESS  and/or  Advertising  Man-  well-informed,  imijortant  news  »tori^ 
iiger  callable  of  handling  your  pro^  •^“''f”do  Postal  13304,  Mexico 

lenii.  Experience  weekly  or  daily.  Mf-  1  U.r..  Mexico. _ 

sUrter;  promotion-minded.  Now  em-  vYOfoiirK'nrn  xipwcwniur a v  on 
ployed.  Write  Box  509,  Editor  &  Pub-  EXPERIENCED  NEWSWOMAN.  an- 

1^  ujj.  ticipating  tourist  interest  in  World  s 

’ _ Fair,  offers  services  for  reader  question- 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  answer  up-to-minute  column  on  New 

Highly  qualified,  eilucated  and  experi-  '"^^tma- 

enc^  as  general  manager,  eilitor,  busi-  tion.  Bo.x  5o6,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ness  manager,  lul  manager,  circulation 

director.  Labor  relations,  mechanical  ftisalav  Advertisinm 

and  iiroduction  knowleilge.  Mid-4(,’8.  x. ‘  _  _ T _ 

•Available  immeiliaUly  — go  anywhere!  .iwi-iiTiaivn  xiAVAnsm  kairhvav 
Box  56.S,  Ixlitor  &  Publisher.  |  ADVERTISING  MANAOm-SALESMAN. 

_ _ _  Experienced  local,  national  accounts, 

/"'-.•-x-x..:...  layouts  and  makeup.  Family  man,  am- 

^ V  * ‘  bitious.  Early  30’s.  Box  491,  Editor  & 

publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
Highly  qualified,  eilucated  and  experi¬ 
enced  ns  general  manager,  editor,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  lul  manager,  circulation 
director.  Labor  relations,  mechanical 
and  jirmluction  knowledge.  Mid-40’s. 
•Available  immeiliately — go  anywhere! 
Box  563,  Ixlitor  &  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST 
20  years’  experience;  desires  editorial 
cartooning  job.  Have  brush — will  travel. 

Box  148,  Editor  &  Publisher 

NEWSPAPER  ART  DIRECTOR 
Layout,  Art.  Production,  Copy. 

Box  508,  Bxiitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  OR  CITY  EDITOR  for  j 
medium-size  daily.  Thirteen  years’  edi¬ 
torial  exiierience.  Top  references.  Har¬ 
vard  graduate,  36.  Now  in-and  prefer-  | 
area  9.  Box  553,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  Imaginative  iihoto 
layouts.  Use  any  tyi>e  equipment,  KOP  | 
color.  Nine  years’  experience  news- 
liaiier  and  TV.  Additional  backgrounil 
in  commercial  and  portrait  iihotog- 
raiihy.  Box  551,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  EDITORS.  200,000  daily,  offer 
exfierienced  leadership  as  managing  e<li- 
tor,  news  editor  to  25,000-100,000  daily. 
20  years’  combined  experience.  Age  in 
•iOs.  Strong  on  news  enterprise,  fea-  I 
tures,  editing,  makeup.  Salaries  in  $10.- 
000-plus  range.  Box  549,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

’USED’  BUT  NOT  USED-UP  News-  I 
man.  Stellar  Feature  Writer.  Edi¬ 
torialist  and  sometimes  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  You  can  USE  33  years’  experience 
on  big-town  dailies,  suburban  weeklies 
and  siiecial  assignment  work.  Immeili- 
ate.  Ready.  Willing.  Able  to  Do  Your 
work.  Box  546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHO  SAYS  A  COMMUNITY 
WEEKLY  HAS  TO  BE  DULL? 

Alert  young  editor- reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  will  make  yours  more  lively  (and 
more  profitable).  Offset  and  hot  metal 
reproduction  experience.  Prefer  Zone  2. 
Box  569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  coraipetent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York  OCXford  7-6728 

Mechanical 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIA’TELY  for  re¬ 
location  as  Mechanical  Superintendent. 
All-round  knowledge  with  specialisation 
in  Hot  and  Cold  ’Type  composition. 
Town  of  20  to  60M  population  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  426,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman  on  daily 
15-4()M.  Supervisory  experience  large 
and  small  dailies.  B.A.  degree.  Union. 
Age  41.  Resume  on  request.  Prefer 
Northwestern  States.  Box  481,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LINO  OPERATOR  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  26.  married,  dependable.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper  and  commercial 
shop;  1%-lVj  gal.  per  hour;  33,  32,  31. 
14  and  Comet  with  T  &  T.  Some  floor 
experience.  Cary  P.  Grider,  4309  Shreve 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PHOTOENGRAVER  with  17  years’  all 
phases  of  craft — also  composing  room 
exposure — tiesires  to  understudy  top- 
notch  newspaper  production  manager. 
Box  543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


NEWxSPAPER  ART  DIRECTOR  Sco^i“J’^^^SisL '^2ws"txec??t^^^^ 
Layout.  Arc  Productmn,  Copy.  available  thousands  less  than  former 
Box  508.  Eiiitor  &  Publisher.  g^,^ry.  Can  enliven,  build  staff  and 

'  I  prestige  paper  50.000-75,000  class, 

t.irculatton  preferably  South  or  West.  Box  489, 

- - - - -  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR,  experienced  small  and  - 

Metropolitan  MEAS — Traveling  Rep-  YOUNG  (27),  CREA’TIVE  (novel, 
resentative.  City  Manager,  Country  short  stories  published)  EDI’TOR  of 
Manager,  Branch  Manager — desires  re-  20-M  big-city  weekly  wants  N.Y.C. 
sponsible  position  in  zones  3  or  4.  Top  job.  Daily,  Agency,  Magazine  experi- 
raferences.  Box  483,  Editor  A  Pub-  ence.  Now  getting  excellent  pay  for 
lisher.  60-hour  week,  but  am  tired  of  the 

— - Midwest!  BA.  Box  324,  Editor  A 

TRAVELING  REPRESENTATIVE  or  Publisher. 

Assistant  Manager.  Good  circulation  - 

background  Home  Delivery,  Agencies  DESKMAN,  experienced  on  50,000  PM 
and  Motor  Routes.  Aggressive,  good  daily,  seeks  job  on  rim  in  zone  2.  J- 
promoter  and  AAA  references.  Prefer  degree,  veteran.  References.  Box  501, 
zones  2-3-4.  Telephone  Code  304-327-  Editor  A  Publisher, 

8694  or  write  Box  448,  Editor  A  Pub-  - 

''****^’  _  EDITOR,  company  magazine.  Versatile, 

A’rTENTION  PUBLLSHERS!  Ed?toi*A^uhlUher 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  10  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  cir-  .  i..  , 

oulation  management  desires  more  of  a  TIRED  OF  CITY  LIFE.  Newsman  on 
challenge.  Proven  ability  to  increase  22-M  daily  seeks  position  with  small 
revenue  and  cut  department  cost.  Strong  daily  or  weekly  in  zone  5,  Box  506, 
on  carrier  and  mail  promotion,  motor  Editor  A  Publisher, 
routes,  street  sales  and  thorough  knowl- 

^ge  of  A.B.C..  Junior  Merchant  plan.  YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  — 
Age  28.  Prefer  15-M  to  30-M  class  now  in  charge  of  morning-evening 
west  of  Rockies,  zone  9.  Resume  and  combination  in  100,000  class  —  seeks 
references  on  request.  Box  502,  ^Mitor  new  and  challenging  connection.  Ex- 
A  Publisher.  perience  obtained  on  outstanding  jia- 

— - - - - - pers.  Box  526,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Eleven  - 

Family  BUSINESS  EDI’TOR,  34  MJS,  300M- 
r-?A  paper — top  results  in  readership 

eg  t.  Box  u70.  Editor  &  Publisher,  linage  aerainst  solid  competitor — 

rioS^^Y^®^  manager.  Excellent  :u^a\ion'’Xre  hi  mS^Le’’rX*  Box 
"LUU.  MlrchrL’’TBC.‘’Burinr^X  566,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

|l6-256-8445*orw?l'te'Bra"628i  Editor  COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  comp^ 
A  Publisher  tent.  Versed  in  all  phases  desk  work. 

- - - Box  667,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’TION  MANAGER  seeks  op- 

portunity  and  challenge.  Aggressive—  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT.  42. 
complete  experience — successful  record,  four  languages,  seeks  secure  staff  job 
Reasonable  notice.  Relocate  anywhere,  abroad.  Versatile.  Box  479,  Eiditor  A 
Box  625,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Publisher. 
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WRITER-REPORTER,  live-wire  am-  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER  seeks 
bitious  fral,  27;  M.S.J.-'63;  Phi  Beta  stimulating  position  with  advancement 
Kappa:  Europe:  Idea  Generator/Follow  opportunities.  Solid  public  relations  and 
thru;  top  iK>tential — newspaper,  maga-  newspaper  background.  Family  man: 
sine,  radio»TV.  NYC  or  Zonm  1,  2,  8,  mid  20*8.  Minimum  $8,000.  Prefer  Zones 
Box  539,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  1.  2  or  5.  Box  547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avmim  •  Haw  York,  Now  York,  10022 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

New  E&P  Market  Guide 


The  1964  E^Ditor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  off  the  press 
and  in  the  mail  providing;  users 
of  the  marketing  publication 
with  advance  estimates  of  data 
for  the  coming  year  for  all  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  daily  newspaper 
markets.  It  appears  earlier  this 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  40 
years  the  Guide  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Heretofore,  its  publica¬ 
tion  data  was  early  December. 

The  540-page  volume  includes 
individual,  comparable  market 
surveys  of  more  than  1,500  daily 
newspaper  markets  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Tabular  statistics  for  each 
state,  county,  city,  and  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
show  1960  U.  S.  Census  popula¬ 
tion  figures.  Editor  &  Publisher 
population  estimates  for  Jan.  1, 
1964,  estimated  individual  in¬ 
come  for  1960  and  1964,  number 
of  households,  and  estimated 
1964  income  per  household. 

A  table  of  retail  sales  data 
is  published  for  each  state,  in¬ 
cluding  U.  S.  Census  depart¬ 
ment  figures  from  the  1958  (lat¬ 
est)  Census,  plus  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  estimates  for  1963  and 
1964.  Sales  estimates  are  broken 
down  to  show  1964  estimated 
sales  figures  and  number  of  out¬ 
lets  in  nine  sub-classifications  — 
lumber/hardware,  general  mer¬ 
chandise,  food,  automotive,  gaso¬ 
line,  apparel,  furniture,  eating 
&  drinking  establishments,  and 
drug  sales  —  for  all  counties, 
metropolitan  areas  and  daily 
newspaper  cities. 

Similar  breakdowns  are  given 
for  farm  products,  value  of 
crops,  livestock,  etc. 

HiRh  Accuracy  Indicated 

Comparisons  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  estimates  with  figures  re¬ 
leased  from  local  sources  indi¬ 
cate  an  extremely  high  level  of 
accuracy  for  the  E&P  forecasts. 
Figures  recently  released  for 
outlying  areas  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  by  the  Fair- 
field  County  (Conn.)  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  when  compared  to  previ¬ 
ous  E&P  estimates,  demonstrate 
the  reliability  of  the  Market 
Guide  forecasts. 

For  example,  the  local  esti¬ 
mate  for  retail  sales  for  Fair- 
field  County,  Connecticut  for 
1962  was  $1. 026-billion;  E&P 
Market  Guide  estimated  $1,028- 
billion,  a  0.2%  variance.  The 
local  bank’s  estimate  of  county 
income  in  ’62  was  $2.143-billion, 
compared  to  E&P’s  estimate  of 
$2.218-biliion,  a  difference  of 
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3.5%.  Income  per  household  was 
estimated  by  the  local  authority 
at  $10,262  in  1963  while  E&P’s 
research  staff  estimated  it  at 
$10,094,  a  difference  of  1.6%. 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  1963 
population  estimate  of  692,804 
W  Fairfield  County  was  0.7% 
below  the  local  figure  of  698,000. 
E&P’s  national  ranking  of  the 
county  as  27th  in  the  nation 
agreed  exactly  with  the  local 
experts. 

The  Fairfield  County  Trust 
Company’s  1962  population  esti¬ 
mate  for  adjacent  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  of  850,000  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  Markct  Guide 
estimate  of  856,616  by  only 
0.8%,  while  the  bank’s  per 
household  income  figure  of  $11,- 
695  that  year  was  1.2%  below 
E&P’s  estimate  of  $11,838. 

Editor  &  PuBLisiiiai  estimates 
of  population  showed  the  same 
high  level  of  accuracy  when  com¬ 
pared  with  figures  recently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  South  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health’s  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics.  The  state 
population  figures,  as  of  April, 
1962,  was  2,435,000.  Editor  & 
Pubusher  estimate  for  January 
1,  1963,  showed  2,430,246,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  0.2%. 

E&P  estimate  of  population 
for  that  state’s  four  largest 
cities  were  also  extremely  close 
to  the  newly-released  local  fig¬ 
ures.  E&P  estimated  Charleston 
population  at  68,892  as  of  .Jan. 
1,  1963,  5.8%  higher  than  the 
local  mid-1962  figure;  Florence, 
25,464,  exactly  1.0%  higher  than 
the  local  count  of  25,200 ;  Green¬ 
ville,  67,578,  0.3%  under  the  offi¬ 
cial  state  figure  of  67,800;  and 
Columbia,  103,376,  a  variance 
of  3.9%  from  the  official  state 
population  count  of  99,500.  The 
eight-month  difference  in  re¬ 
porting  periods,  of  course,  ac¬ 
counts  for  some  of  the  small 
percentage  of  difference,  obvi¬ 
ously. 

According  to  estimates  in  the 
1964  Market  Guide,  population, 
income  and  retail  sales  have  all 
reached  new  highs,  accounting 
for  continued  high  levels  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying  of  both  goods  and 
services.  A  continuation  of  these 
trends  for  1964  is  also  indicated. 

Information  furnished  in  the 
publication  for  Standard  Statis¬ 
tical  Metropolitan  Areas  uses 
the  official  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
definitions  of  these  areas  as  of 
the  Market  Guide’s  presstime, 
with  no  effort  made  to  antici¬ 
pate  any  redefinition  of  these 
areas,  although  some  changes 
are  expected  to  be  announced  at 


a  later  date  by  that  Government 
bureau.  Neither  the  timing  or 
degree  of  change  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  nor  can  they  be  antici¬ 
pated,  and  any  attempt  to  base 
estimates  on  these  anticipated 
changes  would  be  purely  specu¬ 
lative.  Should  such  changes  be 
released  by  Federal  agencies, 
E&P  will  relea.se  revisions  in 
areas  subject  to  such  changes. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  state 
listing  E&P  has  provided  tables 
showing  population  estimates  by 
age  groups  (5  and  under,  5-9, 
10-19,  20-34,  35-49,  50-64,  and 
65  and  over)  for  1960,  1965, 
1970  and  1975.  Retail  sales  esti¬ 
mates  are  forecast  for  1966  and 
1970.  A  list  of  all  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
in  each  state  is  also  provided. 

Market  Bankings  .\dded 

For  the  first  time.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  included  exclu¬ 
sive  market  rankings,  based  on 
E&P  estimates  for  1964.  Rank¬ 
ing  tables  are  included  for  coun¬ 
ties,  cities  and  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  areas.  Tables 
are  included  for  population, 
total  income,  retail  sales,  food 
sales,  per  household  income,  per 
household  retail  sales,  and  per 
household  food  sales.  These 
rankings,  as  are  the  tables  of 
complete  figures  under  individ¬ 
ual  state  listings,  are  two  years 
ahead  of  published  statistics  of¬ 
fered  in  any  other  publication. 

A  complete  list  of  all  national 
newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  included,  showing 
officers  and  personnel,  addresses 
of  all  offices,  and  newspapers 
represented  by  each  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Standardized  market  surveys 
for  each  of  over  1,500  daily 
newspaper  markets  in  the  1964 
Market  Guide  contain  basic 
market  information  as  requested 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
AAAA  and  ANPA  several  years 
ago,  conforming  to  data  re¬ 
quested  for  “standard  market 
folders.’’  Included  in  each  of  the 
individual  surveys  are  data  on 


market  location,  incl'jiiing  Je. 
scription,  transportation  —  rail 
bus,  airline,  motor  freight  and 
water  transportation,  popula¬ 
tion  for  corporate  city,  city  zone, 
retail  trading  zone,  standard 
metropolitan  area,  county  and 
city  and  retail  trading  zone, 
number  of  households  in  both 
city  and  SMA,  number  of  bank* 
and  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  and  total  deposits  for  each, 
passenger  car  registrations,  elec¬ 
tric  and  gas  meters. 

Also,  principal  industries  in 
the  city  zone,  by  indu.stry,  with 
the  number  of  wage  earners  and 
average  weekly  wage;  climate, 
showing  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  temperatures  by  .season, 
and  dates  of  first  and  last  kill¬ 
ing  frost;  tap  water  data. 

Retailing  information  includes  i 
the  location  of  principal  shop¬ 
ping  centers  and  neighborho^ 
.shopping  areas;  principal  shop¬ 
ping  days;  lists  of  retail  out¬ 
lets,  including  5c-$l  variety 
stores,  discount  stores,  chain 
drug  stores,  chain  food  stores, 
and  other  chain  operations. 
Shopping  centers  are  shown  with 
distance  from  the  main  shop¬ 
ping  district,  and  names  of  prin¬ 
cipal  stores. 

The  names  of  newspapers  in 
each  city  are  shown,  along  with 
the  most  recent  circulation  fig¬ 
ures,  names  of  local  contacts 
for  adv'ertising,  and  the  name  of 
the  newspapers’  national  adver¬ 
tising  representativ’e. 

The  diversity  of  data  included 
in  the  Market  Guide  is  con¬ 
venient  for  the  planning  of  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  for  a  wide 
variety  of  products  and  services, 
for  market  selection  and  test 
marketing,  for  location  of  chain 
stores,  plant  and  industrial  sites, 
for  market  comparisons,  and 
other  marketing  programs. 

Copies  of  the  1964  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide  are 
now  available  at  $10  per  copy, 
by  writing  to  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

Gy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 
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^^Excellent  mail  'pullerr  ■ 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 

Area  Code  312-STate  2-1393 


Chicago  6.  Illinois 


tobert  C.  Dille,  Pres. 
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The 

REA 

Controversy 


You  might  not  even  know  what  the 
REA  is,  or  that  it’s  controversial. 
But  a  controversy  exists,  and  it 
involves  you  as  a  taxpayer,  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer  of  an  investor-owned  electric 
light  and  power  company  (perhaps 
as  a  shareholder,  too),  or  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  rural  electric  cooperative. 

To  begin  with,  REA  stands  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration,  a  bureau  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington.  It  was 
established  in  1936  to  make  loans 
to  local  agencies  who  would  help 
get  electricity  to  rural  America.  The 
local  agencies  were  called  rural  elec¬ 
tric  cooperatives  (now  sometimes 
“rural  electric  systems”).  These 
systems  borrow  money  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  at  2%  interest.  As 
cooperatives,  they  pay  no  Federal 
income  tax. 

Because  investor-owned  electric 
companies  and  rural  electric  co-ops 
worked  as  good  neighbors,  electric¬ 


ity  now  flows  in  plentiful  supply 
throughout  our  nation’s  farmlands. 
Yet  the  REA  recently  asked  the 
treasury  for  more  loan  appropria¬ 
tions  than  ever  before  ($425  million 
in  the  last  budget,  compared  with 
only  $175  million  back  in  1952). 

Many  people— magazine  and 
newspaper  writers  and  editors,  con¬ 
gressmen,  senators,  business  leaders, 
farm  leaders— have  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  REA’s  ever-grow¬ 
ing  budget.  General  maintenance 
and  the  “heavying  up”  of  existing 
lines  account  for  part  of  the  huge 
expenditure.  But  the  heaviest  por¬ 
tion  is  requested  for  building  gener¬ 
ating  plants  and  high-voltage  lines. 

Considering  this,  thoughtful 
people  are  asking  whether  the  REA 
in  Washington  is  encouraging  some 
rural  electric  co-ops  to  build  power 
plants  and  transmission  lines  where 
they  are  not  needed.  Many  people 
are  wondering  whether  the  REA  is 


loaning  money  to  some  co-ops  to 
help  build  a  Federal  power  system 
not  authorized  by  Congress. 

Many  other  questions  have  been 
asked  about  REA  loans:  Are  they 
being  used  by  REA  in  Washington 
to  urge  local  rural  electric  co-ops  to 
expand  into  urban  and  industrial 
service,  in  contradiction  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  estab¬ 
lished?  Is  it  proper  for  the  REA  to 
lend  public  funds  while  keeping  the 
basis  for  the  loan  a  secret?  Is  the 
REA  in  Washington  injuring  its 
once-honored  image,  and  also  the 
honored  images  of  the  local  rural 
electric  cooperatives? 

Naturally,  we  in  the  electric  light 
and  power  companies  also  ask  these 
questions.  But  our  voice  is  only  one 
among  many.  Perhaps  your  voice 
should  join  in,  too,  for  the  question 
of  how  you  want  your  tax  dollars  to 
be  used  has  great  bearing  on  this 
nationwide  controversy. 


investor- Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies  . . .  more  than  300  companies  across  the  nation 
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The  11th  Annual  Competition 


Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for 
Newspaper  Writing  during  the  year  1963  most 
nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  Ernie  Pyle . 


C'ompetition  for  SI 000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque  open  to 
newspapermen  on  all  U.  S.  newspapers.  1963  Entry  Deadline  .  .  . 
December  1.  Submit  entries  .  .  .  clippings  or  tearsheets  of  work 
published  during  1963,  plus  biographical  sketch  of  candidate  to: 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 
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